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Home Buying Minus “Headache” 








These pictures, with six others on pages 24-25-26, show some outstanding features of the remarkable home- 
selling setup of the Foote Lumber & Coal Co., Minneapolis, Minn., fully described in a story of unusual inter- 
est, by a staff correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, appearing on same pages. The story and pictures 
show how an enterprising retail concern has removed many obstacles from the path of would-be home own- 
ers, literally “Taking the Headache Out of Home Buying.” (Turn to page 24.) 
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Algoma Mill and Manufacturing Plant at Algoma, Oregon 


Lumber That Brings Orders Your Way 


The Algoma Lumber Company offers 
Dine d amath 


you a superior line of Klamath Basin 
Ponderosa Pine. This soft-textured 
quality lumber is ideal for building 
and wood-working uses. 
NQQAGHAYHA SOO 


Up-to-date dry kiln and manufactur- 
ing facilities assure you of quality 
products. 


Member Western Pine Association 


OM LUMBER CO. 
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Miedford 


@p> CORPORATION 


MEDFORD OREGON 


Quality Lumber from Ponderosa 
and Sugar Pine Belt 


Depend on Medford for finest products in California 
Pine, Sugar Pine, Douglas Fir, White Fir—Yard Stock, 
Cut Stock, Lath, Mouldings, Factory Items. Lumber so 
good-looking, so superior in every way, you can 
warmly recommend it. Medford mills, giant-size and 
modern, have up-to-date equipment, insuring best 
quality production. Complete planing mill and cut 
stock department. 
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Aerial View of Medford Corporation Plant 


Member of Western Pine Association and West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 








A “SWELL” TIME 


for’ a Few Months 
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“It's not the heat but the humidity’’ applies to more than perspiring 
humans and wilted collars. Windows, doors, drawers, floors and other 
products made of wood all ‘“‘feel’’ the humidity of summer. So much so 
they drink it in and swell with many unpleasant results. 


Much of this can, howev be avoided. A bath in WOODLIFE gives 
the maximum known protection to wood against swelling, shrinking, warp- 
ing. end checking, splitting and grain raising. And remember, WOOD- 
LIFE-treated wood won’t decay. 





Protect yourself against service complaints. Ask for facts as they 
apply to your problems. 


Protection Products Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. of PRESERVATIVE SOLUTIONS for 
Research Laboratory and Plant KALAMAZOO, 
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YOSEMITE 


The Pine of a Thousand Yes 
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Yosemite Sugar Pine Lumber Co. 


General Office, Mills and Yard: Merced Falls, California 
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Amertcanfiimb 


Consolidation in 1899 of the Northwestern Lumberman and Timberman 
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Setting Up of State Frontiers Is a 
Dangerous Trend 


LETTER to the AMerican Lum- 
A BERMAN from a western reader, call- 

ing attention to a law recently en- 
acted in New Mexico, brings up the im- 
portance of something being done to end 
the veritable flood of laws calculated to 
create interstate trade barriers through- 
out the country and make increasingly 
difficult the free movement of commerce 
from one State to another. Referring to 
the New Mexico legislation, the corre- 
spondent says: 


“As I understand it, the bill provides 
that all lumber used in residences, other 
buildings and in general construction 
shall show the grade and the name of the 
manufacturer. That is, it must be trade- 
and grade-marked, but not necessarily 
with an association mark. Then it pro- 
vides that, in all State, county and mu- 
nicipal construction, where it is possible 
to secure the dimensions required, lum- 
ber produced in New Mexico shall be 
used and all native lumber shall be con- 
sidered to have the same quality as lum- 
ber from any other region, provision be- 
ing made, however, that the question of 
quality may be subjected to proof. The 
law further provides that no architect, 
engineer or specifier may write specifica- 
tions that in any way will discriminate 
against lumber produced in New Mex- 
ico. Violation of the law is made a crimi- 
nal act, the penalty being fine and im- 
prisonment. No provision is made in the 
law for dealers being given time in which 
to dispose of lumber on hand not grade 
marked.” 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has not 
had an opportunity to see a copy of this 
law or to study its various provisions and 
is taking it for granted that the writer of 
this letter is properly informed. Com- 
menting further, the correspondent said: 

“This is just another of the unwise 
laws resulting from the present trend 
towards setting up tariffs and restrictions 
between States to force people to buy 
and use the products of their own States, 
thus interfering with the free movement 
of interstate traffic—I believe the most 
dangerous trend in our country today. 
You may recall that a Washington legis- 
lature once proposed to levy a 60 per- 
cent tax on ‘foreign’ oil from California, 
with the thought that the oil could be 
kept out and more work provided for 
coal miners in Washington. Proponents 
of the law did not stop to think that Cali- 
fornia would retaliate by placing a 60 
percent duty on lumber from Washing- 
ton, thereby throwing most of the lum- 
berjacks in that State out of work. 

“T am told that Kansas has twenty- 
four ports of entry where your gas is 
measured as you drive through. Cali- 
fornia will not permit Florida fruit to 


come into the State. Nevada and Ari- 
zona require traveling salesmen to buy 
licenses and dozens of other States put 
restrictions on the free flow of interstate 
trade.” 

This problem of the growing complexi- 
ties of State barrier laws was a subject 
of serious consideration at the National 
Conference on Interstate Trade Barriers 
held recently in Chicago, sponsored by 
the Council of State Governments, com- 
posed of State executives and department 
heads. At this conference charts were 
displayed showing the extent to which 
various States have gone in the enact- 
ment of barrier laws, motor vehicle reg- 
ulations being cited as the most far 
reaching and presenting greater trade 
barrier aspects than any other. One of 
the speakers said: “Not only can States 
burden specific industries by means of 
cumulative taxation, but a new device has 
recently been utilized in the form of a 
use tax, whereby they can tax all pur- 
chases of interstate products.” Summing 
up this question of interstate barriers and 
their serious effects, this speaker said: 

“Already a number of States have en- 
acted retaliatory legislation, resulting in 
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virtual warfare among them. It is for 
you to consider whether such antago- 
nisms and _ recriminations contribute 
toward the making of a united nation.” 


Our western reader has touched on a 
subject of vital interest and it will be well 
for lumbermen to study this question and 
where possible help to guide proposed 
legislation of this kind along sane and 
helpful lines. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the harmful effect of these inter- 
state barriers was recognized in a reso- 
lution, which said: 


“In order that every part of the coun- 
try may have its greatest opportunity it 
must have full access to all parts of the 
domestic market. There should be no 
trade barriers within the United States. 
Preference established by statute, dis- 
criminations against business concerns, 
corporate or otherwise, of other States, 
and movements to discriminate against 
products from a distance should have no 
place in the relations of the States among 
themselves. 


“The Congress of the United States 
should not tolerate or cause to be erected 
impediments to interstate commerce, or 
relinquish to State or local governments 
any power entrusted to the Congress to 
keep interstate commerce free from ob- 
structions of every kind.” 


Association Maintains High Standards 


in Commission 


S LUMBER manufacturers begin 
A more definitely to realize the impor- 

tance of properly merchandising 
their products, and the necessity of to a 
considerable extent subordinating other 
angles of the business to that of distri- 
bution, the question of sales outlets takes 
on a significance not heretofore so com- 
pletely recognized. Of the three princi- 
pal sales outlets, salaried salesmen, 
wholesalers and commission men, in 
times past the latter, perhaps, were held 
in least esteem generally, largely because 
of the general impression that commis- 
sion lumbermen as a rule were not really 
salesmen, but mere order takers equipped 
usually with a pocketful of stock sheets 
and price lists, playing one concern 
against another and more often than 
otherwise apparently acting in behalf of 
the buyer. Recognizing these handicaps 
and realizing that something should be 
done to put commission lumber selling on 
the plane to which its important place in 
the scheme of lumber merchandising en- 
titled it, a movement was inaugurated by 
a few far-sighted leaders to improve the 
status of the commission lumbermen and 
through concerted effort to eliminate bad 
practices, establish a desirable code of 
ethics and to convince producers and buy- 
ers alike that the commission lumber 


Lumber Selling 


salesman was properly equipped to do a 
real job of merchandising that would 
prove a valuable service to all concerned. 
From this movement emerged the Na- 
tional Association of Commission Lum- 
ber Salesmen, which has represented that 
branch of the industry in Government 
contacts and in co-operation with other 
industry branches. That it has done an 
excellent job and performed a real serv- 
ice is indicated in the increasing interest 
manifested in its annual meetings and 
the recognized place it occupies in all in- 
dustry deliberations. 

Its leaders wisely have broadened the 
scope of the organization, and the Lum- 
ber Sales Congress held in connection 
with the association’s annual meetings is 
assuming greater importance each year 
as manufacturers begin to realize the 
value of having a large group of informed 
salesmen merchandising their product. 
The association has adopted and endeav- 
ors to enforce a desirable code of ethics 
calculated to do away with former evil 
practices, and while not all commission 
lumber salesmen belong to the association, 
the entire industry has felt the beneficial 
effects of this determined effort to raise 
the standards of commission lumber sell- 
ing. It is gratifying to note that some 
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of the best informed and most efficient 
salesmen of lumber today are members 
of the National Association of Commis- 
sion Lumber Salesmen. These serious- 
minded, determined purveyors of lumber 
and lumber products are rendering a 
service to both buyer and seller—to the 
former through helping him to determine 
the best product for the particular trade 
involved ; to the latter through contacting 
buyers more frequently and in larger ter- 
ritories than would be otherwise possible 
and by co-operation in making adjust- 
ments, providing information as to con- 
ditions etc. One of the accomplishments 
of the association has been the develop- 
ment of salesmen’s territorial rights, re- 
sulting in the exclusive sales contract in 
which both parties recognize the fairness 
of these agreements. Commenting on the 
fact that not every lumber salesman is 
eligible for membership and that before 
being accepted they must prove them- 
selves “able to stand the test and keep 
their place in the scheme of things as 
ethical members of the National,” an of- 
ficial recently said: 

“Today’s roster includes men of un- 
questioned loyalty to the mills repre- 
sented. These men are really ambassa- 
dors for the producers. As a rule they 
are leaders in their communities. They 
are not congregated in the large cities. On 
the contrary, small towns have a majority 
over the great consuming centers.” Sum- 
ming up the accomplishments of the or- 
ganization and the ability of its members 
to render a real service, this official fur- 
ther said: 

“The National Association of Commis- 
sion Lumber Salesmen has no contro- 
versy with any other branch of the indus- 
try. Its members feel that through the 
years they have made a place for them- 
selves through ability to cover the terri- 
tory for the mills at less cost and greater 
profit. Their request is not for ‘cheaper 
lumber,’ but for co-operation, with price 
lists based on prevailing markets and 
shipment of stock exactly as sold. No 
salesman of this organization will solicit 
an account already controlled by a mem- 
ber. He will not ‘peddle’ his orders to 
‘any mill with the stock,’ but offers the 
products of his source of supply to an 
agreed trade.” 

In its effort to develop better sales- 
manship and to improve the ethical stand- 
ards of its membership and of the indus- 
try, and in its determination to actively 
and intelligently promote the greater use 
of wood, this association deserves the 
commendation and the co-operation of all 
branches of the industry. Its annual con- 
vention and Lumber. Sales Congress to 
be held in Memphis, Tenn., May 25-26, 
promises to be an outstanding event and 
should be largely attended. 
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What Do You Think About It? 

















“SYMPHONY in wood” is the 

designation given by the New York 

Times to the exhibit of Finland at 
the New York World’s Fair. The Fin- 
nish exhibit was designed by Hugo and 
Aino Aalto, husband and wife, who are 
Finland’s outstanding architects and dec- 
orators, and in it wood is the dominant 
theme. Indicative of the universally 
friendly feeling for Finland in the United 
States was a statement by Mayor La- 
Guardia of New York City, who said: 
“Mention the name of Finland and every 
American will admire your one biggest 
exhibit to the whole world—your national 
honor.” 








Plainview, Tex., April 15, 1939 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

We wish to thank you for the AMEnrt- 
cAN LUMBERMAN miniature model house 
awarded us at the annual convention of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
held in Beaumont recently, and which 
has been received by us in good order. 

It will be placed on display in our 
office here, and will make a mighty nice 
exhibit, we think. 

Very truly yours, 
RockweEtt Bros. & Co. 
| By R. E. Horne 




















ENATOR Pat Harrison gave the 
business men of the country some- 
thing to think about when, in an ad- 

dress before the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, he said: “Your as- 
sociates in the chambers of commerce of 
Mississippi, and no doubt in every other 
State of the Union, have played a greater 
part in forcing larger congressional ex- 
penditures than any organization with 
which I am familiar. There isn’t a pro- 
ject desired at Squedunk or Yellow Rab- 
bit or Vinegar Bend, whether it be for 
a recreational lake, playground or sani- 
tary rendezvous, whether it be for the 
deepening’ of the Oakahay, the regulation 
of the Tallapoosa or the creation of rural 
route No. 18, that your local Chamber of 
Commerce doesn’t meet and resolute and 
frighten with the fire of your influence 
the congressman or senator representing 
that bailiwick to obtain the approval of 
and appropriations for that project. 
Frankness compels me to admit that the 
difficult task of retrenchment in Govern- 
ment expenditures can not be accom- 
plished without the active interest, en- 
couragement and support of the citizens 


of this country.” That’s a truth that 
should be taken to heart and acted upon 
by every business man. We can shout 
vigorously for economy in the abstract, 
but it takes real courage to oppose Gov- 
ernment expenditure for a concrete local 
project.” Yes, Senator Harrison really 
“said a mouthful.” Congressman Bruce 
Barton brought out this same idea when 
in an address he said: “The very same 
community leaders who in one breath 
urge their congressmen to vote against 
additional funds for relief will too often 
in the next breath demand that the pet 
community project receive further Gov- 
ernment contributions.” 


* * * 


OWARD Vincent O’Brien, Chi- 
cago Daily News columnist, on a 
recent tour through that section, 
discovered that “the South has a new 
crop.” He found that “on the roads 
through southern Georgia one sees it be- 
ing freighted to the towns, in trucks and 
in wagons drawn by mules. This crop 
comes in five-foot lengths—logs cut from 
the loblolly and the slash pine, the tupelo 
and the gumwood.” He followed some 
of these logs to their destination and 
found them being converted into paper. 
Thinking, then, about paper, he said it 
was a mysterious subject and asked: 
“Why is it that newsprint manufactured 
in Germany is being laid down in south- 
ern ports for about half the price that 
northern newspapers pay for their raw 
material? What is the paper ‘monopoly’ 
that the assistant attorney general of the 
United States is planning to prosecute?” 
Development of newsprint from pine trees 
in the South may answer these and other 
questions and will materially change the 
industrial picture in that territory. Per- 
haps there will be no disagreement with 
the columnist who concludes that “upon 
cheap paper democracy itself depends.” 


* * * 


HROUGH its use in the production 
of rayon, wood has taken much 
business away from cotton. Now, 

as a result of research and experiment at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, cotton 
threatens to strike back at wood through 
the development of synthetic insulating 
boards made from pulped whole cotton 
plants. Cotton plants, bolls and all, were 
pulped in a rod mill and the pulp 
squeezed between heated plates by hy- 
draulic pressure. The resulting board is 
said to have proven satisfactory in tests 
for strength, density and insulating prop- 
erties. And thus the struggle goes on. 
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FIX UP YOUR HOME 


FHA 


INSURED 
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chases. 


tion Program. 


property improvements. 





National Modernization Program -- 1939 


To assist dealers in promoting and capitalizing on the needed modernization of homes and 
business properties possible under the provisions of Title I of the National Housing Act, FHA, 
on or about June 1, will release comprehensive and well-planned educational material to foster 
The program will carry through July and August and co-operates 
with the retail lumber and building material industry in its requests for assistance in informing 
the public of the availability of Title I loans for property improvement. 
to make the separate sales campaigns of manufacturers and others more effective by relating 
them to a national program of modernization built around the FHA plan of installment pur- 
Important phases of the literature and displays to be available are shown and 
described on this and the accompanying page. 

Posters and other display material, pamphlets and other printed or mimeographed literature 
may be shown and distributed by dealers wishing to be identified with the National Moderniza- 
Dealers should address requests direct to the Exhibit Section, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, Washington, D. C. To avoid wasteful duplication, manufacturers and trade 
associations will be requested to have their dealers and members order only sufficient material 
for each dealer’s individual needs. 
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It is designed also 







CONVENIENCE 




















play on 
grounds, etc. 


The streamer at the top of 
the page and the illustra- 
tions at the left and right 
sides may be used for dis- 
window _ back- 


The window displays illus- 
trated at the left and right 
emphasize what moderniza- 
tion brings to the home 









VABILITY 














Dealers may expect to profit from the Na- 
tional Modernization Program in proportion to 
their own efforts in inducing public buying 
through individual advertising and selling. As 
the FHA property improvement credit plan 
affords the most liberal terms ever made gener- 
ally available for loans of this kind, a tie-in 
with the FHA plan would seem to be a logical 
part of every modernization advertisement or 
sales presentation. 

The actual market for property improvement 
activities looms large this spring and summer, 
and there is evidence everywhere that home 
owners are displaying greatly increased interest 
in putting their houses in order. At no time, 
since the advent of the property improvement 
plan of the FHA in August, 1934, have there 
been so many inquiries and applications to 
private lending institutions for loans for repairs 
and modernization. 

It should be of much interest to all parts of 
the building industry and to those industries 
even remotely related that week after week and 





BELOW AT LEBT—The front cover and two 
sample pages of the leaflet "Check List" 
for distribution to the public 
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FHA emblem in three colors for display 
in window backgrounds, on interior walls, 
at sales meetings, etc. 


month after month throughout the dull winter 
period actual property improvement loans made 
have been steady, though of course less in num- 
ber than during last fall. But in the last two 
or three weeks of April and in the first part of 
May a real pick-up began. Where moderniza- 
tion loans averaged around $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000 weekly in deep winter, the average 
during the last of April was $4,500,000. This 
last figure accounts for more than 9,000 loans 
weekly. 

This increased activity would appear to show 
that the public and the lending institutions are 
coming to realize and appreciate the benefits 


to be derived through the plan and that it be- 
hooves the building industry to get set for the 
coming months. 

Officials of FHA throughout the country 
point out that dealers are coming to that agency 
more and more with co-operative suggestions 
and plans to extend to the limit the moderniza- 
tion and repair program. These plans, de- 
veloped in the new FHA literature, will be sent 
only to dealers wishing to be identified with 
the National Modernization Program and will 
-e - only when requested on a dealer’s letter- 

ead. 

The material is so designed that it may be 
used separately and adapted for various pur- 
poses depending upon the needs and display 
facilities of dealers and distributors. However, 
it has been planned especially for a_ unified 
dealer window display in which all pieces are 
employed and tied together by colorful win- 
dow streamers. These streamers extend across 





BELOW AT RIGHT—Another section of the 

"‘Modernize Inside and Outside” check list 

which will enable home owners to plan 
repairs and remodeling 
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O}jeres where to CHECK YOUR HOME FOR IMPROVEMENTS 





YOUR HOME MAY BE PUT IN: GOOD REPAIR, 
REMODELED, REDECORATED ON THE FHA PLAN 
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the top and sides of windows. In order to 
instruct dealers on how to arrange an attractive 
window display of the pieces mentioned above, 
a descriptive folder showing various arrange- 





A typical Title | window display, using FHA 

informative streamers and emblems in the 

foreground and> background, tied up with 

a sales campaign for paint, varnish and 
wallpaper 





ments for windows of different sizes and shapes 
has been provided. This folder is for the use 
of manufacturers, trade associations, and others 
wishing to tie in their sales outlets with the 
National Modernization Program of 1939. The 
folder will reproduce the window displays in 
full color. It is designed for distribution to 
dealers by mail or by salesmen. 

There are to be special posters for financial 
institutions which hold contracts of insurance to 
make modernization loans. These posters 
which will read “We Make Loans to Modern- 
ize,” will be 914 inches by 12 inches for display 
in windows,. Another piece will describe how 
dealers can develop and 


handle business under 
the “Property Improve- CONVENIENT MONTHL 
ment Credit Plan,” : 


PAYMENTS WILL HE 
Title I of the National } 

Housing Act. It is a 7 
brief merchandising 
manual for dealers sug- 





Poster, "Modernize In- 


side and Outside,'' 


which is available in 
three colors and two 
sizes for the dealer's 


window, wall or counter 
display 





gesting means by which 
they may increase their 
sales through the FHA 
plan of installment pay- 
ments. The Dealer- 
Guide is for distribution 
by manufacturers and 
trade associations to 
their sales outlets. 

In addition to the extensive use of radio in 
programs to be arranged locally by all State 
and district offices of FHA, manufacturers, 
dealers, and others will be provided upon re- 
quest, with scripts and commercial announce- 
ments by which their product may be tied in to 
the national program for home and _ business 
property modernization. 

On or after June 1, the FHA will make avail- 
able to motion picture theaters a new “Better 
Housing News Flash” on modernization. This 
is produced in technicolor. For information 
as to the date of showing, local theater exhibi- 
tors should be consulted. It is estimated nearly 
100,000,000 persons will view this film within 
the next few months. 

Dealer tie-in with the FHA program can 
only serve to bring about greater sale of all 
products and services required for the modern- 
ization of homes and business properties. In- 
telligent use of the FHA material, as far as 
window and other displays are concerned, may 
be assured by information furnished as to the 
use of the posters, emblems, streamers, etc. 
Proofs of newspaper advertisements will be 
sent to newspaper business offices, and mats 
of these illustrations will be available to deal- 
ers through local newspapers. Newspapers, 
trade and general magazines will carry releases 





A suggested Title | dealer - manufacturer 
window display, calling attention to the use 
of various products suitable for modern- 
ization purposes and paid for under the 
installment provisions of Title | 
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FIX UP YOUR HOME 


and features .on the National Modernization 
Program. 


The window display material is printed in 
red, blue, buff, and 
black. It has been de- 
signed for three sizes of 
windows. No. 7, con- 
taining all the material, 
is for windows meas- 
uring 12 to 16 feet. No. 
8, a careful selection of 
pieces, is planned for 
windows measuring 8 
to 12 feet. No. 9, con- 
taining four colorful 
posters, is for use in 4 
to 8 foot windows. 


A dealer guide, 8 by 
10% inches, mimeo- 
graphed, describing how 
dealers can develop and 
handle business under 
Title I, is a brief mer- 
chandising manual for 
dealers suggesting 
means by which they 
may increase their sales 


through the FHA plan. It contains the essen- 


tials of Title I. 
FHA has done its part in the preparation of 





the display and promotional material and it is 
up to the dealer to make use of it to show the 
owner how he can use Title I to advantage in 
protecting property against depreciation by in- 
creasing its. comfort, beauty, convenience, effi- 
ciency and livability. 

Dealers should bear in mind that loans under 
Title I are made only for equipment which 
becomes an actual part of the structure. This 
may include pumbing, heating and similar equip- 
ment. Eligible improvements include barns, 
garages, roadside stands, milk houses, silos, 
wells, cellars, etc. A partial list of the eligible 
equipment follows: 

Roof, chimney, chimney cap; flashing, ex- 
terior trim; gutters, downspouts; roof sheath- 
ing; dormers; weather-stripping; exterior 
walls—siding, brick, shingles, paint, other 
protective coverings; porch, bench, transom, 
doors, columns; steps—brick, wood, concrete, 
tile; grading and landscaping; walks and 
drives; attic ventilation, attic room; wall- 
board, plaster, etc.; new closet space, shelves; 
new outlets, new wiring; flooring—wood, tile, 


linoleum; plumbing fixtures; paints, wall- 
paper, interior decoration; built-in book- 
shelves, cabinets, cupboards, etc.; fireplace, 


mantel, flue, etc.; joists and subflooring; in- 
terior trim; recreation room, laundry, work- 
shop; heating plant; rafters, studding; doors, 
new hardware; electrical fixtures; lath; sheath- 
ing and insulation; blinds, shutters; garage, 
tool space, workshop, etc.; stairway—treads, 
rails, balusters; foundation walls; basement 
floor; drain tile, footing. 


FIX UP YOUR HOME 


FHA 
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~~.TAKING THE HEADACHE 











You’ve read many merchandising stories written from the dealer’s viewpoint — 
now read this one in which the “prospects” do most of the talking. They’re real 
people, typical of thousands of others. It will pay you to get acquainted with them. 
The story takes you behind the scenes, and shows you in detail what a leading 
merchandiser of building materials is doing to make home owning practical and 
“painless” for hundreds of young couples like the characters in this fact-story. 

















Continued from front page—young ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Davis’’ speaking: 


“Ten o'clock, and ’most time to hit the hay. 
Another grind tomorrow. Come home, eat, read 
the paper, listen to the radio, hit the hay again, 
get up for another grind at the same old office, 
with the same old faces around. . . Say, Lila, 
do you know what day this is?” 


“Sure. It's Wednesday.” 


“T mean the date. Do you know this is my 
thirty-first birthday? And what of it? Just 
another day in the life of the Davis family. 
Oh, I s’pose we’re doing as well as the average 
at that. A little money in the bank, few debts, 
good credit and all that. But it gets confounded 
monotonous sometimes.” 


“Wait a minute, Joe. I know it’s your birth- 
day, of course, but I hated to remind you of tt. 
1 think it’s a good time to have a little talk 
about this rut you're always talking about being 
wi, and...” 

“Talk! I don’t know what there is to talk 
about. I’m here and you're here, and I’m get- 
ting the same salary I was getting five years 
ago, and I don’t see any signs of getting any 
more. We’re not going to starve in the near 
future, and we're not going to do much of 
anything else either, far’s I can see.” 


“Well, Joe, it’s just that I’ve been thinking, 
why not get some sort of home of our own 
where we can get out in our own back yard 
when we feel like it. No more climbing apart- 
ment house stairs; no more moving every time 
we have an argument with the landlord about 
redecorating.” 

“You musta been talking to a real estate 
agent. I know the line: No more cancelled 





Displays in sales room of Foote Lumber & Coal Co., Minneapolis, of various types of homes, and monthly payments required 


rent receipts that you just throw away, but 
pieces of paper that make you a home owner. 
A house way out somewheres, sort of exclu- 
sive, where you can have a garden and keep 
a dog, and fence out the neighbors’ children. 
Oh, I'll admit it sounds attractive on the 
surface. But I’ve been looking into it a little 
on the quiet myself, and even if we did want 
to build or buy a place you’ve no idea of all 
the red tape it involves. Grief! When you live 
in an apartment all you have to do is ante up 
a check every month and all your worries are 
over.” 


“Yes, and the fun of buying your own place, 
and really owning something, is missing. And 
you feel like a transient in a strange locality, 
even if you live in the same flat for years. You 
don’t really take root there.” 


“That ‘take root’ phrase is good, too. Say, 
just who have you been talking to?” 


“Well, I ran across Mrs. Modine the other 
day. You remember she lived on the floor above 
us when we were in the Eighth Avenue place? 
Haven’t seen her for three years. They've 
bought a place and they’re crazy about it. Said 
we ought to investigate.” 


“We'd feel like jitterbugs before we got 
through with the real estate agent, the con- 
tractor, the loan sharks and the guy that finally 
threw us out because we couldn’t meet our pay- 
ments. Do you realize we’ve only managed to 
save a few hundred, and that’s a nest egg for 
a rainy day?” 

“Now, Joe, I really believe you are beginning 
to get old. You never used to be afraid of tak- 


ing a little risk. Anyway, Mrs. Modine said 
there’s a much easier way of buying a home 
now. They take all the details off your hands. 
You get the house built to order on a location 
you pick yourself, and all you have to worry 
about is moving in, and making a monthly pay- 
ment just as you do for an apartment.” 

“If there’s any such extra service as you say, 
you pay a lot extra for it, you can bet on that. 
Say, where is this place, where they hand you 
a home on a silver platter and eliminate all the 
worry?” 

“They don’t pretend to hand you anything on 
a silver platter. You pay for it, just as you pay 
for anything worth having. But they save you 
a lot of trouble, and they have a new system of 
selling so you can tell pretty nearly what you're 
going to get before you put down a cent. The 
name of the firm is the Foote Lumber & Coal 
Co. It’s right out here on University avenue 
and it’s open evenings. Mrs. Modine says we 
should see the little models of houses, some of 
them illuminated at night, with cute little yards 
around them—even trees. . .” 

“Say, I was driving past there the other day, 
and I’ll admit it did look attractive. That firm 
has a very good reputation, too. But maybe 
they deal in high priced stuff, beyond our reach. 
Anyway, I don’t know as I'd want to go into 
buying a home just now. Times are uncer- 
tam... 

“Why, Joe Davis, you know you'll be getting 
at least $200 a month as long as your firm’s do- 
ing business, if you want to stay there, and if 
you'd snap out of it ... get out of the rut, as 
you call it... you'd pep up a little and maybe 
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OUT OF HOME BUYING. . - 


they'd give you a raise. Oh, I don’t want to 
hurt you, dear, I know you work hard. But 
it seems as though the last couple of years 
you have been sort of, well, hibernating; just 
waiting for something to happen.” 


“Well, to cut a long argument short, I'll 
drive over there with you the first nice night, 
but I’m not going to be talked into anything 
beyond our means, and I don’t think I'll be 
talked into anything at all. Nite.” 


When they did drive out, the very next 
evening, the Foote Lumber & Coal Co. 





obtaining proper specifications and plans, 
and financing,” he told them. 

“The latter task is monumental in it- 
self, to one unfamiliar with such proce- 
dure. Some prospective buyers just 
haven’t time to look into all this and they 
are shrewd enough not to plunge into a 
deal as important as home buying in a 
hit or miss fashion. The Foote company 
has perfected a method of overcoming 
these difficulties.” 


A Foote company exhibit illustrating construction methods and materials 


plant was something of a revelation to 
Joe Davis and his pretty wife. They lin- 
gered outside, peering into the display 
windows for a time before entering. 

“Say, that’s pretty smart,” Joe commented. 
“I always thought a lumber business was just a 
yard somewhere the other side of the tracks 
where they sold boards. 

“Those model houses with price tags on ’em 

. the monthly payments. That must be a 
new wrinkle in selling houses . . . and helping 
the prospect to buy too. At least I’ve never 
heard of it before. Look at this one here... 
$42 a month. Why, we could afford that! 
But,” his enthusiasm waning, “there must be 


: lot of side. expenses that you learn about 
ater.” 


“There’s no time like the present to find out,” 
Lila insisted. 

Going inside, they introduced them- 
selves to C. A. Sather, who explained for 
them the company’s method of selling 
Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Homes—a sort 
ot “glorified selling” plan. 

“We realize that many people who 
would like to purchase homes are de- 
terred by the endless confusion and red 
tape, such as choosing a lot, a contractor, 


Then Mr. Sather conducted his “pros- 
pects” about the model houses. There are 
about 50 of them on display in the Foote 
rooms. 

“Anyone who couldn’t find something 
to suit him here would be hard to please,” 
Joe admitted. “And these tags indicate 
the monthly payments—absolutely all 
that has to be paid?” 

“The tags indicate the exact payments 
on these particular homes in particular 
places and under a certain set-up of cir- 
cumstances,’ Mr. Sather explained. 
“They represent the average cost of such 
dwellings. There is a variation according 
to locality and other factors, and when the 
home buyer decides upon just what he 
wants we figure the cost to the last cent, 
including everything. He knows exactly 
what he must pay before he enters into 
any contract.” 

A few diplomatic questions as to the 
Davis income and Mr. Sather was satis- 
fied the couple could well afford the home 
Mrs. Davis tentatively selected, from a 
model and photograph of the finished 
structure. The payments would amount 
to $41.60 a month. 

Within a few days Mr. and Mrs. Davis 
had chosen a lot, with the aid of some 
pointers by Mr. Sather, and reported 
back to the Foote office, where they were 
introduced to Henry B. Wiesner, “finan- 
cial fixer extraordinary,” who arranged 
for the contractor’s bid and FHA financ- 
ing. Within a short time the Davises 
were comfortably situated in their new 
home. 

“And all these years we’ve been living 
in apartments because we didn’t know 
how easy it was to get out,” Mrs. Davis 
sighed. “It’s a snappy way of-doing busi- 





Finishing and assembling house models for the Foote company's display 
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ness,” Joe conceded, “and an extremely 
satisfactory one from every viewpoint. 
But remember this Foote system is com- 
paratively new. And if you’d told me on 
my last birthday that we’d be living in 
our own home before dog days, and still 
have no financial worries I’d thought you 
a little cracked.” 

The narrator of this true life story 
doesn’t know whether Joe has been given 
a raise in salary as yet, but he does know 
that the new home owner is enjoying life 
more than he ever did in an apartment 
building, gets out-of-doors more, has no 
more money worries than the average 
person,—probably fewer—and has, to 
judge by his livelier outlook on life, 
“snapped out of it” as Mrs. Davis hoped. 

“And that’s no exceptional case,” C. A. 
Sather, master salesman for the Foote 
Lumber & Coal Co., relates. 


“Tt’s very simple. Prospective buyers 





In charge of financing is Henry B. 


often pick their own homes from our 
models. That’s where ‘eye appeal’ is a 
big factor. They can see the homes just 
as they will appear on their own lots, In 
many instances we have actual photos of 
the homes to accompany the models. Mr. 
Wiesner is in a position to give them 
all the information necessary on FHA 
loans and other aspects of financing. We 
do no so-called ‘high pressure’ selling. 
That isn’t necessary at all, and would be 
inadvisable anyway. 

“Having reached an agreement with 
our client on all exterior and interior de- 
tails we get the contractor’s bid and are 
ready to submit itemized figures and 
plans, both to the purchasers and to the 
FHA. For instance, the following tab- 
ulation would apply to a Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square Home involving payments of 


American fiumberman 


$40.21 monthly over a period of 24 years: 


Pee lg | ee ee ee $4,704.00 
Lf. Sf ee ee ee. ae 500.00 


FHA fees, charges etc. .....--.--..- 133.20 
EO OD nec daddcewe cs waxnnee $5,337.20 
ee $4,700.00 
Appraisal equity in lot.............. 500.00 
Additional cash needed............. 137.20 
ee Es Sa keGe ses ee oiakees $5,337.20 
SE Ck SOND a tae woo. see wo oe be.eeeel 4.50 
ET eG ee ak ws he 6 be eseaee 8.00 
Dam £00 Cae wer $2,000)... .ccccsce 14.10 
BE I Sion bk 4.0 406 oie tele wees 15.00 


OG ee re a 52.00 





I Shack cco shea owned nace 24.10 
SS Ee ee 11.75 
PE EE Girduwé code ceae ewes e oire 3.75 
$133.20 

MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
eh PE GE Bo vic oc ic icecccnsaveven $28.06 
ee ere 10.00 
1/12 annual fire insurance............. 1.15 
1/12 annual FHA insurance............ 1.00 
Pen er $40.21 


“We often aid our clients in purchas- 
ing lots,” says Mr. Sather. “If they have 





Wiesner, here seen in his office 


a favorite contractor, he does the work. 
If not, we can engage one who is thor- 
oughly reliable. It is of vital interest to 
us that everything conform to the stand- 
ards of Weyerhaeuser 4-Square materials 
and construction. In fact, we furnish a 
complete home building service at a cost 
that compares favorably with any other 
method of home merchandising. We sell 
only the lumber and millwork. Hopes, 
ideas and needs of purchasers are frankly, 
courteously discussed, without any actual 
or implied obligation on the part of the 
prospective customer.” 

The Foote Lumber & Coal Co. plant, 
located at 2518 University Ave., S.E., 
Minneapolis, is easily accessible from 
either Minneapolis or St. Paul. A stream 
of traffic flows past it at all hours. The 
office and display rooms have an all-glass 
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frontage of 270 feet on the avenue, and 
this frontage is all utilized to good advan- 
tage in the display of the model homes. 
In the interior, demonstrations of various 
kinds of roofing, insulation and other 
building materials are arranged, together 
with interesting photographs, magazines 
bearing on the subject of home building, 
and the company’s own literature. 


Ray Saberson, of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., St. Paul, is prime mover in the 
Weyerhaeuser “4-Square Homes” mer- 
chandising idea, and thousands of satis- 
fied customers attest the soundness of his 
theory and practice. H. M. McNeil is 
president of the Foote company. 


The names of so many “prospects” 
were obtained at the Minneapolis Home 
Beautiful Exposition recently, where, by 
the way, the Foote display captured first 
prize, that salesmen haven’t been able to 
complete contacting the potential pur- 
chasers. 

“Tt’s a busy life, but profitable, both 
for us and for our customers,” Mr. Wies- 
ner says, with a smile. 





Red Cedar Shingle Bureau 
Offers $500 In Cash Prizes 


To discover and assemble the best in 
display ideas being used by retail lumber 
dealers for promoting the sale of Certi- 
grade red cedar shingles, the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau is offering $500 in cash 
prizes in a contest that is open to all es- 
tablished retail lumber dealers and their 
designated employees. The contest, which 
is opened with this announcement, closes 
August 31, 1939, 

Manager W. W. Woodbridge of the 
Bureau points out that it is not necessary 
to confine entries in the contest to window 
displays. Any display — for example, 
floats, building shows, demonstration 
homes—is eligible, provided it serves the 
fundamental purpose of promoting Certi- 
grade shingle sales. 


The grand prize in the Certigrade con- 
test is $150 in cash. There are 22 addi- 
tional cash prizes. The contest will be 
judged on the basis of selling merit 
rather than on literary ability or artistic 
elaboration. 

“We have launched this contest,” 
Manager Woodbridge said, “as another 
service to the retail lumber dealer on the 
part of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. 
We have noted that many dealers are 
doing an aggressive job of developing 
sales display ideas for Certigrades. They 
are using those ideas to advantage in de- 
veloping profitable business with Certi- 
grades in such items as over-roofing and 
over-walling. We are glad to pay for 
the best of these ideas and have decided 
upon this contest as a means of discov- 
ering them.” 

Contest rules may be secured from the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, White Build- 
ing, Seattle, Wash., or from any of its 
field representatives. 
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85-YEAR-OLD 
FIRM DONS 
NEW GARB 


Within the last few months the Herd- 
man Lumber Co., Zanesville, Ohio, has 
carried out, under supervision of R. L. 
Dunlap, manager, an extensive program 
of improvement and enlargement, some 
of the highlights of which are reflected in 
the photographs appearing on this page. 
The company’s office at the old stand— 





mm. eo See, 











Showing yard office, one warehouse and part of dimension shed of the Herdman 


Lumber Co., South Zanesville, Ohio 


yard, where is also located the company’s 
fine mill, thoroughly equipped with mod- 
ern machinery, and adequate to care for 
the needs of the community. Altogether, 


us 


Showing part of uptown office after remodeling, of the Herdman Lumber Co., 


Zanesville, Ohio. 


136 North 4th Street, uptown—has been 
remodeled inside as indicated by one of 
the pictures. Back of this office has been 
constructed a warehouse, 30x70 feet, two 
stories high, in which “pick-up” mer- 
chandise is carried in stock, thus giving 
convenient service at the old stand to 
customers who want to drop in and pick 
up a little lumber or other material, as 
small stocks of almost everything are kept 
on hand there, although the bulk of the 
stock is carried at the South Zanesville 






Seated at desk is Kenneth Graham, order clerk 


the changes and improvements made by 
this company during the last few months 
place it in the front rank, among the 
largest and best equipped retail plants 
serving the Zanesville trade area. The 
Herdman company was founded in 1854, 
thus is rounding out 85 years of growth 
and service to its community. 

Of marked interest, also, is the an- 
nouncement made last month by Mr. 
Dunlap, of the establishment of the Zanes- 
ville Housing Guild, with headquarters at 
the Herdman yard. This means, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dunlap, that the people of 
Zanesville are now offered “an entirely 
new and most helpful service for anyone 
planning to build a new home or remodel 
an old one. In other words, this is a one- 
stop service for the customer, relieving 
him of the details incident to any kind of 
construction work. From time immemo- 
rial the process of building or remodeling 
a home has been a complicated and cum- 
bersome assembly of materials, personal 
services and money—a_nerve-racking 





The finish lumber shed, and (at end) new, enlarged mill of Herdman Lumber Co., South 
Zanesville, Ohio 








Front of uptown office of the Herdman Lumber Co., Zanesville, Ohio. Standing at 


left is Clyde Gray, estimator; at right, R. L. Dunlap, manager 


and time-consuming task. All this is now 
changed since certain leaders of the in- 
dustry have undertaken to correct that 
situation and are resolved that it shall be 
made as easy and safe to build or improve 
a home as to buy or repair an automobile. 
This has become an accomplished fact 
through the Housing Guild.” 

Some of the highlights of the service 
now assured to home owners by the 
Herdman Lumber Co. are: (1)A com- 
plete service unit in a form ready for use 
by the consumer. (2) Correct design, 
quality materials and sound construction. 
(3) Identified responsibility for the qual- 
ity of the completed unit. (4) A pre-de- 
termined price for the installed improve- 
ment—or the completed house. (5) 
Promotional effort on a package-service 
basis through one salesman. (6) Provid- 
ing a financing agency and a plan to 
amortize payment out of income, 
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Avoids Letdown With Open House at Yard 


Tracy, Minn., May 15.—It is some- 
times difficult for a lumber company 
which succeeds another to immediately 
gain the goodwill and confidence of its 
predecessor. Likely there is no change in 
policy, products or service, but, since the 
management is different, customers may 
not feel inclined to continue to deal with 
the concern. The N. C. House Lumber 
Co., which early this year purchased the 
business of the Dakota Lumber Co. in 
this town of 2,500 people, effectively re- 
moved any temporary barrier that might 
have caused a lull in trade by starting a 
remodeling campaign which terminated 
with a Grand Opening for the public on 
April 26. There has been something go- 
ing on around the yard to keep the pub- 
lic interested most of the time since there 
was a change in ownership, and the at- 
tendance at the Grand Opening was 


ample evidence that Mr. House is well 
established. 

The “big day” got under way at 9 
o’clock in the morning and rolled merrily 
along until 6 p.m. The residents of the 
town and its adjoining trade territory had 
been invited to the lumber yard by a 
newspaper - page sized broadside which 
had been widely distributed. It read in 
part: “We invite the public to be our 
guests on April 26 to get acquainted with 
and inspect the new modern office and 
lumber yard. This is our party and we 
extend a cordial invitation to you to be 
our guest on this special occasion.” 

Business men of Tracy received special 
attention from the lumber company. They 
were invited to an informal pre-opening 
stag party at the modern building ma- 
terial store the night of April 25 “from 
8:30 until you are tired or bored.” The 





can arrange FHA loans.” 





Timely Tips for Deaters 


“Re-roof in summer for protection in winter,” reads the sign featuring 
a store display which was responsible for sale of many gallons of roofing 
cement last summer by the dealer who planned it. 
photograph gives a good general idea of the display. 
a winter scene, dominated by a snow covered miniature house. 
of the lawn was a card reading, “See us for a good roofing contractor—we 





Cans of the roofing cement were stacked at 
either side. At right was a card, lettered in white on black background, 
clinching the argument with these words: “Don’t be like the man who 
wouldn’t fix his roof in the winter because of the rain and snow, and 
didn’t do it in the summer because it didn’t leak then.” 


The accompanying 
In the center was 
At front 








males of the town came by the score, en- 
joyed the preview of the remodeled build- 
ing, and, judging by the way they stayed, 
got neither tired nor bored! 

The interior of the renovated office is 
arranged conveniently, and stocks of 
paint, builders’ hardware, and nails have 
been added. It is expected that the turn- 
over in these items will be appreciable, 
and that their addition to other merchan- 
dise will prove of real service to custom- 
ers. While Mr. House was having the 
office improved all of the other buildings 
in the yard were repaired and repainted. 
A pleasing appearance was achieved by 
painting them a Colonial yellow with trim 
in contrasting tobacco brown. 

Merchandise prizes were given to all 
of the visitors during the day, and there 
were other awards for winners in the va- 
rious contests conducted. Among the 
prizes given were thirty Red Top steel 
fence posts to winners in a post driving 
contest; enough paint to decorate a kit- 
chen; a lock set for a front door; ten 
sacks of cement; a medicine cabinet, and 
five rolls of roofing. 





Interesting Ideas Adopted in 
This Yard 


The AmeErIcCAN LUMBERMAN is in- 
formed by one of its “news scouts” that 
Galliher & Klimkiewicz (Inc.), Wash- 
ington, D. C., have a very fine display 
room, of home-made design, showing imi- 
tation brick fireplaces and mantels, dif- 
ferent specimens of millwork, unpainted 
kitchen furniture sets, corner cabinets, 
and kitchen cabinets; from which the 
firm will make up any ensemble wanted. 
Stock mill doors are hinged against the 
wall—twenty different types being shown. 

Among the interesting things in the 
display room are an old fashioned baby 
crib, at least a hundred years old ; a hand- 
carved model stairway, about 18 inches 
high; and a mounted eagle which Mr. 
Klimkiewicz shot from a duck blind on 
his hunting and fishing estate at St. 
George’s Island in the Potomac. This 
bird has a wing spread of nine feet from 
tip to tip. 

The display room was made up entirely 
with products sold by Galliher & Klim- 
kiewicz, including all the woodwork, plas- 
ter board, wall beard etc. F. D. Klim- 
kiewicz believes in attractive window dis- 
plays, especially because his firm is lo- 
cated on a very busy street, near the U. 
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S. Navy Yard, and 1500 automobiles pass 
every hour. He likes to attract their at- 
tention to his yard with a well lighted 
window at night. 

When people come in he supplies them 
generously with printed booklets such as 
“Summer Camps and Cottages,” and 
“New Home Designs,” because a person 
coming in to buy lumber products wants 
to be shown what he can do with it. 

“We always have some people coming 
in and saying: ‘I want some ideas about 
a house,’ and we are ready for them,” 
explained Mr. Klimkiewicz. 

This firm also has the distinction of 
being the only lumber yard in the city 
with a garden. Mr. Klimkiewicz not only 
raises vegetables under glass, but has a 
small garden where he likes to putter 
around between customers’ calls. 

Galliher & Klimkiewicz have just fin- 
ished installing $10,000 worth of new 
machinery in their millwork plant, mod- 
ernizingg it and increasing its efficiency. 


They nqw have as large a millwork plant 
as any iff the city. 
Eachgfnachine has its own motor, and 


the play can turn out anything a custo- 
mer mag# desire. Before the recent modern- 
ization, all the machinery was run by a 
long belt, with central motive power. 

Among the newer equipment are two 
De Walt saws, and a band-saw of latest 
type. 





How Dealer Promotes Sales 
by Attractive Displays 


“I have always considered,” said the 
manager of the J. W. Mackemer Lumber 
Co., Peoria, Ill., to a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, “that the main 
business of a lumber company was to sell 
lumber. And while due to changing cir- 
cumstances most yards now also carry a 
wide variety of building materials, I still 
consider that wood should be spotlighted. 
If you can make your client see the ad- 
vantage of a home built of quality lumber 
you increase your volume of business im- 
mensely, for in addition to your main sale 
you add cement, lime, brick, paint etc., 
since all of these must be used in its con- 
struction. So we feature lumber and 
woodwork in all our advertising, both 
newspapers and window display, and 
people know that if there is anything new 
and good in building products we will 
have it.” 

The salesroom and warehouse of the 
J. W. Mackemer Lumber Co., situated in 
the heart of the Peoria business district, 
are extremely picturesque. Four large win- 
dows in front, and two on the side, give 
unexcelled opportunity for display. Much 
attention is paid to these, a new window 
trim being installed at least once a week, 
so that in the course of several months all 
of the lines are effectively brought to the 
attention of the buying public. 

A recent trim showed a card of green 
Suspended from a red arch, bearing sug- 
gestion, “Your Home—Is It as Modern 
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as Your Car? Spend for the Home. 
Beautify and Insulate with Stained Shin- 
gles.” Within the archway were two min- 
iature homes, labelled “Before” and “Af- 
ter.” One looks dull, the other had dark 
green stained shingles, white siding, and 
a white picket fence. A card here calls 
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attention to “The simple beauty of 
white.” Upon the rear wall are shown 
a number of samples of stained shingles. 
A card on an easel urged, “Build With 
Wood.” 

Another window had a number of 
green panel cards on each of which was 


Finds Profit in Hog Houses 


“The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
first magazine I can remember my father, 
the late E. J. Tucker, receiving. That 
was about forty years ago; I can remem- 
ber when just a small boy looking at the 
pictures of the big lumber mills appear- 
ing in the paper.” 

Thus in reminiscent vein writes C. C. 


and 3 feet 6 inches deep inside at plate. 
The sides slope inward, so that the house 
is 7 feet wide at bottom and 5 feet 2 
inches wide at plate. This house was 


built of 1x8-inch car siding. 

Picture at lower right shows a house 
with glass cloth window set in roof open- 
ing. This unit is used in spring as a 





Dealer makes good profit building and selling these hog houses (see descriptions) 


Tucker, lumber and building material 
dealer of Howe, Neb., enclosing a check 
for $3 to keep the paper coming another 
year. He continues with an interesting 
account of how he has been keeping busy 
and substantially increasing his profits by 
building and selling hog houses, like 
those shown in the accompanying snap- 
shots, which he sent. Mr. Tucker says: 

“T read in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of April 22 an article telling how a lum- 
ber dealer at Bluffton, Ind., is selling a 
good many hog houses to farmers in his 
territory, so I thought I would tell you 
about what I am doing along the same 
line. I got into the hog house game this 
spring and find it very profitable busi- 
ness. Living in a small town and de- 
pending entirely on the farm trade, I 
built four single and twelve double hog 
houses. Enclosed are some _ snapshots 
showing both the single and double 
houses I have built.” ° 

At upper left is shown the single house, 
with both roof door and lower door open. 
Thes¢ houses are 7 feet wide, 6 feet long, 








small brooder house, and in the fall will 
be used as a hog house. 

At lower left is same house closed. 

Picture at upper right shows the 
double house, partitioned off at 6 feet 
with clear sheathing or rough 1x6. This 
house is built of 1x6 W. P. flooring. 

In general the material used in these 
houses is as follows: For the outside run- 
ners 4x4 No. 1 fir, and for the two cen- 
ter runners 2x4 No. 1 W.P. All other 
dimension is No. 1 W.P. “I have used 
different kinds of material for the sides,” 
continued Mr. Tucker, “No. 2 Y.P. 
flooring, C.M.; No. 3 W.P. flooring, 
C.M., both 6-inch; No. 3 8-inch W.P. car 
siding, and for one single house I used C 
flat-grain 4-inch flooring; roof is also of 
same material, floor of 1x12 either 
dressed or rough W.P. My preference 
of all the materials is 1x8 car siding, be- 
cause it can be put together most rapidly. 

“About the first of June, or sooner, we 
begin to take future orders for fall de- 
livery. Another good building line with 
us is wagon boxes for use on trailers.” 
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an enlarged photo of a home recently 
built in Peoria of wood. Beneath each 
was the name and address of the owner, 
and “A New Home of 1939—Built With 
Wood.” 

“When a new home has been com- 
pleted, for which we furnished the lum- 
ber,” said this dealer, “we run a cut of 
it in the paper, with the caption, “Built 
of Lumber and Materials Supplied by the 
J. W. Mackemer Lumber Co.” As these 
occur at rather frequent intervals the pub- 
lic is constantly reminded of the beauty 
and durability of wood, and that our yard 
is the place to buy it.” 


How Small City Uses Big 
Neighbor to Boost 
Its Trade 


“Many cities and the merchants thereof 
take space in the country newspapers to 
advertise themselves and their merchan- 
dise,” said the manager of the Fullerton- 
Stuart Lumber Co., Sapulpa, Okla., “but 
if ‘a man bites a dog’ is news, then the 
action taken by our local Chamber of 
Commerce is certainly news. 

“For a period of three months our little 
city of Sapulpa (15,000 people) took 
weekly space in the Tulsa newspapers, to 
tell of the advantages of trading and liv- 
ing here. Successive issues featured our 
schools, two golf courses, library, junior 
college, and other institutions. We re- 
ceived many inquiries from all over the 
State from people who had seen the ads 
in the Tulsa papers, and many new fam- 
ilies and at least one manufacturing con- 
cern decided to make this town their 
home. This metropolitan advertising gave 
much effective publicity, many tourists 
routing their course so as to take in a 
town which was advertising itself so ex- 
tensively. 

“Realizing that some of the new ar- 
rivals would want to build homes or 
places of business, and that practically all 
would need some repairing or remodeling, 
we secured from the Chamber of Com- 
merce a list of all newcomers, and sent 
each a little note, welcoming them to 
Sapulpa, and offering our services and 
materials. Most strangers have no pref- 











This beautiful paint 
display, which was a 
feature of the Home 
Show at Fremont, 
Ohio, sponsored by 
the Gordon Lumber 
Co., should furnish 
inspiration for deal- 
ers wishing to show 
goods to best ad- 
vantage in store or 
display windows 
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erence as to the firms to patronize, so are 
glad to get the name, address and tele- 
phone number of a reliable concern and 
are bound to be favorably impressed with 
the first who extends a welcoming hand.” 


How Yard Cuts Cost of 
Handling Big Timbers 

Retail lumber and building material 
yards that are located in or near oil fields 
naturally do a considerable amount of 
business peculiar to the oil business, one 
of the principal items sold by such yards 
being timbers from which oil derricks and 
platforms are constructed. 

The Producers Lumber Co., C. C. 
Curd, president, with yard and purchas- 
ing office in Tulsa, Okla., operates a num- 
ber of yards that have this type of oil 
town business. One of these yards is lo- 
cated at Bristow, Okla. Carl Bilbert is 
the local manager. To quickly handle or- 
ders, and also to save labor costs, the 
company has installed a hand operated 
traveling crane which makes a great sav- 
ing of time and cost in getting out and 
storing large timbers. 

The apparatus, shown in photograph, is 
made of steel posts on which are fastened 
I-beams for tracks. Yale & Towne pul- 








Hand operated trav- 
eling crane which 
saves time and cost 
in handling large tim- 
bers in a Tulsa yard 





leys are mounted on each track, and from 
these is suspended another I-beam to car- 
ry the hoist. 

A Yale & Towne spur geared block is 
mounted on this traveling I-beam so that 
it can be moved to any desired position 
by means of a chain hung from each end. 

With this equipment the yard quickly 
gets out or stores the large oil derrick 
timbers at a very worth-while saving as 
compared with cost of hand labor. 


Take a Look Around Your Yard 
—What Do You See? 


Excellent and timely advice for retail- 
ers is given by J. D. McCarthy, secretary 
of the Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers Association, in a special message to 
members, as follows: 





It is house cleaning time at home and 
the vacuum cleaner and pails of water 
here and there make it more or less dan- 
gerous for a man to go home for lunch at 
noon, 

But—is it house cleaning time in your 
lumber yard? 

Check up on your yard, or better yet 
get some friend or individual that has not 
grown used to things the way they are 
around the yard tell you what needs a 
little perking up. 

Why pay for advertising, regardless of 
whether it is in newspapers, on billboards, 
or by direct mail, unless you are utilizing 
all of the selling and promotional features 
of your yard, office and plant? 

First, is the outside appearance of the 
plant as good as it should be? Would a 
little paint make the place more attractive? 
Are the signs on the place in good enough 
condition so that they can be read across 
the street? 

And the inside of. your office? Does it 
look attractive enough to make people 
want to stay and do business with you? 

Have you got the samples of merchan- 
dise in the best shape to show them to 
Mrs. Jones? Is your display of plan 
books, advertising matter and small sam- 
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ples in good shape? 
clean? 

Have you got a place outside the railing 
in your office where a woman could and 
would sit down? The other day we saw 
an Office where directly across from the 
display material they had some comfort- 
able chairs. 


Are your windows 


Now that your physical plant is in 
shape, what about the intangibles? Is the 
manner of answering the telephone good 
in your office? It is a very important mat- 
ter how you talk to potential customers 
over the phone. 


How do you and your employees meet 
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and handle the trade over the counter? 
What about accuracy in handling orders? 
Are they filled directly? How about 
promptness of delivery? Do you make it 
your business to see that goods promised 
at a certain time are there? 

Why not take a good, unbiased look at 
yourself, your plant and your methods? 


Closes Yard; Starts Another 


Tucumcar!, N. M., May 15.—A new 
addition to the business interests of Tu- 
cumcari is thé retail lumber and building 
material yard being located here by the 
Big Jo Lumber Co., with headquarters in 
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Wichita, Kan. This company is closing 
out its yard at Clayton, N. M., and J. H. 
Moxom, who has been manager there, has 
been transferred to Tucumcari and will 
have charge of the business here. Mr. 
Moxom, having been in this territory for 
the last twenty years, has a wide ac- 
quaintance and is eminently qualified to 
handle this important addition to the 
business and industrial life of this sec- 
tion. The necessary buildings are now 
being erected and the company is rapidly 
getting ready for business. 





AMERICAN railroads have the largest num- 
ber of high speed passenger trains in the world. 


He Collects Indian Antiques as Hobby 


Corsicana, TEx., May 15.—An ab- 
sorbing hobby in which he has found 
health, recreation, refuge from business 
and other worries and a valuable collec- 
tion of Indian antiquities besides, is that 
of F. W. Smith, manager of the local 
Lyon-Gray Lumber Co.’s yard. From 
boyhood this fascinating search has been 
going on. Mr. Smith was born in North 
Texas at a time when the Indian was only 
just disappearing from it. As he tells it: 
“I grew up with a vivid picture of the 
red man. He had been driven from the 
section in which I was born only a few 
years before my birth. Plenty of men 
and women were living, and some still 
live, who remember the Indians when 
they roamed at large over the Southwest.” 

lt was only natural that such a boy 
should begin to collect arrow tips, just 
as many another lad throughout the West 
has done, even in recent years. But his 
first find of a fine projectile point, in the 
borings from a well near his home, fired 
him with an enthusiasm for collecting 
Indian flints that led to serious study of 
Indian craftsmanship and a wide range 
of exploration. Today he has a truly 
notable collection of pottery and flint 
work, as can be seen by the accompanying 
kodak pictures of a few pieces in it. In 
a recent letter to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN Mr. Smith tells something about his 
experiences : 


After I moved to the central-east section of 
Texas I found the collecting easier and the 
finds superior to those of the north Texas 
region. On the surface I found arrow points, 
net sinkers, scraping knives, tiny bird points, 
grooved axes, drills and tomahawks. The old 
Indian graves yielded pottery, beads and pipes. 
Sandy loam with lots of leafy humus is of such 
nature that erosion often opens burials and 
€xposes the contents of the graves. Whenever 
I heard of such an exposure I would hurry to 
the spot and usually found something really 
worthwhile. In addition to the surface finds 
and the burials opened by erosion, we have 
numerous examples of the work of the Mound 
Builders. Some of the mounds contain a wealth 
of interesting relics. My collection grew very 
rapidly under such circumstances. Finding a 
great many more specimens than I had need 
for, T disposed' of some of the duplicates, but 
retained the most significant pieces for my own 
collection. 


I have visited some of the finest museums, 





such as the Field Museum and the Museum of 
the American Indian, and I don’t find much 
flint work that approaches our best examples. 
I consider the flints of our section the equal 
of, and in most cases superior to those of 
any other section. In addition we have certain 
portions of our district where dry caves hold 
the mummified remains of Stone Age men, 


to the pleasure it has given me, and I have the 
supreme satisfaction of having done a worth- 
while deed in preserving some of the remnants 
of a vanished race so that the future genera- 
tions may know something about it. 


Mr. Smith recently spoke at the Civitan 
Club about his collection and related some 








Some specimens from Texas lumberman's fine collection of Indian relics 


whose history can be read almost as readily 
by a skilled archeologist as the written record 
concerning the Egyptian. 

I can say my hobby has its interesting fea- 
tures from many angles. For instance, the 
fact that I have some of the collection on 
display in the store brings lots of people in. 
Its advertising value pays for the trouble, and 
not having the disadvantage of road signs, there 
is very little upkeep. That is one of the ma- 
terialistic sides. From another side I have the 
health angle. The pursuit of this hobby brings 
me into the great open spaces and consequent 
good health. I overcame the lingering effects 
of two struggles with pneumonia by this route. 
The cost has been practically nothing compared 


of his experiences in making his collec- 
tion. “No attempt was made to polish 
up this talk,” he said; “it was just a ram- 
bling account of my experiences. I am 
only a ‘dyed-in-the-wool’ lumberman, 
who, having lots of worries, likes to get 
out into the open and think about some- 
thing else.” However, the talk was re- 
ceived with much interest and was writ- 
ten up in the local paper. Just another 
side of this very worth while hobby, it 
brought him and his business consider- 
able helpful publicity. 
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For miles outside of Huntington, W. 
Va., roadside billboard signs apprise the 
traveller that he will find the Carolina 
Lumber Co. in the city. Arriving inside 
the limits, one notes signs of the same 
type at important street intersections. 
They carry messages which are brief and 
to the point, and their appearance is such 
as to indicate that the company whose 
name they bear is enterprising, merchan- 
dising minded, organized to serve every 
building need. Our first introduction to 
the company was through R. T. Shields 
and Joe Corea, salesmen. After a brief 
talk about Johns-Manville Housing Guild 
Plan, a variation of which the company 
uses in the package selling of complete 
homes, a woman customer entered. We 
have seen many displays of different 
kinds, but seldom have we had an oppor- 
tunity to observe a skilled salesman use 
one to consummate a sale. 


CUSTOMERS SKILLFULLY PLACED 
TO FACILITATE SALE 


R. T. Shields greeted the prospect, 
and seated her in front of his desk and 
facing the kitchen cabinet display. Her 
inquiry was with regard to modernizing 
her kitchen. The first thing that im- 
pressed us was the position in which the 
customer was placed—facing the display. 


Summer 
home of D. 
C. Thomp- 
son, manager 
Carolina 
Lumber Co., 
Huntington 


This enabled Mr. Shields to discuss the 
features of the cabinets, the sink and the 
layout, and, with the aid of literature 
which he arrayed on his desk, to translate 
his remarks into visual reality without 
the need of the customer changing her 
position or having her attention dis- 





Sign, typical of 40 to 50 used by 

Carolina Lumber Co., in and near 

city. Signs are changed every 
three to six months 





tracted. The only things she could see 
from where she sat were Mr. Shields, his 
literature, and the display at his back. 
After a half-hour presentation, during 
which we did not hear price mentioned, 
the sale was closed. It is not impossible 
that the sale could have been closed with- 
out the display, because Mr. Shields’ 
presentation was skillful and constructive. 
On the other hand we became convinced 
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Two Modern West 


Virginia Yards 


that the sale could not have been closed 
in the short time required for it without 
the display and the tactful use that was 
made of it. 


DISPLAYS ARE IMPORTANT 
PART OF MERCHANDISING 


We had never thought of a display be- 
fore in terms of the time element. To us, 
the entire value of display has been its 
power to awaken desire on the part of 
prospects and then to aid ultimately in 





closing a sale. Now, we see the added 
and no less tangible advantage of con- 
serving the salesman’s time and increas- 
ing the number of customers he can con- 
tact in the course of a day. 

Display is an important part of this 
company’s merchandising policy. In a 
room adjoining the one with the kitchen 
cabinets, is a large and attractively ar- 
ranged paint and builders’ hardware de- 
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THE RETAILER © 


One Uses Resultful Road Signs, New-Home Sales- 
man and Effective Displays; Both See Trucks Get 
Good Care--One by Having Full-Time Mechanic, 
Other by Inducing Drivers To Take Pride in Them 


partment. The paint stock inventories 
about $12,000, and the hardware stock is 
comparably large. In the store are a full 
time paint salesman and a full time hard- 
ware salesman. Both have had years of 
experience in the retailing of the two 
classes of material. 


PAINTED ROAD SIGNS ARE 
CHANGED EVERY FEW MONTHS 


After an interval we caught up with 
B. C. Emerson, an affable and hospitable 
gentleman who tried mightily to give us 
some time, but finally had to admit defeat 
under the press of arranging loans for 
customers who wanted to build homes. 
He turned us over to D. C. Thompson, 
the manager of the yard. We asked about 
the road signs, which at that time were 
featuring Bird roofs. 

“We have from forty to fifty of these 
signs,” said Mr. Thompson. “An adver- 
tising company builds, erects and serv- 
ices them for us. Most of them are made 
of California redwood, and some from 
native poplar. In all cases the lumber 
as well as the paint are purchased from 
us. We prefer to paint the signs rather 
than use paper posters. Usually we leave 
the same message on the signs for six 
months, but on account of the seasonal 
character of roofing, the Bird signs will 
be replaced at the end of three months. 
The highest price sign we have costs us 
$75 a month for rental. Prices grade 
down from that, depending on the impor- 
tance of the location with regard to traf- 
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Left: Mr. Gillion, estimator, Georgia 

Lumber Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; right: 

W. E. Hume, manager, and his pet 
terrier, Skip 





fic that passes it. In some cases we own 
the sites, and the only cost is for con- 
struction and maintenance.” ~ 

That the Bird ad has been effective is 
proved by the fact that the company sold 
three carloads of that roofing during the 
spring months. Another use of signs on 
a smaller scale is in front of the office. On 
one sign is the message, “We have bridg- 
ing 1x3 and 2x2 cut for 2xl0—16” o.c.” 
This bridging, which sells for 50 cents a 
bundle, provides a profitable use for what 
otherwise would be scrap material. 


DRAFTS COMPLETE PLANS AND 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR HOMES 


On the second floor of the office build- 
ing is a large, light and very attractive 
room with a polished yellow pine floor, 
and yellow pine trim and sash frames. 
Here, in addition to Mr. Thompson’s of- 
fice, is the drafting room where two men 
are kept employed constantly preparing 
plans and specifications for new homes 
costing up to $6,000. Plans for homes 
costing more than that amount are turned 
over to a licensed architect to develop. 

“We have one salesman who spends 
all of his time selling new homes,” said 
Mr. Thompson. “When we get a pros- 
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pect interested, we first determine his 
financial condition, then try to guide him 
in choosing a home of suitable type and 
cost, depending on what he can afford. 
Our next move is to prepare preliminary 
plans, and then get the final approval of 


the customer. At this time an agreement 
is reached that, if the customer places the 
job with someone else, he is to pay the 
costs of blueprints, specifications and 
drafting. Then we prepare full working 
drawings and specifications. We do no 
contracting, but the contractor selected 
to do the work is quoted on all materials 
except plumbing and electrical, including 
sewer pipe, but no metal pipe. We con- 
trol pipe selection of plumbing, heating 
and electrical equipment and material, 
though, through writing specifications.” 


THREE-LEVEL SHED HAS 
ELECTRIC ELEVATOR 


On a tour of the yard we were told 
that the company operates nine trucks, 
and three trailers, the largest of which 
has a capacity of one carload of lumber. 
To maintain this fleet, a full-time auto 
mechanic is employed. Notable among nu- 
merous lines carried in stock are grates 
and grate fronts for mining people, a 
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large stock of overhead garage doors, and 
fir dimension 24x24-inch in 86-foot 
lengths. The main shed consists of three 
levels which are serviced by an electric 
elevator equipped with automatic safety 
gates. Drives in all sheds are concrete, 
and the premises are serviced with 24- 
hour-a-day janitor help. A large, heated 
lunch room for yard employees occupies 
part of the main shed. Here, the men 
can eat in comfort, and smoke and lounge 
through the noon hour. A popular item 
in the yard is Wallrite, made by Fleming 
& Sons of Dallas, Tex. It is an inex- 
pensive wall covering carried in two de- 
signs, which can be applied with nails or 
flour paste, and is sold extensively to 
occupants of houses on mining opera- 
tions. 

“Everything,” said Mr. Thompson, 
“can be locked securely. We are in a 
section of town where many large plants 
have closed, and the buildings are decay- 
ing. The condition contributes to the de- 
velopment of a slum area close by, and 
we have to be careful on two scores. One 
is to keep oar own place looking attrac- 
tive—not permit it to sink to the level of 
the surroundings, and the other is to pro- 
tect our plant at night. Twenty-four 
hour janitor service and good locks ac- 
complish both.” 


HAS SMALL BRANCH YARD 
AT DANVILLE 


The company has a small yard at Dan- 
ville, W. Va., some 60 miles away. This 
yard has four trucks, and is operated by 
a manager, a shipping clerk and one yard 
man. It is stocked with all the materials 
handled in the home yard, and has a small 
mill. All cabinet work, however, is done 
in the mill at Huntington. With low 
overhead and a six-time annual turnover 
of stock, the yard is profitable. At the 
large mill in the home yard, practically 
any kind of work can be turned out. We 
noticed some exceptionally attractive 
doors, which we were told were made in 
the mill, using white pine rails and sap 
gum panels. Just before we left, Mr. 
Thompson showed us a picture of his 
summer home on the Twelvepole River, 
which we requested for reproduction with 
this article. The structure is 30 by 40 
feet, has a full basement and a large fire- 
place. Logs with plastered and cemented 
joints are natural on inside and outside. 
All doors are knotty white pine. The 
bath has knotty pine walls and colored 
fixtures. 


BLUEFIELD YARD IS 
SPLENDIDLY ORGANIZED 


In Bluefield, W. Va., the head of the 
Georgia Lumber Co. is W. E. Hume. The 
method of operation pursued by this com- 
pany is a complete story in itself, and is 
being prepared for presentation in a later 
issue. Of the company’s policies it is 
enough to say here that it is about as 
perfectly organized a retail business as 
we have ever seen. All we want to say 


of the success of the merchandising poli- 
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cies of the Georgia Lumber Co. at this 
time is to present briefly one of the ap- 
proximately one hundred homes it has 
built in Bluefield in the past several years, 
and of which we show a few pictures. 
The house was built for a contract 
price of $5,500. It represents perhaps 
something below the average in size and 
price of most of the houses the company 
has built, but is fairly representative of 
the seventeen new homes now under way. 
It has a full basement, full Anzac siding, 
four inches of rock wool insulation in the 
ceiling, walls of insulating lath with 
smooth white plaster, and oak floors. 


DRIVERS TAKE PERSONAL PRIDE 
IN CONDITION OF TRUCKS 


We propose to say very little about 
Mr. Hume and his personal views in the 
story dealing with the operation of his 
company, so we want to introduce him 
briefly here. We liked him so well that 
we spent almost a day and a half with 
him, and then decided that we had better 
acquire an interest in his company and 
stay on for good, or be on our way. We 





ALL THE MEMBERS of our firm have 
been readers of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN for as long as I can 
remember, and we peruse each 
issue with a great deal of interest. 
Your attention to the retail lum- 
ber business and the publishing of 
items concerning retailers have 
been very helpful to us. We have 
adopted for our own use several 
of the suggestions given in your 
Timely Tips for Retailers. — A. 
Henry Cask, vice president, F. P. 
Case & Sons (Inc.), Troy, Pa. 











took the latter course, since everything we 
saw indicated that Mr. Hume needed 
neither partner nor help. 

Travelling around the yard, we noted 
a company truck, as well kept as a pri- 
vate passenger car, and with a name and 
initials lettered on the door of the cab. 

“Each of our truck drivers,” said Mr. 
Hume, “has his own truck. No one else 
touches it, and his name is lettered on 
the cab. No one is permitted even to 
move it a short distance in the yard. Our 
drivers know that their business in life 
is to keep and drive a truck. They have 
been impressed with the importance of 
their jobs and the importance of keeping 
their equipment in top condition. You 
can’t expect a man to have pride in his 
tools, and a truck driver’s tool is his 
truck, unless you give him absolute con- 
trol and use of it. There is a good deal 
of rivalry among our fellows to see who 
can keep his equipment in the best con- 
dition. The system pays genuine divi- 
dends in the service we can give, the ad- 
vertising value of our trucks on the street, 
and low maintenance costs. A truck 
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driven by one man only gets better han- 
dling and care than if it is driven by any- 
one who happens to be around.” 

Giving a man a responsibility, outlin- 
ing his job for him, and then letting him 
alone-—is a policy that Mr. Hume follows 
throughout the concern, with the result 
that supervision of the personnel requires 
practically none of his time. In the course 
of our visit we were taken to the exhibi- 
tion mine maintained by the Pocahontas 
Coal Co., Pocahontas, W. Va., for the 
edification of visitors, and we were shown 
around the city and its environs. These 
tours had to do primarily with the retail 
lumber business, and were singularly free 
of Chamber of Commerce build-up. 


TELLS THE TRUTH—EVEN ABOUT 
HOME TOWN WEATHER 


In fact, at one time we remarked about 
the beautiful weather, and expected to be 
told that Bluefield was the garden spot 
of the earth. We have been in thou- 
sands of “garden spots of the earth,” and, 
since the weather really was beautiful, 
were a little mystified when we were told 
that this was exceptional. In all our ex- 
perience we have never been told in any 
part of the country that the weather at 
the time we experienced it was excep- 
tionally fine. No matter how nice it has 
been, someone has always told us that 
we should have seen it last month, or 
that we should be there next month, and 
that this really was below the usual 
standard. Still, we couldn’t see just how 
the weather could be finer anywhere than 
it was at that moment in Bluefield. Mr. 
Hume’s next statements stamped him in 
our memory as one of the most engag- 
ingly frank and outstandingly truthful 
men we have ever met. 

He said, “Bluefield has one of the worst 
climates that can be found anywhere. My 
father used to say that we had nine 
months of winter and four months of bad 
weather every year. When people would 
tell him that his arithmetic was bad or 
that he was using the proposed 13-month 
calendar without license, he would deny 
both, and tell them that no place on earth, 
not even Bluefield, could have so much 
bad weather in three months. You had 
to allow four months for it whether they 
were there or not.” 





“MANY PEOPLE who come to this sec- 
tion as transients decide to remain,” said 
E. F. Measeles, manager of the Eagle 
Pass Lumber Co., Del Rio, Tex. “There 
are numerous tourist camps in the vici- 
nity, and many persons coming to our 
city locate in them until they can estab- 
lish their own homes. Accordingly, we 
have found it profitable to place a card in 
every cottage in these camps, as well as 
in all hotel rooms, with the catchy little 
inscription: ‘If you are visiting, make 
yourself at home; if you are going to be 
permanent, let the Eagle Pass Lumber 
Co. build you a home.’ This gets the 
firm’s name before a great many new 
people, some of whom eventually buy.” 
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Carpenters’ Union and Dealers 
Co-operate to Promote Building 


WaukesuHa, Wis., May 15.—Five or 
six months ago, in this city, a restless, 
ambitious, carpenter named John Schmidt 
began mulling over ways and means of 
creating interest in home ownership by 
the “package” plan, so that he and the 
69 other members of Carpenters Local 
Union No. 344 would have more work. 
The inspiration has spread to such extent 
that tangible consequences are already in 
evidence. . 

With the idea of the carpenters them- 
selves building a model home still in an 
embryonic stage, Mr. Schmidt went to 
Ed Kuehl, president of the union, and 


fact the carpenters, after making clear 
their motives, received immediate promise 
of co-operation by the contractors as well 
as by the lumbermen. Any building in- 
crease that results from the experiment 
therefore will be to the benefit of the 
lumbermen. 

No plan was made whereby each of 
the seventy union carpenters would do- 
nate an equal amount of time. The men 
are all enthusiastic over the prospects. 
The day the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN rep- 
resentative happened around there were 
eight carpenters on the job—it was a reg- 
ular working day—but there were to be 





Here are a few of the seventy union carpenters who are building a Model Home in 
Waukesha, Wis., to help create desire for homes 


Roy Meyers, business manager, and 
talked it over. In the months following, 
the other members of the union speculated 
about it singly and in groups, debating its 
feasibility. However, the idea took root. 
The original committee of three was in- 
creased to seven, and by March 1 not 
only were the blueprints of the house 
completely worked out, but the whole 
plan of presenting it to the public was 
well in mind. 

Soon after the original idea was con- 
ceived the committee members went to 
each of the four retail lumber dealers of 
the city and talked it over informally, 
working out a co-operative plan whereby 
each yard was to supply approximately 
one-fourth of the material, and help in 
any other way that would give momen- 
tum to the scheme. The lumbermen even 
went so far as to quote prices only 
‘enough over cost to meet hauling ex- 
penses, being willing to gamble on the 
venture, as an ultimate. means to more 
sales, They’re not at all sorry now that 
they invested in the proposition. 

The union has no ulterior purpose, 
Wishing only to stimulate interest in home 
building, using whatever profits are re- 
alized for a fund for helping disabled or 
unemployed workers. This is the only 
home it aims to build. The union has no 
desire to infringe upon the field of retail 
lumber merchants, or of contractors. In 
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over thirty present on the following Sat- 
urday. 

The home is being built of lumber so 
far as possible, so that the services of the 
carpenters can be utilized to the fullest 
extent. Only best grades of lumber are 
going into the building, and as many dif- 
ferent varieties are being used as are 
available in the four yards in the city. 
Hemlock and white pine are being used 
for framework and sub-flooring, matched 
Douglas fir beneath the siding, hardwood 
floors, and redwood gable ends. The 
house is insulated throughout. The work 
on the cement block basement, plastering, 
wiring, and plumbing is all being turned 
over to workmen in those crafts, in con- 
formity to union regulations. The com- 
pleted home will be 28 by 34 feet, one 
story high, with two bedrooms, kitchen, 
combination living room and dining room, 
and bathroom. 

The lot purchased by the union was 
selected in an outlying district that al- 
ready has a sprinkling of homes in a class 
with this one. The plan for the home 
followed FHA specifications. 

The estimated sale value of the com- 
pleted home is $4,000. Total cost, ex- 
cluding donated work of the carpenters, 
is $2,000, figured at retail prices. Actual 
cost to the union, therefore, is $2,000, less 
the lumbermen’s deductions from regular 
cost of materials. 

The house is expected to be completed 
and furnished by June 10 at latest. Dates 
officially announced for the “Model Home 
Show and Open House” are June 15, 16, 
and 17. 


Visitors at National Home Show 
Interested in Low-Cost Housing 


The thousands of visitors, who flocked to 
the 1939 edition of the National House and 
Garden Exposition in Chicago during its nine- 
day run from May 13-21, showed considerable 
interest in the Cape Cod cottage which was the 
only house displayed this year. Set in the cen- 
ter of a landscaped lawn, the wood house at- 
tracted the attention of every show visitor. It 
was sponsored by the Indiana State Housing 
Association of Hammond, Ind., and is one of 
many planned for a 1,000-acre subdivision at 
Munster, Ind. 

Persons inspecting the four-room home were 
informed that it would be duplicated for $4,250 
on a purchaser’s lot within a 50-mile radius of 
Chicago. About 10 percent would be added to 
the cost to build the house with masonry walls 
to conform to the building code in Chicago. 
The over-all dimensions of the cottage, exclu- 
sive of the attached garage, are 28x26 feet. 
The garage measures 10%4x18 feet. There is 
no basement, but a utility room houses the hot 
water heating unit and laundry tubs. Living 
quarters consist of a living room, two bed- 
rooms, kitchen-dinette, and bath. Interior walls 
are finished with Celotex which has been given 
varied and harmonious color treatments in the 
different rooms. The house is roofed with 
Ruberoid asphalt shingles, and sided with 
Weatherbest cedar shingles painted white. 

The rough and finished lumber for the Cape 
Cod dwelling was supplied by the Lippman 
Lumber Co., Chicago. A. and Maurice B. 
Lippman are connected with the association 


which sponsored the project at the home show. 

Two facades of houses could also be in- 
spected by those attending the annual exposi- 
tion. One was of brick in a modern, classic 
design, while the second was an Ann Hathaway 
cottage with old English thatched roof. The 
cost of the former, a one-story, five-room 
place, was given as $8,000, while the thatched 
roof home containing six rooms on two floors 
would cost $12,500. 

An exhibit of considerable drawing power 
was that of finished panels of nearly fifty dif- 
ferent kinds of wood. The samples turned like 
leaves of a book, allowing a visitor to inspect 
the wood on each side. Many favorable com- 
ments were heard about the “warmth and na- 
tural beauty” of the various species. 

Home arts and crafts were given major rec- 
ognition at this year’s exposition, with the 
handiwork of men, women and children in all 
walks of life shown. This large exhibit in- 
cluded such homecraft products as model homes, 
boats, airplanes, wood work, and wood carvings. 

Among the numerous exhibitors were: Supe- 
rior Fireplace Co., DeWalt Products Corp., 
Majestic Lumber Co., Taylor Lumber Co., Mc- 
Wayne Fireplace Co., and the Pacific Lum- 


r Co. 

The FHA booth acted as a clearing house of 
information for prospective home builders seek- 
ing data on both financing and building. Those 
in charge of dispensing aid to interested per- 
sons seldom had any time to themselves 
throughout the show period. 
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Methods of Computing Time Under Wage- 
Hour Law Are Officially Suggested 


A number of questions that have puzzled em- 
ployers in both the manufacturing and dis- 
tributing branches of the lumber industry are 
answered in Interpretative Bulletin No. 13, 
recently issued by the Wage-and-Hour Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Labor. In part this 
bulletin is as follows: 


The Act contains no express guide as to 
the manner of computing hours of work, and 
reasonable rules must be adopted for pur- 
poses of enforcement of the Wage-and-Hour 
standards. As a general rule, hours worked 
will include (1) All time during which an 
employee is required to be on duty or to be 
on the employer’s premises, to be at a pre- 
scribed workplace; and (2) All time during 
which an employee is suffered or permitted 
to work, whether or not he is required to 
do so. 

In the large majority of cases, the de- 
termination of an employee’s working hours 
will be easily calculable under this formula 
and will include, in the ordinary case, all 
hours from the beginning of the workday to 
the end, with the exception of period when 
the employee is relieved of all duties for the 
purpose of eating meals. 


Time Clocks—Neither the statute nor regu- 
lations require that time clocks be used, or 
specify the manner in which an employer has 
to keep a record of the number of hours 
worked by his employees. Time _ clocks, 
where used, will be an appropriate basis for 
recording hours worked, only when they ac- 
curately reflect the period worked by the 
employee. It should be noted that if the 
employer requires the employees to punch 
a time clock, and the employee is required to 
be present for a considerable period of time 
before doing so, such time will be considered 
hours worked. 





Waiting Time and Employees Subject to 
Call—Many inquiries have been received with 
respect to period of inactivity due to the 
breakdown of machinery and time spent in 
waiting for materials to be furnished. Gen- 
erally, the time during which an employee 
is inactive by reason of interruption in his 
work beyond his control should be included 
in computing hours worked, either if the im- 
minence of the resumption of work requires 
the employee’s presence at the place of em- 
ployment, or if the interval is too brief to be 
utilized effectively in the employee’s own in- 
terest. This result would not be affected by 
the fact that the employer tells his em- 
ployees that they are free to leave the prem- 
ises. Hours worked are not limited to time 
spent in active labor, but include time given 
by the employee to the employer even though 
part of the time may be spent in idleness. 


Employees on Call—In some cases, em- 
ployees are engaged in active work for part 
of the day, but, because of the nature of the 
job, are also required to be on call for 24 
hours a day. Caretakers, custodians or watch- 
men of lumber camps during the off season 
when the camp is closed, live on the prem- 
ises of the employer, have a regular routine 
of duty, but are subject to call at any time 
in the event of any emergency. The fact that 
the employee makes his home at his em- 
ployer’s place of business in these cases, does 
not mean that the employee is necessarily 
working 24 hours a day. In the ordinary 
course of events, the employee has a normal 
night’s sleep, has ample time in which to 
eat his meals, and has a certain amount of 
time for relaxation and entirely private pur- 
suits. In some cases the employee may be 
free to come and go during certain periods. 
Thus, the facts may justify the conclusion 
that the employee is not working at all times 
during which he is subject to call in the 
event of an emergency, and a reasonable 
computation of working hours in this situa- 
tion will be accepted by the Division. 

In some cases, employees may be subject 
to call after the completion of their regular 
working day; employees may be called upon 
after regular working hours to furnish emer- 
gency service to customers. If the employee 
is required to remain on call in or about the 


place of business of the company, the time 
spent should be considered hours worked. If, 
on the other hand, the employee is merely 
required to leave word where he can be 
reached in the event of a call, and is not tied 
down to any particular place, such time need 
not ordinarily be considered hours worked. 
The employee, however, should be considered 
as working at any time during which he is 
actually making a call, and his hours worked 
would include all time traveling to and from 
such a call. 


Travel Time—The problem of travel time, 
in relation to hours worked, arises in a great 
variety of situations, and no precise mathe- 
matical formula will provide the answer in 
every case. The question is often one of 
degree; if the time spent by an employee in 
traveling is reasonably to be described as 
“all in a day’s work,” such time should be 
considered hours worked under the Act. 

As a general rule it may be stated that an 
employer should treat time spent by an 
employee during regular working hours in 
traveling pursuant to the employer’s instruc- 
tions as hours worked. If an employer re- 
quests his employee to do a job during 
regular working hours which requires the 
employee to leave the place of business, the 
traveling time of the employee should be 
included in hours worked, and this is true 
whether or not the particular job is within 
the employee’s regular duties. 

In many cases, travel time outside of regu- 


hours worked. Similarly, the time spent re- 
turning from the place at the close of the 
day’s work should be considered hours 
worked. 

In some cases, however, the employer re- 
quests his employees to report for work at 
a specified hour at the place where the work 
is to be performed, instead of at the em- 
ployer’s place of business. In these cases the 
employee’s working time may be considered 
to begin at the time he reports for work, 
unless the traveling time required in order 
to reach the place where the productive work 
is to be performed, is unreasonably dispro- 
portionate to the normal traveling time re- 
quired in reporting for work at the head- 
quarters of the employer. No precise formula 
will solve this type of situation. What is 
unreasonably disproportionate depends upon 
the facts in the particular case, and reason- 
able standards agreed upon between the em- 
ployeer and employee will be accepted for 
purposes of the Act. 


Educational Meetings—Time spent in at- 
tending meetings and lectures sponsored by 
the employer (whether or not attendance is 
voluntary) should be considered time worked, 
if such meetings and lectures are related to 
the employee’s work, as, for example, meet- 
ings and lectures for the purpose of teaching 
the employee the use of new types of ma- 
chinery on his job, mine rescue, fire pre- 
vention and control. In addition, time spent 
in attending any meetings and lectures should 





TOOLS FOR TO-MORROW'S 


SHOWN AT WORLD FAIR 





Visitors to the “Town of 
Tomorrow" at the New 
York World's Fair, where 
twenty-one model homes 
are open for inspection, 
will see the latest in ar- 
chitectural design and 
new building materials. 
In model home No. 15 
will be found the Stanley 
Home. Workshop fur- 
nished by Stanley Tools, 
New Britain, Conn. The 
space alloted for the 
workshop, as shown above, 
is small yet a compact, 
ideal home  craftsmen's 
workshop has been ar- 
ranged. Equipped with 
Stanley hand tools and 
Stanley electric tools, it 
shows an assortment that 
every woodworking hob- 
biest would like to own 
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lar working hours is considered “part of the 
day’s work” and, accordingly, should be 
treated as hours worked. Thus, an employee 
whose normal working day extends from 
8 a. m. to 5 p. m. may be requested by his 
employer at 5 p. m. to make one more outside 
eall which involves two hours of traveling 
time (to get to the place where the work 
is to be performed and report back to the 
office) and active labor of one hour. In such 
case the employer may not disregard the 
travel time in computing the number of hours 
worked by the particular employee; the em- 
ployee’s working day would extend from 
8 a. m. to 8 p. m. In this case the employee 
engages in active labor for his employer after 
the close of his regular working day, and 
his activities between 5 p. m. and 8 p. m. are, 
under the circumstances, reasonably to be 
considered as a continuation or extension of 
his normal working day. 


To and from Job—If a crew of workers is 
required to report for work at a designated 
place at a specified hour, and all the em- 
ployees are then driven to the place where 
they are to perform work, the time spent in 
riding to such place should be considered 


be considered hours worked if attendance is 
not wholly voluntary. 


Employees Having More Than One Job— 
Many inquiries have been received with re- 
spect to employees who work for twd or more 
companies. Thus, for example, Company A 
and Company B may arrange to employ 4 
common watchman, the employee having the 
duty of watching the property of both com- 
panies concurrently for a specified number 
of hours each night. In this case, A and B 
are not each required to pay the minimum 
rate required under the statute for all hours 
worked by the watchman (i. e. 25 cents an 
hour each) but A and B should be considered 
as a joint employer for purposes of the Act. 

In some cases, however, an employee may 
work 40 hours for Company A and 15 addi- 
tional hours during the same week on 24 
different job for Company B. In this case 
it would seem that if A and B are acting 
entirely independently of each other with 
respect to the employment of the particular 
employee, both A and B, in ascertaining their 
obligations under the Act, would be priv- 
ileged to disregard all work performed by 
the employee for the other company. 
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Two Groups Urge Home Building 


Means of Providing Attractive Low-Cost Homes Discussed by 
National Producers’ Council and Chicago Building Congress 


If the building industry had ears, they would 
have been flaming throughout the week of May 
8-13 due to all of the talking which was done 
about it in Chicago! The entire week had been 
designated as the city’s “Building Industry 
Week,” and talk about more and better con- 
struction could be heard on many sides. The 
six-day period was sponsored by the Chicago 
Building Congress whose members represent 
the lumber and building material industry, real 
estate field, contracting business, architect group 
and others associated with the building realm. 
“Buy, Build and. Modernize Now” was the 
slogan stressed by the congress. 

The highspot of the week was the banquet 
meeting the night of May 9 attended by about 
1,000 persons associated with the construction 
industry. Those present were told by Col. Wil- 
lard T. Chevalier, publisher of Business Week 
and a well known engineer, that wiping out large 
obsolete areas presents a great opportunity to 
revive building. 

“We are up against that old evil—obsoles- 
cence,” he said. “Getting rid of our slums is 
100 percent a business proposition. These areas 
cost a city far more than they return in taxes, 
and are a blight to good areas which surround 
them. This problem is a major one in Chicago 
as it is in every other city of the nation.” 

Elmer C. Jensen, president of the Chicago 
Building Congress, said that the organization’s 
principal asset is its enthusiasm, and that it 
couldn’t point to any past achievements as it 
was only started last December. 


Building Will Be Contagious 


“Building Industry Week is designed to 
awaken in the public the realization that any 
delay in starting seriously to build and mod- 
ernize will act against the welfare and well 
being of the community. If we start something, 
the action will be contagious,” declared Mr. 
Jensen. 

Tied in closely to the activities of Chicago’s 
Building Industry Week was the sixteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Producers’ Council, Inc., 
May 9-11. The central theme of the convention, 
which was attended by some of the country’s 
leading industrialists and construction men, was 
how to help the builders of lower cost homes to 
get more for their investment. Russell G. Crev- 
iston, president of the council, presided over the 
sessions, and presented his report the forenoon 
of May 10. Mr. Creviston told of the changes 
in organization and operating policy which have 
been made during his two-year administration, 
and reported on the work of various commit- 
tees. Turning his attention to the economic and 
social aspects of construction, the president said 
it is just coming to the attention of industry 
leaders that too many people are forced to live 
under conditions which are far below the recog- 
nized minimum standard. 

“We know that many of our residential cen- 
ters are unprotected against the inroads of the 
commercial world, and that every major city in 
the country, as well as many medium sized ones, 
is carrying a staggering loss from its slums,” 
stated Mr. Creviston. e believe that a fron- 
tier exists in every main street, in every indus- 
trial, commercial and residential center, and that 
such frontiers can be conquered by the products 
of modern science.” 


Small Homes Demonstration Lauded 


Members of the Producers’ Council, which 
promotes and encourages the adoption and use 
of new or improved building materials, heard 
the report of Ernest E. Trigg, chairman of the 
Committee on Industry Affairs, during the 
same session. In the report, the work of: the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association 


and the National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation in promoting the National Small Homes 
Demonstration was praised. It was reported 
that 3,500 retail lumbermen are co-operating 
with the 1939 demonstration house program to 
date. The building material industry was fur- 
ther complimented for its work by the commit- 
tee because its efforts are stimulating the whole 
housing field. 

F. P. Byington of Johns-Manville reported 
for the committee which was established by 
the council to serve manufacturers exhibiting at 
the New York World’s Fair. He said that 
there are fifteen interesting homes to visit in 
the “Town of Tomorrow,” which is regarded as 
one of the major features of the fair. The prod- 





A. B. TIBBETS, 
New York City; 
Elected President 


R. G. CREVISTON, 
Chicago; 
Retiring President 


ucts of more than 80 manufacturer's are on dis- 
play in the industry’s center, it was stated. 


New Officers Elected 


Officers were elected as follows for the com- 
ing year: 

President—A. B. Tibbets. 

lst Vice President—F. J. Plimpton. 

2nd Vice President—E. L. Saberson. 

Secretary—G. C. Dennebrink. 

Treasurer—John J. Matson. 

Directors for one year (newly elected)— 
H. F. Wardwell, G. C. Hay and C. R. Mc- 
Namara. 

Directors for two years (newly elected)— 
R. L. Mauchel, Russell T. Tree, Ernest E. 
Trigg, Irving Clark and Walter J. Kohler, Jr. 


At a joint luncheon of architects and mem- 
bers of the Producers’ Council, May 10, Charles 
D. Maginnis, Boston, president of the American 
Institute of Architects, said that building ma- 
terial manufacturers and retailers and architects 
face a challenge of devising ways to obtain 
large scale housing at low cost. 

“Previous to the depression, discussion of the 
demand for lower cost housing was limited to 
the women’s clubs,” Mr. Maginnis said. “Hap- 
pily the depression awakened finer things in us, 
and considerable thought is now being given to 
the gigantic problem and results are being 
achieved. We see the chance to get in 
touch with large scale inexpensive housing that 
would be profitable to everyone concerned.” 


Low Cost Materials Needed 


Col. Chevalier spoke briefly after Mr. Magin- 
nis had concluded. He suggested to the produc- 
ers that more attention be given to manufactur- 
ing ‘materials for low cost construction. A 


mass market is needed for building materials 
and the way to get it is to produce goods ap- 
pealing to the people interested in houses which 
they can afford, the speaker stated. 

During the afternoon session, C. Herrick 
Hammond reported on the “Home Building 
Service,” which a joint committee of the A. I. 
A., Producers’ Council and co-operating groups 
has developed. The aim of the service is to 
combine the efforts of groups of experts con- 
nected with the housing industry in providing 
good homes in the vast low-cost market. Sin- 
gling out the architects in the room, Mr. Ham- 
mond told them that 200 well designed small 
houses perform a greater human service than 
a million dollar skyscraper. 

Since the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
has set up machinrey to assist local communi- 
ties to provide a competent house building serv- 
ice including supervision of construction, it was 
felt by Mr. Hammond’s committee that the 
building industry and architects should concen- 
trate their efforts behind the program. 

It was pointed out by Don McNeal of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board that the 
Home Building Service is an attempt to pro- 
vide the small house buyer with value he pays 
for. Mr. McNeal said that the board realizes 
the importance of the small house industry, and 
that it is thought the Home Building Service 
will unite the efforts of several groups to tap 
the market. The speaker made the significant 
remark that small homes are usually built di- 
rectly for owners, and unquestionably the lum- 
ber and building material dealers are the mer- 
chandisers. It was further said that it is in- 
tended through the service to have these retail- 
ers develop and control building as much as 
possible. 


Loans by B&L League Discussed 


Attorney Horace Russell, Chicago, general 
counsel for the Building and Loan League, 
termed the Home Building Service plan as flex- 
ible and usable by anyone. During his brief 
remarks, he stated that the Building and Loan 
associations of the country are financing about 
50 percent of all residential buildings in the 
United States which are financed, and that it 
is believed within ten years the associations 
will have twice as much loaned on homes as at 
present. 

The members of the Producers’ Council, Inc., 
were introduced at the convention to James W. 
Follin, who has just been appointed managing 
director of the administrative office of the coun- 
cil in New York City. Mr. Follin has been as- 
sociated with the technical work of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board in Washington, 
D. C., as chief of the Home Building Service 
division. He is a graduate engineer, and has 
filled several responsible positions in the past. 





Extensive Program Planned for 
Gypsum Division 


Fort CLinton, OHI0, May 15.—The Ameri- 
can Gypsum Division of the Celotex Corporation 
was host May 1 and 2, to fifty Celotex sales- 
men from the north central States who met, 
here, at the company’s gypsum plant, for an 
intensive course of training on gypsum and 
gypsum products, under the direction of Henry 
W. Collins, vice president in charge of sales. 
The meeting, which concluded a series of train- 
ing periods, marks the first step in the com- 
pany’s plans to extend its new line of gypsum 
products. Arthur R. Block is American’s 
sales manager, and C. F. Miller is general man- 
ager of the gypsum division. Jack Hussey is 
in charge of the company’s sales nationally. 











Don Campbell, retiring NRLDA president, 

has the floor as Frank Carnahan, NRLDA 

secretary, and H. R. Northup, of the 
NLMA, lend attentive ears 


WasHiIncTon, D. C., May 15—The twenty- 
second annual meeting of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, one of the best 
attended and most successful in its history, was 
held here May 9 and 10. All major problems 
affecting the retail lumber dealer, and his rela- 
tionship with the other factors in the lumber 
and building material industry, were considered 
at length with the promotion of small homes 
emphasized as the focal point through which to 
secure an immediate increase and subsequent 
larger volume of business. 

Unanimously supporting the selections of the 
nominating committee, as presented by Stuart 
Campbell, Louisville, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Roger S. Finkbine, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Vice President—Carl Blackstock, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Treasurer—George La Pointe, Menomonie, 
Wis. 

Secretary—Frank Carnahan, 
dD. 


Washington, 


Pacific Northwest Progress 


Perhaps no address created greater interest 
and enthusiasm than that of W. C. Bell of the 
Western Homes Foundation, Seattle, Wash., 
which was given before an open meeting on the 
final day. Mr. Bell spoke in detail about the 
success his group has had and is having in 
popularizing home-ownership in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

“The methods advanced at the meeting,” he 





Dick Kimbell, of NLMA staff, and L. O. 

Taylor, Minneapolis, cast critical eyes over 

HOME Magazine prior to meeting of 
NLMA executive committee 
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said, “confirm the ideas we have been follow- 
ing in the Pacific Northwest for the past year. 
Our program would never be a large one ex- 
cept that it is to be a part of the national pro- 
gram such as has been outlined here.” Mr. 
Bell related how the foundation was created 
and developed step by step, giving credit for 
its success to the co-operation and co-ordination 
of dealers, manufacturers, the press, community 
organizations, etc. Included in the groups ac- 
cording support are the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, and 
other organized manufacturer and distributor 
groups of the West Coast. “The Minute Man- 
ual” to aid the dealer in presenting the home 
ownership story to his customers was com- 
piled, and largely through the retail lumber 
dealer, press co-operation with dailies and 
weeklies was obtained. Instead of writing a 
story about the house in ordinary lumber term- 
inology, all designs were re-named and ‘ 
mance” was put into the stories, which the 
newspapers were glad to handle. An amazing 
number of inquiries resulted and now a full- 
time secretary has been employed to handle 
this part of the program. 

The foundation developed a series of small 
model homes, suitable for the Pacific North- 
west. Each home in the series has a story of its 
own and the models were displayed at numer- 
ous gatherings, fairs, clubs, and in department 
stores. Illustrations and projection equipment 
were also used. The demand was so great that 
dealers had to be called upon to participate ac- 
tively in this part of the program to supplement 
the available foundation personnel. 


Value from Use Only 


“A great deal of money has been spent on 
the program of the National Small Homes 
Demonstration and if we do not use all of 
these tools that are given us it will be just 
so much money wasted,” Mr. Bell said. “We 
should give the public a chance to decide 
whether or not they like the houses rather 
than to try to judge the plans by our own 
likes and dislikes. If we have featured cer- 
tain model homes for a year and in that time 
have had so many requests for plans that a 
full-time employee is kept busy handling re- 
quests, there is only one conclusion to be 
reached—plenty of people have an idea of 
building or buying a house along the simple 
lines advocated; these designs have had a 
lot of study and are worthy of serious con- 
sideration.” 


Those present showed strong resentment 
against what was termed an “epidemic of criti- 
cism” of the building industry which has been 
appearing in certain newspapers, films, radio 
broadcasts, and in the utterances of certain Gov- 
ernment officials. The adverse criticism has been 
proved wholly unwarranted by facts and figures 
assembled and made available for public use. 

Among the resolutions adopted was one com- 
mending the activity of the Public Relations 
Division of the NRLDA in meeting the attacks 
against the building industry with a co-ordi- 
nated, systematic and persistent campaign of the 
true facts about building costs; one urging that 
everyone in the building industry be impressed 
with the fact that the emotional attitude of the 
public and public officials will be conditioned 
by inaccurate attacks if they are unanswered, 
and that the entire industry be mobilized to 
refute inaccuracy with the following facts: 

First, that building material costs today 
are actually lower in comparison with other 
commodity prices than in previous periods 
of business depression; second, that unit 
costs of construction through the utilization 
of private enterprise and conventional 
process of construction are far lower than 
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those obtained by any of the experiments in 
subsidized housing, mass construction, etc.; 
third, that solutions proposed by critics of 
the building industry to reduce building cots 
have been tried repeatedly and would have 
been adopted if they had succeeded in effect- 
ing actual econemies. 


Another resolution commended the work of 
the Merchandising Institute for its value to the 
retail lumber industry and also praised the ef- 
forts of the officers and directors of the Mer- 
chandising council, particularly Paul Collier and 
Hawley W. Wilbur, “for their years of tire- 
less devotion to this project.” A further reso- 
lution expressed appreciation of the generosity 
and co-operation of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in the campaign to pro- 
mote low-cost construction through the Na- 
tional Small Homes Demonstration program 
conducted by the two groups as a joint enter- 
prise. Secretary Carnahan received due credit 
for his untiring work and material assistance 
in securing the passage of amendments to the 
National Housing Act, extending its operation 





Roger Finkbine, 

president, 

retiring President Don Campbell and Frank 
Carnahan, retailers’ secretary 


newly elected NRLDA 
receives congratulations from 


under both Titles I and II. A final resolution 
expressed the industry's appreciation of the 
work of the association’s retiring president, Don 
Campbell, Lebanon, Ky., who is credited with 
having directed the policies of the association 
in an expert manner, developed new departments 
of enterprise and service, and whose administra- 
tion has resulted in an enhanced appreciation 
of the need for and value of a strong national 
association. 


Drive For Title | Business 


In reporting on FHA legislation, Secretary 
Carnahan was most enthusiastic about the pros- 
pects of greatly increased activity under Title I. 

“At the present time,” he said, “about 
$20,000,000 worth of business monthly is be- 
ing done under Title I, and the FHA is par- 
ticularly anxious to make a drive to increase 
this volume so as to offset the premium 
charge to be levied against the banks under 
the new legislation. The FHA plans for an 
intensive drive on the modernization and re- 
pair work [explained in detail elsewhere in 
this issue—Editor] include the most attrac- 
tive window display signs I have ever seen. 
These will be available to dealers who will 
make good use of the material.” 

Mr. Carnahan dwelt at length on the promo- 
tional activities, including the Merchandising 
Institute and public relations program to com- 
bat unfair propaganda. “We must seek closer 
co-operation between the press and retail lum- 
ber dealers,” he said, “looking toward wider 
dissemination of constructive educational infor- 
mation relative to the building industry and 
acquainting the public with the facilities avail- 
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able—on more generous terms than ever before 
—for building, modernization and repair. The 
encouraging results of our activities to date 
would indicate the great potential good that can 
be done for our industry through continuation 
of these activities on a broader basis.” 


Institute Forging Ahead 


Hawley W. Wilbur, president of the Mer- 
chandising Institute, submitted to the board of 
directors an encouraging report of the ten 
months of institute work, stating the activity 
had been successful and is fulfilling the hopes 
of all concerned as a means of helping to do a 
better selling job. Mr. Wilbur pointed out that 
the review committee, made up of men of wide 
experience in selling, passes upon every section 
of the institute course, which is thus assured to 
be of practical application to the retail lumber 
dealer. While enrollment in the institute to 
date has been very satisfactory, Mr. Wilbur 
emphasized the need for largely increasing it 
during the coming year in order that its benefits 
may be more widely extended. He announced 
with regret the resignation of C. I. Cheyney as 
a member of the retailers’ committee of the in- 
stitute, due to ill health. President Finkbine 
- been designated to serve in Mr. Cheyney’s 
place. 

Ormie C. Lance, secretary of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s ‘Association, as chairman, re- 
ported to the board on the Secretaries’ Confer- 
ence and announced the election of the following 
officers: 

President—H. M. Gaines, Michigan. 

Vice President—C. A. Pickett, Texas. 

Secretary—J. D. McCarthy, Illinois. 

Mr. Lance also announced the recent ap- 
pointment of members of the secretaries’ 
contact committee as follows: G. E. DeNike, 
New Jersey, chairman; R. W. Slagle, Indiana; 
H. M. Gaines, Michigan; Don S. Montgomery, 
Wisconsin, and J..D. McCarthy, Illinois. 

Paul S. Collier submitted to the board a re- 
port on a conference with Deputy Administra- 
tor Sifton and two attorneys of the Wage 
and Hours Division, which resulted in little, if 
any, new light being thrown upon the status 
of retail lumber dealers under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 


Honor Retiring President 


A pleasing feature of the meeting of the board 
of directors was the presentation of a hand- 
some sterling silver service to Don A. Campbell, 





Findley Torrence has some fun with the 
waitress, as Harris Mitchell, secretary Vir- 
ginia Building Material Association, looks on 





retiring president of the organization. Spencer 
D. Baldwin made the presentation as a token 
of appreciation of Mr. Campbell’s capable and 
untiring services as president for a two-year 
period. “We are further indebted,” Mr. Bald- 
win said, “to Mrs. Campbell for the many sac- 
rifices she has made.” ‘Thereupon Mrs. Camp- 
bell was presented a spray of beautiful red roses. 

Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, received a warm wel- 
come when presented by F. W. Sternenberg of 
Austin, Texas, an old friend, as a fellow lum- 
berman. “I never graduated from the lumber 
business. I am still in it,” he said. 

The RFC chairman said he thought he ought 
to talk a little bit about Government in business. 
“While nobody in business likes Government in 
business,” he remarked, “during the past six or 
seven years Government in business on the 
whole has done a pretty good job. Government 
credit extended to business in that time has ag- 
gregated about $20,000,000,000, a little more 
than one-half of it arising from the RFC. Sev- 
eral other large lending and underwriting 
agencies have participated in this effort to 
lend a hand to business, farms, homes, railroads, 
insurance companies and virtually all lines of 
endeavor.” He discussed briefly the various 
types of loans made by the RFC and the vol- 
ume of each, and predicted that there would not 
be enough loss from any of these transactions 
to be felt in the taxes of those present. He also 
predicted there would be little, if any, loss ul- 
timately. 


All Industry Groups Active 


At the conclusion of Mr. Jones’ address, 
President Finkbine turned the chair over to 
Mr. LaPointe as chairman of the public rela- 
tions committee. Mr. LaPointe told briefly of 
the efforts of the committee to interest manu- 
facturing groups in supporting the public rela- 
tions program of the NRLDA. He reported 
that the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation had made a cash contribution which 
enabled the work to be carried on during the 
first four months of this year. Mr. LaPointe 
also said he had received definite assurances 
from the asphalt industry of a similar contri- 
bution, and that the insulation board industry’s 
spokesmen had indicated favorable action as 
soon as the matter could go through the machin- 
ery of that group. Other groups indicated an 
active interest, including paint and varnish. 

“Ts our objective right, and how are we to 
go ahead from here?” he asked, calling upon 
Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
for an answer. Dr. Compton in turn presented 
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"blowout" as 
lumber manufacturers meet with dealers 


Wilson Compton stages a 


I. N. Tate, vice president of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. Mr. Tate expressed delight at the 
growing co-operation and co-ordination between 
manufacturers and retailers, adding that the 
manufacturers are a lot more interested in get- 
ting their lumber out of retail yards than get- 
ting it into them. 

“Tf I were running your association,” Mr. 
Tate said, “I would want to go to every re- 
tailer in the country every month with an 
educational line that would be helpful, and 
play up national association activities. You 
know, and your live regional secretaries 
know, they would be a lot stronger if the 
national association were stronger. A lot 
of things must be done nationally that can- 
not be done regionally.” 

He urged everyone to get on the National 
Small Homes Demonstration “bandwagon” and 
take it to town this year. “This,” he said, “i 
a joint game.” Newspaper stories, such as he 
has been seeing in different parts of the country 
of late, he described as “terribly important.” He 
identified them as of national origin. Among the 
exhibits in the ballroom of the Raleigh Hotel, 
where the meeting was held, was an impressive 
array of clippings from newspapers in all sec- 
tions which had given space to material sent 
out by the public relations division. “All of us 


(Continued on page 41) 





Talking things over at the Raleigh Hotel 
in Washington, left to right: Carl Black- 
stock, Seattle; George La Pointe, Menom- 
onie, Wis.; Carl Locke, Beaumont, Tex.; 
Jack Bryant, Asphalt Shingle Industry, Chi- 
cago, and Dean Prescott, Fresno, Calif. 
All but Jack Bryant are members of the 
NRLDA executive committee 








George Dulany, Clinton, lowa, hears a 
"good one" from E. W. Demarest, of the 
West Coast Lumbermen's Association 


W asHINGTON, D. C., May 15—Last week was 
in a very real sense “Lumber Week” in the 
national capital. In addition to participating in 
various joint sessions with the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association in connection with 
its annual meeting, members of the executive 
committees of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association and several secretary-mana- 
gers of manufacturing organizations held a 
series of important meetings and covered quite 
an extensive agenda. 

Nineteen manufacturers and seven secretary- 
managers participated in the latter meetings, as 
well as in joint meetings with the retailers. On 
Monday the manufacturers joined with both 
retailers and wholesalers in what was termed 
a National Trade Conference under the chair- 
manship of George W. Dulany, Jr., at which 
inter-group relations within the industry were 
discussed. Manufacturers representatives also 
attended the meeting of the Merchandising In- 
stitute on Sunday afternoon. 

Matters coming before the manufacturers for 
discussion included: 

1. Financial and departmental reports. 

2. Manufacturers Sales Managers Confer- 
ence, Memphis, May 25 and 26. 

3. Status and plans of the Timber En- 
gineering Co. 

4. Pending amendments to various labor 
laws. 

5. Means of developing more extensive co- 
operation in the lumber industry with the 
National Small Homes Demonstration. 

6. Lumber-built demonstration houses at 
the New York World’s Fair and the San 
Francisco World’s Fair. 

7. Pending legislation on maritime ship- 
ping services and rates, restricting log ex- 
ports, and tariffs, and use of domestic mate- 
rials in Government-financed or Government- 
insured construction. 

8. Possibility of undertaking a continuing 
survey and analysis of lumber industry basic 
conditions and fundamental trends with a 
view to improvements, especially in market- 
ing and distribution of lumber and timber 
products. 

9%. Forestry matters in relation to the in- 
vestigations of the Congressional Joint Com- 
mittee. 

10. Representation of all forest land own- 
ers—lumber, pulp and paper, naval stores, 
and wood chemical industries—to deal with 
forestry and conservation problems. 

11. Proposals for broadening the financial 
support of lumber association activities, 
especially promotion, as recommended by 
President McNary. 


Confer with Officials on Legislation 


Prominent officials of the Departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce were guests of the 
executive committee of the NLMA at an in- 
formal luncheon on Tuesday, during which 
there was general discussion of economic prob- 
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Asks Government Co- 


operation 


in Solving 


Industry Problems 


lems affecting the lumber industry, which have 
developed as a result of legislation in the past 
three years. Discussions covered such important 
matters as the import-export position of Amer- 
ican lumber and timber, maritime rates and 
services, administration of the Wage-and-Hour 
law, the National Labor Relations Act, low- 
cost housing and the investigation being con- 
ducted by the National Economic Committee. 
The luncheon meeting was arranged in the 
belief that first-hand information on, and a 
thorough understanding of, the problems of the 





R. E. Broderick, secretary-manager North- 
eastern Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
receives a bit of advice from R. C. Winton, 
of the Winton Lumber Co., Minneapolis 


lumber industry growing out of many new 
regulations would tend toward a more satisfac- 
tory administration of these laws. 

Col. Greeley presented the lumber industry’s 
current export position and the matter of 
maritime rates and services. Lumber industry 
problems in the application of the Wage-and- 
Hour law were discussed by Mr. Watzek. The 
position of the industry with regard to low-cost 
housing was presented by I. N. Tate, vice pres- 
ident of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. Wil- 
son Compton, secretary and manager of the 
NLMA, discussed the project of the forest in- 
dustries for a national industry survey. 

Official guests included Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace, Chief Forester Silcox; Edward 
Noble, special assistant to the Secretary of 
Commerce; Prentiss Coonley, of the Business 
Advisory Council, and Phillips A. Hayward, 
chief of the Forest Products Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Lumber Spokesmen Present Position 


After the luncheon meeting, the following 
summary of the position advanced by the lum- 
ber spokesmen on these important problems was 
released : 

1. LUMBER EXPORT-IMPORT — What- 
ever else may be said about lumber export 


and import trade, the last ten years show a 
decline of American lumber from first rank 
to fifth rank in international lumber trade; 
and our export lumber volume the lowest in 
over forty years. Since the first of the im- 
portant reciprocal trade agreements, the ratio 
of our lumber exports to lumber imports has 
declined from 3 to 1 in 1935, to 3 to 2 in 
1939, with imports up and exports down. 


2. MARITIME RATES AND SERVICES— 
Our lumber export trade has been handi- 
capped by competitive disadvantages in ship- 
ping rates and shipping services. Our in- 
dustry has appealed to the Maritime Commis- 
sion and now to Congress for actions which 
will provide shipping rates as low as, but 
not lower than, rates available to principal 
competitors; also, more adequate shipping 
services. A difficult problem, and the Com- 
mission evidently indifferent. But there must 
be action or we lose our place in world lum- 
ber trade. 


3. MINIMUM WAGES, MAXIMUM HOURS 
—Under Federal Wage-Hour law, lumbering, 
a semi-agricultural industry, especially in 
the South and North, is required to meet 
factory wage standards. Administration of 
such law, even under favorable conditions, 
is difficult. N.R.A. experience demonstrated 
that. Fair administration is possible only 
if the law is uniformly enforced on all com- 
petitors. The law is not now being generally 
complied with or enforced in the South. That 
fact is creating a difficult and in some sec- 
tions a dangerous competitive situation. 
There is no doubt of the earnestness of 
effort, but there is doubt that the Adminis- 
tration understands the magnitude of the 
task of enforcing factory wage standards in 
a semi-agricultural industry; or that enforce- 
ment of the law means closing of hundreds 
and probably thousands of mills which are 
unable to operate on minimum wages as 
fixed in this law. Some way should be found 
for deferring the application of a 30-cent 
minimum until there is enforcement of 25 
cents. 


4. LABOR RELATIONS ACT—The lumber 
especially in the West, has had 


industry, 





John W. Watzek, Jr., Chicago, talks it over 
with H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager 
Southern Pine Association 
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acute experience with inter-union jurisdic- 
tional controversies and with promiscuous 
boycotts, based not on complaints against 
employers but on rivalries between unions 
and conflict of union ambitions. 


5. LOW-COST SMALL HOMES—Economi- 
cally and officially, and we hope politically, 
the threadworn bogey of a threatening ‘“na- 
tional timber famine” has now been buried. 
We face the problem of the best use of 
forest lands and resources for maintaining 





"What's the idea?" says S. V. Fullaway, Jr., 

secretary-manager Western Pine Associa- 

tion, snapped talking with J. F. Coleman, 
of the same group 


Amemecan fiunherman 


industry and employment. In terms of acres 
of land involved, it is a problem comparable 
with the so called farm problem. The pro- 
motion of building and ownership of small 
homes, and the means of making them avail- 
able at lower costs, constitute the most 
promising single opportunity, for ten years 
ahead, for recovery of industry and employ- 
ment in these industries. This offers an 
unusual opportunity for concerted public and 
industry action. 

6. ECONOMIC SURVEY — Fundamentally 
the forest industries’ problem is a problem 
of markets and uses. There is and will be 
adequate national timber supply. We want 
public interest and public co-operation. We 
don’t want forest industry to become another 
national “problem” like agriculture and coal. 
That is not necessary. But there is a danger 
of it; and it can easily happen. Forestry, 
and forest industry, so far as Government 
economic policies are concerned, has been 
sort of a “stepchild.” We think it should be 
given a seat at the family table. 

Ten years ago the industry proposed to 
undertake a comprehensive economic survey 
of its facts, problems, elements of strength 
and weakness, the market position of its 
products, and future trends—all this as a 
means of looking and planning ahead. This 
effort was drowned in the depths of the de- 
pression. We hope now to renew it, and for 
this purpose that we may have the interest 
and co-operation of the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Commerce. Restoration of in- 
dustry and employment, and the maintenance 
of our forest resources, are the most impor- 
tant contributions we can make to the na- 
tional welfare. We need help and we want 
the Government to understand our problem 
so it can help us solve it. 


National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Ass'n 
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need all the information we can get on mer- 
chandising,” he concluded. 


Advice from An Expert 


Steve Hannagan, New York publicity veteran, 
whose annual exploits include the publicity work 
for Miami Beach, and Sun Valley, Idaho, dis- 
cussed publicity to increase building. He urged 
the presentation of home-owning and home- 
loving as ideas to put across, rather than adver- 
tising the integral parts or building materials 
which go to make up a home. “Give the Amer- 
ican home a real personality,’ Mr. Hannagan 
said, “and stop talking about studs, joists, and 
the like. It seems to me that you must have 
this kind of copy before you can get the space 
you need, and you must have space in news- 
papers and magazines throughout the country 
before you can sell people on home ownership.” 

Jack S. Bryant, representing the asphalt- 
shingle and roofing industry, confirmed the 
speaker’s statements of the importance of wise 
publicity and good public relations. Mr. Bryant 
emphasized presenting the home as a modern 
product, the completed job, so that the public 
will have consciousness of the dollar value of 
what they buy; how much it has risen in value, 
Just as the automobile or refrigerator of today 
is an improvement over the ones of ten years 
ago. 
_L. M. Cassidy of Johns-Manville, represent- 
ing the rock wool industry, endorsed the com- 
ments of two previous speakers, stating that 
his industry has been largely expanded as the 
result of an effective publicity campaign, far 
more than it could have expanded through an 
advertising campaign alone. H. W. Collins of 
the Celotex Corp., representing the insulation 
hoard industry, also boosted the importance of 
publicity and went into detail concerning re- 
sults achieved by his group in this field over a 
period of years. 


_H.-R. Northup: of the NLMA and the: Na- 
tional Small Homes Demonstration, said: 


“This year the houses we are featuring 
were designed by our technical committee as 
about the best we have to offer in small 
homes designs that can be classified in the 
low-priced range, and yet give people more 
house for their money. You may not know 


that we have a list of some 4,500 lumber dis- 
tributors, contractors and builders who have 
registered with us as local sources of in- 
formation to the public on these specific 
house designs and others that they have in 
their offices, and all these firms are ready and 
anxious to render service in their communi- 
ties. You also may not know that we have 
built the single-story house as house No. 6 
at the New York World’s Fair. We had to 
enlarge the design somewhat in order to pass 
the requirements of the Fair. We hope that 
millions of people from all over the country 
will view this house and secure information 
as to other specific designs. We have sold 
to progressive builders of homes some 5,000 
sets of plans for these designs, and that 
number is growing every day so we think 
there is ample proof that there is continued 
interest in a good small home.” 


Decries "Individual" Advertising 


Sid Darling, secretary of the National-Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association, stated that 
he is particularly interested in and impressed 
with the idea of selling homes complete rather 
than two by fours or squares of shingles. Speak- 
ing as an individual he offered the criticism 
that some industries are exercising too much ef- 
fort to make people species-minded.” 

Bruce Wilson, of the Structural Clay Prod- 
ucts Institute, said that it is definitely good 
practice for the retail lumber dealer to be the 
spearhead toward developing a type of set-up 
which will allow him to become the source of 
housing information in his community; that it is 
vitally essential that all interested in building 
locally combine their efforts into one organiza- 
toin. Any publicity program launched nationally 
will be only as good as the local dealer makes 
it in his own community, he said. Others who 
commended the program of the NRLDA and 
pledged co-operation included W. D. Richard- 
son, representing the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau, and Harry H. Steidle of the Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association. 





Operators of 95 chain retail lumber yards 
with 1,212 units in 1935 did a total business of 
$45,545,000 or 22 percent of all business done 
by yards of this type in that year. In 1937 
these same yards did a business of $61,819,000, 
an increase of 35.7 percent over 1935. 
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GIBBS BOARDTILE 


Planning Department 
Will Help You Sell! 
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Whether your customer wants a color 
scheme for a bathroom or an estimate for 
the whole house, or summer home, restau- 
rant counter, theatre lobby or powder room 
—our planning department will help you 
clinch the sale. 


Gibbs Boardtile is stocked in 21 colors and 
any other shade or tint can be produced to 
order at slight extra cost. Available also in 
wood-grain, marbleized, varitone and scored 
effects. When you offer Gibbs Boardtile walls 
and ceilings you sell colorful beauty, . dur- 
ability, sanitation, easy cleanliness and econ- 
omy of installation. Write for sample, color 
chart and circulars. 


GIBBS BOARDTILE CORPORATION 
636 North Aberdeen Street, | CHICAGO 


MAKE MONEY! SAVE MONEY! 
with 

CHEC POWDER POST BEETLE SOLUTION 

KILLS WOOD BORERS 


Use Chec Powder Post Beetle Solution in 
your yards.... SAVE money by protect- 
ing your hardwood investment. Sell it to 
our customers for their own use .. . 
money on each sale. 


Chec Powder Post Beetle Solution will not 


harm or discolor the finish of hardwoods 


- - . can be used with complete safety in 
homes, buildings, etc. .. . can be app ed 
by brushing. dipping or spraying with any 
type sprayer. 


Write today for complete information and prices. 















































——THE CHEC COMPANY 


Dept. A Arcade Bidg. 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 





Gives Siding Jobs Improved 





Protection and Appearance 


On every Asbestos 
Siding job, where ap- 
pearance is essential, 
you can save valuable 
time, simplify fitting 
at corners and along 
window and door 
frames, give added pro- 
tection, by using indi- 
vidual zinc corner strips. .. . Made of 
oxidized zinc ... will not stain. Lengths 
suitable for any Absestos Siding Shingle. 
For complete details write 


DOUBLE GRIP BRASS CLIP CO. 
211 S. Main Street 





Kokomo, Ind. 
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Marketing of Northern Woods 


--Discussed at Northern Hemlock-Hardwood Spring Meeting -- Forest 
Land Management Plan Presented--Grading, Piling and Traffic Are 
Subjects--Membership Basis Broadened 


As is always the case when members of that 
live organization get together, the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at its spring meeting in Milwaukee May 5 
occupied a day filled to overflowing with mat- 
ters of outstanding importance to the lumber 
manufacturers of that section. Under the guid- 
ance of President Al Klass and Seeretary O. T. 
Swan, the program was expeditiously carried 
out. The day began with a meeting of the di- 
rectors at 8 o'clock, to act on recommendations 
of the executive committee as a result of its 
meeting in Marinette on May 3. These recom- 
mendations included a change in the constitu- 
tion so as to admit into membership firms that 
have an exclusive sales contract for the entire 
commercial product of a mill, or which con- 
centrate lumber produced at mills and have fa- 
cilities for processing and further working such 
lumber. Other matters having to do with admin- 
istrative affairs were disposed of, and the board 
of directors adjourned; and immediately Presi- 
dent Klass called the regular association meet- 
ing to order. 


Holding Lumber's Markets Requires Effort 


The first speaker was R. G. Kimbell, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
who had been invited to describe for the mem- 
bers the work of the National organization. As 
usual, Mr. Kimbell made a splendid presenta- 
tion and gave the lumbermen present a clear, 
concise picture of the effective promotional 
work being done by the National, not only to 
enlarge the markets for lumber but to hold 
present important markets. Mr. Kimbell re- 
ported that the lumber home at the New York 
World’s Fair was about completed, also that 
the birch paneling supplied by the Underwood 
Veneer Co. was in place in the house and 
makes a very attractive showing. Rapidly 
sketching the important activities of the Na- 
tional, Mr. Kimbell directed attention to the 
loss of some important markets for wood 
through the use of other materials, and to ef- 
forts being made by manufacturers of such 
materials to still further encroach upon the 
uses of wood. Among the substitutions men- 
tioned were those of precast concrete joists, 
insulating boards, steel framing etc., all in in- 
creasing use, and he urged the necessity of 
more intensive work to minimize these en- 
croachments as much as possible! Among other 
propositions now being put forward are the sub- 
stitution of light steel frames in fireproof con- 
struction, recommendations that all furniture in 
fireproof buildings be of metal, and considera- 
tion of the elimination of wood in the building 
of trailers and trailer camps. 


Commenting on some of the handicaps under 
which the associations representing the lum- 
ber industry are laboring, as compared to or- 
ganizations representing other materials, Mr. 
Kimbell mentioned the fact that the Portland 
Cement Association has 465 engineers and ex- 
perts working in the field, while the lumber in- 
dustry is endeavoring to do a good job with 
only 15 such representatives. 


Mr. Kimbell gave some illuminating facts 
and figures to show what has been accom- 
plished with limited funds and a totally inade- 
quate forcé—and that he made a most favorable 
impression upon his listeners was indicated by 
the individual comments on his excellent presen- 
tation. 


Reports on Traffic Activities 


F. M. Ducker, traffic manager, gave a brief 
report on activities of his department in con- 
nection with a number of important traffic proj- 
ects. 

He reported particularly with respect to rate 
adjustments worked out in conference with the 
carriers, in connection with rates to points in 
the Southwest. The adjustment will consider- 
ably improve the alignment as between north- 
bound and southbound rates to and from Texas 
common points. 

Mention was also made of the present current 
conferences which seek to establish kiln drying 
of lumber at points intermediate to final desti- 
nation, on the basis of the through rate from 
point of origin to final destination, plus a rea- 
sonable transit charge. Present charges are 
just short of full combination rates. The privi- 
lege, if established, will result in considerable 
savings Over present transportation costs. 


Tells of Selling Knotty Birch Paneling 


T. R. Kerr, field representative, unable to 
be present, presented a written report on the 
possibility of developing markets for hardwood 





AL KLASS, oO. T. SWAN, 
Oconto, Wis.; Oshkosh, Wis.; 
President Secretary 


paneling. H. H. Shepeck, of I. Stephenson Co., 
Wells, Mich., reported that his company has 
supplied some knotty birch paneling for sev- 
eral jobs, and the ensuing discussion developed 
a lot of interest in the possibilities of a market 
for character-marked hardwood paneling. 

Chief Inspector Simpson led a discussion on 
hemlock grading and inspection, and reported 
on the holding of a number of grading clinics, 
that have resulted in marked improvement in 
grading at the mills. 


Explains Possibilities in Timber Growing 


J. H. Stone, of the United States Forest 
Service, gave an interesting talk on “Facts of 
Interest to Private Timberland Owners and 
Their Bearing Upon Public Policies.” Mr. 
Stone said that 57 percent of the forest land 
is in industrial or farm ownership. In the Lake 
States there are approximately 1,647,000 acres 
of industrial forest lands, 731,000 acres of which 
are under management. In the Lake States, 
Michigan and Wisconsin show the largest per- 
centages of unproductive lands. With lantern 





slides, Mr. Stone gave interesting illustrations 
of forest land management, and he also dis- 
played a chart giving informative figures as to 
the estimated production on two privately 
owned managed projects at the end of twenty 
years, and a plan proposed by the Forest Serv- 
ice. These figures showed that at the end of 
twenty years the Ford selection will produce 
2,740 feet per acre; the n_ selection, 
4,554 feet, and the proposed selection, 3,900 feet. 
In the Goodman area, he said, there are 999 
families, 750 of which are dependent upon the 
forest industry. At the end of his talk, Mr. 
Stone answered a number of questions submitted 
by John M. Bush, R. B. Goodman and others. 

Following Mr. Stone’s address, discussion was 
resumed on the question of grades, including a 
grading rule for hardwood hearts. 


Extension Projects Are Getting Results 


H. S. Crosby, field representative, reported 
on trade extension projects and the work that 
has been accomplished. He spoke particularly 
of the success that has resulted from promotion 
efforts in behalf of birch, maple, ash and elm. 
A valuable market has been developed for birch 
trim in public buildings, eighty percent of the 
schools and similar structures included in the 
public works program within the area being 
basically designed in this wood. Specifications 
for birch and maple furniture and floors for 
school buildings have been secured and al- 
together the trade extension department was 
able to report real progress in holding mar- 
kets for northern woods. Among other impor- 
tant questions being studied is that of control 
of chemical stains or sticker marks on hard- 
woods, this being of vital importance to both 
producers and consumers. He referred also to 
the building code work that was being done and 
the work in connection with the building of 
CCC camps. 


Piling, Seasoning Methods Discussed 


J. F. Matthewson, of the United States For- 
est Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., gave 
an illustrated talk on “Air Seasoning of Hem- 
lock with Reference to Building Construction.” 
Through vivid pictures, he showed examples of 
incorrect piling as contrasted with approved 
methods; also pictures of untidy alleys that 
often result in deterioration of lumber in the 
pile. He discussed proper methods of piling and 
stacking various woods in order to secure the 
most prompt and effective results in seasoning. 
He stressed the point that the problem of dry- 
ing hemlock is one of air seasoning, rather than 
use of artificial methods. 


Market Better; Larger Sales Expected 


In a brief report, Secretary Swan gave some 
interesting statistics on production, shipments 
and stocks on hand of both hardwoods and 
softwoods. These figures showed the industry 
in a very satisfactory statistical position. Soft- 
wood production for the first quarter was 119 
percent of that of the same period in 1938, and 
shipments, 138 percent; while hardwood pro- 
duction was 77 percent, ‘and shipments, 145 per- 
cent. These figures are reported by 35 identical 
firms. 

New "3" Hemlock and Hardwood 
Heart Rules 

He said that the new *3* common board rule 
for hemlock, which was adopted in December, 
had been very well received by the trade. Most 
of the lumber sold under this rule is association 
branded and grade marked, and meets the mini- 
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mum requirements of the FHA in Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Indiana, Iowa and north- 
ern Illinois. 

He said that the grading rules committee is 
preparing a revised rule for northern hardwood 
hearts, to be submitted to the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, and is also consider- 
ing suggestions for minor corrections in the 
wording of the hemlock rules before the new 
Rule Books are printed. 

He told of the grading clinics which ued been 
held at seven points in the North, for the bene- 
fit of the inspectors from the different mills. 
These were attended by those in charge of 
grading at many mills, a number in the group 
visiting all the different plants where the clinics 
were held. 

Mr. Swan emphasized the marked success 
which the traffic department had had in secur- 
ing adjustments through conferences with rail- 
road officials, rather than through the initiation 
of formal cases. 

The general discussion indicated that demand 
recently has shown some improvement, and all 
of the manufacturers look forward to increased 
sales and better prices during the rest of the 
year. 

Before adjournment, a resolution in memory 
of the late Ralph G. Flanders, of the Oconto 
Co., was unanimously adopted, with instructions 
to the secretary to include the resolution in 
the archives of the association and send a copy 
of it to the family of the deceased. 





Change With the Times, 


Baltimore Keynote 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 15.—With the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers Association and 
the National Lumber Trade Council holding 
conventions in nearby Washington, D. C., D. 
Carlysle MacLea, of the MacLea Lumber Co., 
this city, drew a number of notables in the 
lumber industry to Baltimore for a meeting 
of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, May 10. 
The principal business of the meeting was 
commencement exercises for a school conducted 
during the past season by the Exchange. 

Phillips A. Hayward, chief of the Forest 
Products Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, who has been a lecturer at the school, 
made awards to the students found by the ex- 
aminers to have shown the greatest progress. 
The first award of $15 went to C. Edward 
Storck; the second of $10 to C. Jackson Waters 
of George E. Waters, Inc., and president of 
the Exchange. Third award, $5, went to John 
C. Carroll, and a special award of $10 from 
the Baltimore & Washington Lumber Sales 
Club for identification of woods went to Ed- 
ward Gill. Mr. Hayward, in making the 
awards, dealt persuasively with the subject of 
education as a means of raising the efficiency 
of lumbermen, and enabling them to realize 
their highest aims. George V. Frederickson, of 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., as a consolation 
prize, was awarded a large glass goblet, care- 
fully packed in a carton of sawdust, and Mr. 
Hayward was presented with a life preserver 
to carry with him on his week-end cruises down 
the Potomac River. 

The meeting was called to order by President 
Waters, who turned the proceedings over to F. 
Bowie Smith, toastmaster. Speakers included 
George W. Dulany, Jr., Snark of Universe 
of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, who 
spoke in behalf of the society ; Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association; Ormie Lance, 
secretary, Northwestern Lumbermen’s  As- 
sociation, Minneapolis; Fletcher H. Rawls, 
acting director, Bureau of Foreign and Domes-, 
tic Commerce, - Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C.;: Louis O. Taylor, vice pres- 
ident Shevlin Pine ’Sales Co., Minneapolis; and 
Sid Darling, secretary-manager, National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association. 

There were brief remarks by Herbert Gal- 
liher, Snark of the Hoo-Hoo Club of Wash- 
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ington, who invited the Baltimore lumbermen to 
the commencement exercises of the Washing- 
ton school to be held later in the month; 
Robert Leachman, Leachman Lumber Co., and 
president of the Iowa Hoo-Hoo Club, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Hunter Gaines, secretary Mich- 
igan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Lansing, Mich.; and Henry Wiegand, member 
of the Supreme Nine of the Washington Hoo- 
Hoo Club, who, it was said, will soon go on a 
tour to work up Hoo-Hoo sentiment. 

Other features of the commencement exer- 
cises were a dinner, and mass singing led by 
Albert League, of the League Lumber Co. The 
committee in charge of arrangements for the 
meeting consisted of D. Carlysle MacLea; 
Charles Sack, of George Sack & Sons, and F. 
Bowie Smith. The keynote of the meeting 
seemed to be that the times are not out of joint, 
and that while methods of doing business have 
changed, it is up to the industry to adapt itself 
to changes. Speakers stressed the point that 
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there are plenty of opportunities ahead for en- 
terprise and initiative, and that it is necessary 
to develop zeal and energy in the merchandising 
of lumber. 





Texas Aids Counties Deprived 
of Taxes by National Forest 


Austin, TEx., May 15.—Purchase by the 
Federal Government of large areas of pri- 
vately-owned timber land in a group of ten 
counties in east Texas, for the purpose of cre- 
ating a National forest, is having the effect of 
depleting ad valorem taxes in the counties in- 
volved to such an extent that the legislature 
has passed a bill donating, to the respective 
counties, the State’s part of the taxes that they 
would have received had the Federal Govern- 
ment not come into ownership of the land. The 
remission would total approximately $96,000 
a year. 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 





When the Unexpected 
Happens 


Emergencies arise when ordinary service wilt not 
do, when extra-ordinary quality is needed and 
when promises made must be backed by sterling- 
true reliability—at such times the name KIRBY 
comes naturally to mind. 


Do this:—Gear your ordinary needs to KIRBY ser- 
vice and KIRBY quality, so that when an emer- 
gency does arise, you can call KIRBY—say “step on 


it” and then rest assured with serene confidence 
‘that KIRBY will not let you down. 


KIRBY LUMBER CORPORATION 


“A Wood for Every Purpose ” 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


—- ~<w 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
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DOUGLAS FIR EXPORT 
COMPANY 


Head Office: 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, U.S. A. 
1125 Henry Building 


DFXCO 


( Shipping Mark ) 


EXPORT SHIPPERS 


Cargo and Parcel Shipments 
TO ALL FOREIGN MARKETS 











Douglas Fir 
Pacific Hemlock 
Sitka Spruce 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 





Cable Address, all offices, FIREXCO 
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CHAS. G. ATKINSON 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


757 Willamette St., Eugene, Oregon 
Specializing in 
FIR DIMENSION, LONG JOIST and TIMBERS 


Very Close Connection With 15 Mills 


COLONIAL CEDAR COMPANY 


2501 Northlake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


wa SHAKES 


Cedar 
“Totem,” Hand-Split -- “Fitite,” Processed 

















Defeat Ban on Shingles 


Houston, TEx., May 15.—At a meeting of 
the Houston city council on May 3, a proposal 
to ban the use of wood shingles in the city was 
defeated. Lumber dealers, building contrac- 
tors, architects, and home owners all co-oper- 
ated in opposing the ordinance. Opposition to 
the ordinance was led by H. E. Tomlinson, 
president Retail Lumbermen’s Association of 
Houston; and others appearing in opposition to 
the ordinance were I. B. McFarland, president 
Federal Building & Loan Association; Ralph 
W. Hansen and W. W. Woodbridge, of the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau; E. Borden, 
contractor; C. M. Malone, president Guardian 
Trust Co.; Ralph Landgrebe, president local 
International Longshoremen’s Union; and Ful- 
ler C. Blackwood, private citizen and home 
owner. 
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Unveil Plaque Honoring South’s 
‘Father of Reforestation” 


Urania, La., May 15—“When the old trees 
are cut down, I will plant young ones—I will 
lay the foundation for a new forest to replace 
the old, and with the aid of Mother Nature 
there will be forever, a bountiful abundance of 
growing trees on the Urania Lumber Co. lands.” 

More than forty years ago, Henry E. Hardt- 
ner made the above statement at a time when 
he was inagurating his forest conservation pro- 
gram. In those days it was the policy of saw- 
mills to cut all the trees on their lands, then 
raze the mill and move to another location, 
leaving denuded pine tracts. Mr. Hardtner’s 
remark quoted above was recalled here, April 
28, at the dedication of a memorial tablet in 
honor of the great work he did in the conser- 
vation and perpetuation of Louisiana’s pine for- 
ests. The tablet was presented by the Society 
of American Foresters, Yale University gradu- 
ate school of forestry, and the Hardtner family. 

The large boulder on which the plaque is 
fastened is in the park established by Mr. 
Hardtner in Urania. It was accepted by 
Quintin T. Hardtner, brother of the former 
pioneer in forest conservation and president of 
the Urania Lumber Co., Ltd. The plaque was 
unveiled by Masters Jimmie and Billy Blake, 
grandsons of the late lumberman who was being 
honored. 

At the conclusion of the services in memory 
of Mr. Hardtner, a young longleaf pine was 


that time was regarded as greater than the orig- 
inal forest yielded. 

Addresses at the dedication were made by 
Herman H. Chapman, professor of forest man- 
agement, Yale University; Robert K. Winters, 
forester Southern Forestry Experiment Station, 
New Orleans, and Mr. Blackwell who read the 
speech which Wilbur R. Mattoon, extension for- 
ester U. S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C., 
was prevented by illness from giving. 

‘or over twenty years there has been a 
close relationship between the lumber company 
and Yale University. In 1917 the company was 
first host to the graduating classes in forestry 
of Yale, and with the exception of two years 
the practice has continued. Prof. Chapman has 
been a member of the faculty of the school since 
1906, and has played a leading part in this field 
work which completes the theoretical and prac- 
tical education of the university men. Henry 
Hardtner invited the university to locate at 
Urania and in 1920 gave the school the use of a 
permanent camp site within a fenced enclosure. 
The students live in tents with board floors and 
sides. They learn relocation and establishment 
of the land survey made in 1933, methods of 
cruising timber, the construction of topographic 
maps, how to lay out logging railroads, and 


study and measure the rate of timber growth. 
The most important work of the Yale Forest 
School in Louisiana has been the faculty and 





The bronze tablet memorial to 
Henry E. Hardtner is shown in its 
setting in a park at Urania, La. 


dedicated to the late Prof. Ralph C. Bryant of 
Yale University, who aided Mr. Hardtner in 
his efforts to convince the South that its forests 
could be perpetuated. The dedication address 
was made by Lloyd P. Blackwell, forester for 
the Urania Lumber Co., Ltd., and the last 
shovelful of earth was put around the tree 
by Master Q. T. “Teddy” Hardtner, III, grand- 
son of the company president. 

The bronze tablet contains an excellent profile 
likeness of the lumberman who passed away 
Aug. 7, 1935. Below the bust outline is the 
inscription : 

“HENRY E. HARDTNER, pioneer of 
southern forestry. Founded Urania Lumber Co., 
1898. Chairman Louisiana conservation com- 
mission 1908-1912. Author Louisiana reforesta- 
tion act, 1910. Sponsor first severance tax law 
in United States, 1910. Co-operation with U. S. 
forest service in research, 1913. Initiated refor- 
estation on Urania forests, 1915. First perma- 
nent remeasured sample plots in South, 1915. 
Co-operated with Yale school of forestry at 
Urania, 1917. Branch of southern forest experi- 
ment station established, 1921. Experiments in 
controlled burning for longleaf pine, 1928. An 
inspired leader in forest conservation. A courte- 
ous and beloved friend. 1871-1935.” 

Proof that the Hardtner company founder 
practiced his reforestation doctrines is in the 
cutting today of second growth pine. The last 
virgin timber owned by the firm in Winn Parish 
was cut in 1936, after nearly forty years of 
operation. The potential supply of timber at 


Through the trees, which the "Father of Southern Reforestation" 
loved, one sees the Old Settlers Cabin that is now a forestry 
museum in Hardtner Memorial Park at Urania, La. 


students’ study since 1920 of securing natural 
reproduction of longleaf and loblolly pines, and 
the handling of fire in woods. 

This year the Yale students arrived March 
13, and will leave May 20. They have cruised 
13,440 acres of timber land, after which they 
made a Forest Management Plan for the Urania 
holdings to complete their training. 


FHA Loans Give Northern 
California the "Go" Sign 


San Francisco, CAuir., May 13.—Announc- 
ing an increase of $6,160,500 over the same 
period the previous years, in value of applica- 
tions received for FHA insured mortgage loans 
for new home construction during the first four 
months of this year, D. C. McGinness, director, 
northern California district of the Federal 
Housing Administration, optimistically stated: 
“There seems to be a one-way ‘Go’ traffic 
signal on new home construction in northern 
California this year.” 

Records show that 1,570 more applications, 
covering $6,160,500 larger value, were received 
for insured mortgages on new homes during the 
first four months of this year, than during the 
same four months of 1938. Other figures re- 
leased showed a total of 3,921 new home mort- 
gages accepted for insurance in the value of 
$17,545,900 during the first four month period 
of this year, compared with 2,351 in the value 
of $11,385,400 last year. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 





OTHER POETS THAN OURS 


The person who signs himself “Couteau 
Gene” and is responsible for the following 
tall tale in rhyme is none other than Eugene 
Stebbings, president of the Freeport Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), Freeport, Ill. The editors dis- 
claim all bias in the war between the Bun- 
yanites and the Dead Eye Dick—ensons 
which is likely to ensue. We merely print 
the news, the views (in this case) are those 
of the contributor, who adds the following 
challenge: 

P. S. Even iff’n I war dragged up a cow- 
hand, betcha two bits I can spit clean 
through a smaller knot hole ’n’ yo’ can. 

N. B. I learnt th’ lumber business while 
timber-crusin’ fer a cow outfit in Dakotay, 
I hadda cruse fer cottonwood trees t’ hang 
hoss thieves and rustlers on. Your’n 


“COUTEAU DES COTEAUD” (Knife of the 
Hills), or 
“COTEAU GENE” fer Short. 


Brains vs Muscle 


Yo’ whittlers makes a mighty fuss 
About a coot called Bunyan 

We cow-hands had a ace, one time, 
Could peel him like a onion. 

Yore Bunyan cuss aint got no brains— 
He’s jes’ a great big dummy. 

He aint got sense enough, by cripes, 
To play a game o’ rummy! 


Paul bulges ’round jes’ like a bull, 
Dependen’ on his muscle. 

Now Dead Eye Dick’s a coot wot’s slick, 
He’d make th’ Devil hustle! 

Dick’s jes’ a leetle skinny cuss, 
More quicker ’n’ a flea. 

He done his stuff with brains, by cripes, 
Jes’ listen, now, to me: 

One time he’s trail-boss o’ a herd, 

Five hunnerd tousand cattle. 

A hunnerd mile, a coot could hear 

Their hoofs an’ long horns rattle. 

His outfit got th’ belly-ache; 

Jes’ Dick could ride a-tall, 

But Dick don’t bog, I’ll tell a man! 

He got ’em through that fall. 





He tied them dogies horn to tail 
With wire-grass off a slough; 
An’ ridin’ point, hisse’f, by cripes, 
He leads that trail-herd through! 
They wore a rut s’ dawgon deep 
It cut clean down t’ water; 

An’ iff’n yo’ aint seen that rut, 
It’s time as wot you’ oughter. 


Folks calls Dick’s trail “Grand Canyon” 
O’ th’ Colorado River; 
Now tenderfeet stand on her brink 
An’ look down in an’ shiver. 
Show me a stunt Paul Bunyan pulled 
Wot’s even half as bigger; 
An’ if yo’ even hints I lies 
I'll pull m’ six-gun trigger. 
Your’n “CouTEAu GENE” 
Alias EuGENE STEBBINGS. 


POET’S EPIGRAMS 


“I know a man who has been looking 
for a better job for twenty years 
while someone all that time has been 
looking for a better man.” 


“About the best get-together move- 
ment we know anything about is that 
of a carload of lumber and a keg or 
so of nails.” 


“A lot of things that have made us un- 
happy are still unhappened.” 


Let's do the thing of little note as if it were 
the large, 
For carefulness won’t sink a boat or ever 
wreck a barge. 
The man for whom the welkin rings perhaps 
to greatness grew 
By doing well the little things that once he 
had to do. 
—The Lumberman Poet. 
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The great wholesale yards of|sure wholesale business 


Chicago have been hit hard by 


that |will have a storage yard next 
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Klamath 


Ponderosa 


PINE 


Crater Lake 


Box & Lumber Co. 


This Super-Quality Pine from the famous 
Klamath region is the pine that wins the 
preference of the careful buyer. We can 


promptly supply your needs in SELECTS and 
COMMON, S4S, PATTERNS or ROUGH, SHOP 
and BOX. Modern manufacturing makes 
Crater Lake stock surprisingly fine. 
quote. 


Let us 


Member of the Western Pine Ass’n. 





Send Your Orders to 


ory Weare Wace Sprague 


River, 
BOX & LUMBER CO. Oregon 


HUNTINGTON TAYLOR, General Manager 





THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 


Mills and Sales Office: 








recent adverse conditions that 
have arisen in the distributing 
trade. Concerns that have de- 
veloped their business to the 
handling of 50,000,000 to 75,- 
000,000 feet or more annually 
have done it by a widely ex- 
tended shipping trade, parti- 
cularly in the farther west and 
southwest. It became possible 


.to swing such immense opera- 


tions by establishing systems 
of yards in trans-Mississippi 
territory, and by the advan- 
tage that the railroads once 
gave the great shippers in spe- 
cial rates and rebates. The 
competition of yellow pine has 
Shattered the western yard 
system, and the interstate com- 
merce law, with the resulting 
change of policy on the part 
of the railroads, has deprived 
Shippers of the,‘advantage of 
Special rates and rebates. * * * 
We can look for a gradual 
toning down of the high-pres- 





has prevailed here, and a sub- 
stitution therefor of a mixed 
city and general trade of a 
conservative character. 

* ~ ~ 


Gilbert Walker, who is in 
charge of the mills of the Red 
River Lumber Co., reports that 
its Crookston mill was started 
Monday last (May 6, 1889) and 
that its Grand Forks mill will 
be started next week. T. B. 
Walker and wife are still in 
Europe, where they will re- 
main all the season. 

* * * 


E. Sondheimer & Co. have 
opened a hardwood yard on the 
corner of Blue Island Avenue 
and Wood Street, Chicago. The 
locality is a handy one. The 
office will front on the avenue, 
and a switch track is being laid 
through the yard, to connect 
directly with the “Q” system 
of Twenty-second Street 
tracks, Kelley, Maus & Co. 


east. Mr. Sondheimer was late 
partner in W. O. King & Co., 
and manager of that firm’s 
yard on Loomis Street. 


* * * 


Since the lumbermen of Chi- 
cago effected an organization 
for insurance purposes, and 
started the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., the Lum- 
BERMAN is informed that the 
rates on hardwood lumber in 
the “Q” district, covering the 
section occupied by Palmer, 
Fuller & Co., Hayden Bros., 
P. G. Dodge & Co., L. Miller 
& Sons, and others, have been 
reduced about 25 cents by stock 
companies, or from $1.75 to 
$1.50, which goes to show that 
the insurance companies are 
ready to make concessions 
when they find lumbermen are 
in earnest, and that many of 
their excuses for not giving 
lower rates heretofore will 





scarcely hold water. 


DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 








SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


THMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
27th YEAR 











GILLIES BROS. Ltd., 


Braeside, Ontario, Canada 
Manufacturers of 


GENUINE WHITE PINE “'srrosus) 


for nearly 100 years. ore 30,000,000 ft. 
— Members N.W.L.D. Association. 


STOCK—ROUGH OR DRESSED 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 
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Jax’ Wholesalers Favor 
Grade-Marking 
Campaign 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 15.—William T. 
Dow, Jacksonville representative of the Hirsch 
Lumber Co., was re-elected president of the 
Jacksonville Wholesale Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting here. G. D. Long 
was re-elected vice president, and G. W. 
(Dinty) Moore was renamed secretary-treas- 
urer. All of the selections were by unanimous 
vote. 


Supports Hour Exemptions for Loggers 


The association went on record in favor of 
the Smith bill, before Congress, to exempt log- 
gers from the provisions of the Wage-and- 
Hour bill for a period of fourteen weeks, with 
the remainder of the year on a 60-hour restric- 
tion. It also voted to send wires to 
Florida’s delegation in Congress to support the 
bill as amended, and decided to send individual 
endorsements to the solons. 


Business Conditions Were Considered Fair 


A roundtable discussion of business conditions 
brought out that trade is normal, with little 
prospect for immediate increase. Many inqui- 
ries have been received by the cypress dealers, 
but few orders have followed, the members re- 
ported. General expression was that the FHA 
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program has been responsible for what activity 
has been experienced by the lumbermen. There 
were a few reports that business was consid- 
erably off, but the general opinion was that con- 
ditions were fair. 


Grade-Marking Campaigns Benefit Trade 


One of the features of the meeting was a 
talk by W. H. O’Brien, trade promotion repre- 
sentative of the Southern Pine Association, who 
talked on grade-marked lumber. Mr. O’Brien, 
on his way north after a stay of several weeks 
in the Miami district, said that the plan for 
requiring use of grade marked lumber had been 
approved by dealers not only of that city but 
also of West Palm Beach and Lake Worth. 
He said dealers and architects of all three cities 
have joined forces to put this requirement into 
effect and added that his association would 
make available inspectors to dealers and to the 
FHA to help create a public attitude more fav- 
orable to the dealers and the FHA itself. Mr. 
O’Brien reported that a joint advertising cam- 
paign has been inaugurated in Miami, and that 
one for West Palm Beach is in preparation. 
The effect of such promotion upon the public, 
he said, has been wholesome. He expressed 
confidence that Jacksonville dealers and archi- 
tects might co-operate in a similar campaign, 
having talked with a number of local represent- 
atives and found sentiment very generally in 
its favor. The popularity of the Southern Pine 
Association’s widening of its grade-marking 
services, Mr. O’Brien said, was attested by 
some fifty mills having joined the association. 











“Where there’s smoke-- 


There must be fire’’-—runs the old adage but it 
frequently happens that—''Where there is a fire— 
There is insufficient insurance!” 


Check up on your insurance needs before— 
Rather than lament after] 


Write THE ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


Central Manufacturers Mutual Ins. Co............. Van Wert, Ohio 
Lumber Mutual Fire Ins. Co........................ Boston, Mass. 
Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co..................... Mansfield, Ohio 
Penna. Lumbermens Mutual Fire Ins. Co......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co............ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn.................... Seattle, Wash. 
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Missourians Pound the 
Round Table Vigorously 


Care GIRARDEAU, Mo., May 15.—Meeting in 
this city for the 33rd annual convention on 
May 4, members of the Southeast Missouri 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association reported the 
building trades definitely on the upgrade, not- 
ing in particular that new construction is tak- 








CHARLES E. KIEFNER, J. LANIER BYRD, 
Perryville; Charleston; 
Re-elected President Vice President 


ing place in virtually every district community. 

A record attendance of more than one hun- 
dred dealers actively identified with the group, 
and many who are listed as associates in their 
capacity as salesmen, was marked up. 

President Charles E. Kiefner, of Perryville, 
Mo., presiding for his 21st consecutive year, in 
his opening address urged lumbermen to be 
awake to the opportunities now offered by build- 
ing trades for new construction and repair 
work. 

Outstanding speakers were R. W. Carney, 
Wichita, whose subject was “Welding the 
Weakest Link’; Paul Mulliken, Simmons 
Hardware Co., St. Louis, on “You Can’t Do 
Today’s Job with Yesterday’s Methods,” and 
Prof. G. W. Dyer, of Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, who spoke on “Problems of the 
Day.” 

An inspirational feature of every Southeast 
Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers Association 
convention has been the Round-Table discus- 
sion of dealers’ problems. These Round-Table 
meetings are entered into with vigor and en- 
thusiasm and prove one of the strongest links 
in the organization. 

L. T. Metz, Poplar Bluff, director in this as- 
sociation and president of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, made a splendid talk, 
urging cooperation among the various lumber 
associations. 

Much interest was added by the presence of 
E. E. Woods, secretary of the Southwestern. 

Charles E. Kiefner, of Perryville, was re- 
elected president. Other officers re-elected 
are: 

Vice-President—J. Lanier Byrd, Charleston. 

Secretary—W. T. Nethery, Hayti. - 

Treasurer—Wnm. Pfefferkorn, Chaffee. 

Directors (re-elected)—Robert Henderson, 
Jackson; F. M. Robinson, St. Louis; Charles 
A. Himmelberger, Cape Girardeau; L. T. Metz, 
Poplar Bluff; Leon Herrick, Crystal City; 
A. M. Jackson, St. Louis. 


The group selected Sikeston, Mo., as its 1940 
convention city. 





Nineteen percent of all chain retail yards, 
1,041, did a business of $39,636,000 in 1935, 
which represented 19 percent of all sales im 
this group. Total 1937 sales for the group, 
$53,769,000, represented a 35.7 percent increase 
over 1935 sales. 
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May 20, 1989 


Connectored Wood 
Bridge Gives Equal 
Strength at Lower Cost 


The opening in September of the $400,000 
Puget Island-Cathlamet (Wash.) Bridge will 
mark the high point in the advancement of 
“Teco” timber connectors in wood construction. 
Approach piers and trusses for the bridge will 
contain over 22,000 split-ring and shear-plate 
connectors—the largest number ever used in a 
single structure. 

The new bridge is convincing evidence of the 
role this modern form of timber engineering 
can perform in keeping wood on a competitive 
footing with other materials. Bids were asked 


by Washington State on alternates of steel, and 
Teco-designed, pressure-treated timber construc- 
tion Timber, Wolmanized and connector con- 





Workmen assembling one of eighteen trusses for 
Puget Island-Cathlamet Bridge 


structed, won on the basis of equal strength at 
lower cost. Full fiber strength is developed by 
this method of design. 

The 2,400-foot bridge crosses the Columbia 
River (North Channel) at Cathlamet, in 
Wahkiakum County, Washington. Specifica- 
tions were drawn up by the Washington De- 
partment of Highways, and approved by the 
U. S. Bureau of Roads. Including decking, 
sidewalks, trusses and piers, the complete struc- 


Placing leg frames for one of eight bridge towers 
site 








TECO Trusses Built 
by Company Crew 


80’ Clear Span TECO Trusses 


When T. R. Miller Mill Co., Brewton, 
Alabama, built their new planing mill, 
naturally they used TECO timber-con- 
nector trusses .... and their own crew 
ow assembled and erected the 
job. 

Use your own lumber and TECO con- 
nectors at your plant... . properly 
built timber structures are good ex- 
hibits for your customers. 


Before you remodel or add to your 
plant, write us for typical free-span 
roof truss design information. 


TECO 5 
TIMBER CONNECTORS 
Stronger Joints ‘ 
Less Material 


Timber Engineering Co. 
1337 Connecticut Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


on Timber Connector Structures 
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See Below for Sources and Information 
on Timber Connector Structures 





In WOLMANIZED Douglas Fir 
Crossett Western Company 


Lumber Manufacturers 
WAUNA, OREGON 





Equipped to 
Prefabricate for Teco Connectors and 
Preservatively Treat with Coal Tar 
Creosote, Zinc Chloride and 
Chromated Zinc Chloride 


West Coast Wood Preserving Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





ILLINOIS LUMBER YARDS 


SHIPPING CAPACITY, 50 CARS PER DAY 


A Complete Assortment of Building and 
Manufacturing Lumber of All Kinds. 


CAIRO, ILL. 





T. C. KING 


Box 788 Anniston, Ala. 








TiMBER STRUCTURES INC. 


215S. W. First Ave. 


PORTLAND OREGON 








See Below for Sources and Information | 


AMERICAN BUILDERS 
LUMBER FABRICATING FACTORY 
601-611 Alaska St., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





McKEOWN BROS. CO. 


5235 S. Keeler —CHICAGO 
Telephone Lafayette 8161 











Western Pine Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Main Office and Factory 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 











ture will contain approximately 750,000 feet of 
Wolmanized Douglas fir. There are seventeen 
bents of timber trestle, and nine wood bridge 
spans of 96 feet each. 

All lumber and timber used in the bridge was 
cut to exact sizes, bored and framed for timber 
connectors at the Crossett Western Co. mill at 
Wauna, Ore. After all working was com- 
pleted, the material was pressure-treated with 
“Wolman Salts” preservative at the Wauna 
plant of American Lumber & Treating Co. 
Trusses, frames. were assembled at Wauna 
in units for shipment to the bridge site. 

The accompanying photographs, taken as 
work progressed, illustrate Teco construction 
from start to final placement in the bridge. 





Lower left—Completed truss ready for shipment to 

bridge. Lower right—Half of timber bridge. With 

addition of superstructure and roadway planking, 
job will be completed 





Completed tower ready to receive truss which 
carries bridge roadway. Notice comparatively 
small sections made possible by Teco connectors 
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May 


20, 1939 


NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and ORDERS 


Wasuincron, D. C., May 15.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturer’s Association’s report for two weeks ended May 6, and for 18 
weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1939 and 1938 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identical 


mills for the corresponding period of 1938. 





Av. No 
TWO WEEKS: Mills 
Softwoods: 
BOUCNGCR Pime cccccccccccecce pineewens menwien 130 
EE hp 466 6046064600 6.6 GeeR ETRE RE HT Sse 6 143 
WEEE FURS ccccccccccecccescceeseeecescees 110 
CRIBSOCMIR TOG WOOE 2. ccc cccccctccccccccscses 13 
DOCGOTE CHMTORD cc ccccccccccscccsceccoccese 10 
WROSEROTR. FIMO ccccccccccccccscocscosccecooes 10 
Northerm Hemlock ..cccccccccsccccccccccvces 17 
WES WOROOGS 2% cecccccccevewvosreceses ~- 433 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoods ........ccseccceccevcees +68 
Northern Hardwoods ........cscsevesvccecese 17 
Total Hardwoods ...cccccccccccccccccccces 85 
Total EAMDSP .cccccccccccccccccccccccccse 501 
Cals WieorinG .cccccccecceccs coeecccoes 65 
DERES. POOOEINE .. ncccccccccccacssseccccesscce 16 
EIGHTEEN WEEKS 
Softwoods: 
PE CD: ic v5.b 6000 c0.edetheeeeserenee ee - 129 
WE GIES ce ceccccocccvesseseesoseeceooese 143 
WE BPE bbc bd Ce ctedcccteodceeseestoeeives 107 
California RedwWo00d .....ccccccccscccccccees 13 
OO GOED ccccccccccseeccorseteccoes 10 
PNEOEE WEG. co Cesc ccvcsevorocoescecesoess 10 
Northern Hemlock ....cccccccccscccccccscces 18 
Total Soltwecds -oewwcerecvvcsccccccccsccce 430 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoods ....ccccccccccccccccece 771 
Northern Hardwoods .......cccccccccscveces 18 
Weted WINTER WOGSS cccccccccccecccccccesecss _89 
OGRE EARS cccovccccccccceeccereseccces 501 
Cakes WICOTIME oc ccccccccccccccocvccccestoccces 65 
Maple FIOOFIN® sc cccccccccccccccccccccceces 14 


Units of production. 


Production 
1939 


67,527,000 
193,525,000 
145,542,000 

15,484,000 

5,881,000 
3,564,000 
2,724,000 


434,247,000 


8,081,000 
3,156,000 


11,237,000 


445,484,000 


13,564,000 
1,996,000 


573,498,000 
1,598,035,000 
838,401,000 
121,451,000 
49,590,000 
9,030,000 
24,579,000 


3,214,584,000 


81,403,000 
47,838,000 


129,241,000 


3,343,825,000 


118,615,000 
16,429,000 


Percent 


of 1 


109 
131 
138 
116 
108 
172 
188 


129 


150 
59 


105 
128 


104 
92 


118 


116 


938 





Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
1939 of 1938 1939 of 1938 
68,727,000 113 69,930,000 117 
201,959,000 122 214,753,000 135 
128,118,000 118 142,143,000 115 
16,587,000 75 13,763,000 108 
5,705,000 88 5,254,000 119 
4,686,000 172 4,821,000 198 
3,636,000 156 3,863,000 172 
429,418,000 116 454,527,000 125 
11,689,000 145 11,038,000 131 
3,933,000 163 3,131,000 141 
15,622,000 149 14,169,000 134 
445,040,000 117 468,696,000 125 
14,541,000 120 12,713,000 104 
2,552,000 129 2,297,000 115 
570,847,000 104 591,685,000 108 
1,625,858,000 116 1,657,855,000 118 
1,046,488,000 112 1,025,060,000 107 
127,251,000 110 131,293,000 108 
44,701,000 102 39,979,000 113 
33,491,000 119 36,178,000 123 
27,399,000 152 29,361,000 132 
3,476,035,000 113 3,511,411,000 113 
108,703,000 137 108,142,000 139 
35,052,000 150 32,624,000 147 
143,755,000 140 140,766,000 141 
3,619,790,000 113 3,652,177,000 114 
120,566,000 105 124,154,000 104 
17,718,000 117 18,509,000 120 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
New Or.eans, La., May 17.—Following is a 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for two weeks ended May 13: 


Average weekly number of mills, 130; 
Units,7 112 


Total for 
Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 69,175,000 
Astual PFOGUCCION ...cccccccccecece 68,697,000 
DE 2 50h owdid ¢eedgee se Sebeae 68,065,000 
CHESTS TOCSIVES 2 cccvcccccvccscccce 66,645,000 


Number of mills, 118; Units,7 112 
On May 13, 1939 
UWRBIOE OCTGSES oc ciccccciccccoeces 82,020,000 
Wee SNEED ko sewapectwecvecess 461,176,000 
*October, 1935, to October, 1938. 


*Unit is 309,000 feet of 


“3-year average”’ 
production. 


Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OrE., May 13.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operation of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended May 6. 


Report of an average 110 mills: 
Total for 2 Weeks Ended 


May 6, 1939 May 7, 1938 

Production ...... 145,542,000 105,464,000 

Shipments ....:. 128,118,000 108,729,000 

Orders received.. 142,143,000 123,229,000 
Report of an average of 112 mills: 

May 6, 1939 May 7, 1938 

Unfilled orders... 183,077,000 150,678,000 


Gross stocks ....1,414,847,000 1,447,378,000 
Report of 112 identical mills: 
c——Total for Year———_, 
1939 1938 


Production ...... 857,071,000 642,055,000 
Shipments ...... 1,079,351,000 969,259,000 
oo , eee 1,052,128,000 988,883,000 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 15.—Following is statement for nine groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on May 6: 











No. o Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Softwoods— Mills 939 1938 1939 
i ein ade acm weew ee 129 80,646,000 58,614,000 536,853,000 573,875,000 
Ph ob 6gbbeesenve coewene 143 329,644,000 262,360,000 926,793,000 952,243,000 
WE TED ccccccccecceces cece 112 183,077,000 150,678,000 1,414,847,000 1,447,378,000 
California Redwood ...........-. 13 31,239,000 32,600,000 291,504,000 296,889,00 
Southern Cypress .......... eevee 10 6,179,000 4,680,000 202,581,000 187,770,000 
ns ttneecohckeee es 10 7,896,000 5,697,000 128,216,000 150,927,000 
Northern Hemlock® ............. 17 14,283,000 10,212,000 112,289,000 120,387,000 

Total Softwoods ............ 434 652,964,000 524,841,000 3,613,088,000 3,729,469,000 
Southern Hardwoods ........... 765 29,110,000 26,449,000 209,501,000 234,235,000 
Northern Hardwoods® ........... 18 13,564,000 14,773,000 152,769,000 163,384,000 

Total Hardwoods .........++. 83 42,674,000 41,222,000 362,270,000 397,619,000 

PE EE wccecccececacse 500 695,638,000 566,063,000 3,975,353,000 4,127,088,000 
Flooring— 
Oak wigertng eeuseseces eeoeeeee 75 46,152,000 33,642,000 90,774,000 84,824,000 
Maple Flooring ........+.- eenes 15 10,411,000 8,168,000 16,612,000 18,271,000 

*Unfilled orders reported by 17 and 18 mills; stocks by mills. ftUnits. 


West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WaASH., May 17.— The 143 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended May 13, reported: 


Production 194,998,000 
Shipments 189,030,000 3.06% under production 
Orders 215,583,000 10.56% over production 


A group of 143 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1939 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 
ta weekly cut for nineteen weeks: 


paathe Sheree eer een ke sek eeu 89,167,000 

SE a eerie 74,074,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

We en a he Ween e coeur eeawen 97,499,000 


A group of 143 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended May 13 was 194,998,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
erry 84,074,000 90,652,000 103,944,000 

Domestic 

cargo.... 70,323,000 81,214,000 166,329,000 
Export ... 13,468,000 22,552,000 68,479,000 
Local ..... 21,165,000 21,165,000 ......+- 
189,030,000 215,583,000 338,752,000 


A group of 143 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1938 and 1939 to date, reported as 
follows: 

Aver. for 2 


wks. ended Aver. for 19 wks. ended 
May 13, ay 13, May 14, 
1939 1939 1938 
Production 97,499,000 89,167,000 74,074,000 
Shipments 94,515,000 90,616,000 77,654,000 
Orders 107,792,000 92,561,000 77,546,000 





Virginia Band Mill Resumes 


Sruart, Va., May 15.—After being closed 
for some time, the band sawmill here of the 
Ely-Thomas Lumber Co. has resumed opera- 
tion. H. F. Howard is manager of the plant 
here, which employs 200 men at the mill and 
in logging operations. 
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May 20, 1939 


Amemecanfiumberman 


Lumbermen Ask Wagner Labor 
Act Revision 


WASHINGTON, May 16.—Amendments to the 
Wagner National Labor Relations Act, designed 
to relieve the employer from factional disputes 
and boycotting by rival unions, were presented 
by representatives of the lumber industry to 
the Senate committee on education and labor 
in Washington last week. These amendments 
were proposed by the West Coast Forest In- 
dustries Committee and approved by the Na- 
tional Lumber Industry Committee. No other 
lumber industry groups have been scheduled to 
appear but the Industrial Employees Union, an 
independent union of lumber workers, is ap- 
pearing today before the House committee. 


Appearing before the committee were: Morris 
H. Jones, president Jones Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore.; John J. Long, president Harbor 
Plywood Corp., Hoquiam, Wash.; E. G. Griggs 
II, president St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., and Robert Maxwell, attorney 
West Coast Forest Industries Committee. Their 
testimony was the first presented by any in- 
dustry group and marked the initial hearing 
given industry in which to present its side of 
the Wagner Act controversy. 


Asking only amendments to more completely 
accomplish the desirable objectives of the Act, 
the witnesses avoided criticism of the Board 
itself, but pointed out numerous weaknesses in 
the NLRA and cited specific cases of union 
judisdictional disputes and other actions tend- 
ing to discourage the lumber industry. 

Mr. Jones told of labor difficulties in the 
Portland mills dating from Aug. 1937, including 
boycotting, picketing, and refusal by one union 
to handle logs and lumber cut and manufactured 
by another resulting in the closure of the mills. 

“Even after October 1937, when by means of 
a payroll audit compared with C. I. O. mem- 
bership cards and not a bona fide election, the 
NLRB certified the C. I. O. union as the bar- 
gaining agent for sawmill employees, boycotts 
and rivalry increased and the problem of keep- 
ing the mills open became more serious,” said 
Mr. Jones. “So-called ‘goon’ activities or de- 
struction of property by rival groups were 
carried on and threats and rumors of further 
boycotting are still current.” 

Mr. Long testified on labor troubles prevailing 
at his mill for more than two years. He em- 
phatically stated that his company believed in 
the right of employees to bargain collectively 
and had lived up to the letter and spirit of the 
NLRA. 


Jurisdictional disputes were general, he stated, 
and an election held in the plywood plant favor- 
ing the C. I. O. 3 to 1 started a boycott of 
Harbor products by A. F. of L. locals through- 
out the country. This was followed by with- 
drawal by the A. F. of L. of an agreement 
between the union, embracing the door mill 
employees, and the company and the making 
of impossible demands by the C. I. O. local— 
finally ending in charges being filed by the 
union that the company failed to bargain. 


“Similar conditions plague the sawmills and 
logging camps of Grays Harbor,” testified Mr. 
Long, “and have reduced this once prosperous 
industry to almost complete stagnation. By 
the end of 1938 every sawmill and logging camp 
on the Harbor was closed down and only a few 
have yet opened.” 


The third to appear, E. G. Griggs II, told 
the committee of a boycott placed on St. Paul 
& Tacoma products in August, 1937, and still 
in effect. It resulted from company use of 
other than A. F. of L. union men in a recon- 
struction program, he said, although the ma- 
jority of the men later joined the union. This 
was followed by several strikes and an election 
in which the C. I. O. was given jurisdiction. 
This action resulted in an extended boycott of 


St. Paul & Tacoma lumber throughout the 
middle-western territory by A. F. of L. locals. 

Mr. Maxwell brought several cases of labor 
disturbances to the attention of the committee. 
Of particular interest was his statement that 
an NLRB representative had said before a 
group of employers—“The C. I. O. is a good 
union to bargain with” and had generally so- 
licited C. I. O. representation. He cited ex- 
periences on the West Coast and the inadequacy 
of the Act to take care of jurisdictional dis- 
putes and unwarranted boycotts, as proof of 
the need for amendment of the Act. 

That the spokesmen for the West Coast 
Forest Industries Committee made an impres- 
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sive showing in support of their appeal for 
amendments is indicated by the response of 
groups opposed to as well as those favoring 
amendment of the Act. 





More Joining Ranks of Savers 


for Homes 


The opening of 250,000 new accounts in the 
savings, building and loan associations during 
the first quarter of the year is reported by the 
United States Building & Loan League. No 
January-February-March period since 1929 has 
seen the addition of so many savers and inves- 
cors to these thrift and home financing institu- 
tions, it was pointed out. Said Morton Bod- 
fish, Chicago, executive vice president of the 
League, “While we do not have all the data 
for 1938, it is estimated that a net gain of 
about 300,000 shareholders was achieved by the 
combined savings and loan institutions last 
year.” 





ESSCO Southern Pine 





A Trial Onrder-- 


of ESSCO Precision Lumber will show you 
why it's liked so well by exacting dealers. 
Always bright, fresh, clean and straight, 
with quality in every fiber. This lumber’s 
superiority helps you in your selling. We 
solicit your inquiries and orders. 


ESSCO Klamath Soft Pine 
ESSCO Oak Flooring ESSCO West Coast Woods 





EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SALES CO. 
1111 R. A. Long Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ESSCO Hardwoods 








WIN HARBORS LUMBER CO. 
































. Backed by 75 years of lumber family tradition 
Rail Shipping Departments: c—Water Shipping dept.—. 
SEATTLE, WASH. __ CHICAGO, ILL. ABERDEEN, WASH. 
West Coast Rail — Southern oe Hard- Main Office 
handled thru Seattle office. woods, Ponderosa Pine, 
Idaho White Pine and BRANCHES: 
WACO, TEXAS—Jack Ray West Coast Woods. New York 
Baltimore 
Factory Lumber, Industrial Items, Finish, Plywood, Boston 
Timbers, Shingles, Siding. pees 
os Angeles 


Famous Grays Harbor Timber -- West Coast Woods. 











Exclusive Agents Railroad and Car Materials for 20 Mills 
Mixed Cars ... Waterborne Parcels . . . Full Cargoes 
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May 20, 1939 


Dealer Must Show Color, Beauty to Sell Homes 


Today’s home buyers are definitely color and 
beauty conscious. New, attractive styles of 
walls, ceilings, floor coverings and furnishings 
account for much of the increased interest in 
residential building. As a matter of fact, the 
current campaigns to stimulate housing con- 
struction have been successful to the extent 
that modern styles, improvements and utilities 
have been popularized. 

Latent demand for the latest conveniences 
and up-to-the-mode surroundings has been un- 
covered, not only among those who postponed 
buying houses during depression, but among 
owners of old houses and apartment renters. 
The trend is reflected in the dealers’ salesrooms 
daily. There, where the first important contact 
with the consumer is established, demand for 
the improved products makes itself first felt. 
The dealer is more and more finding himself a 
purveyor of information and service, rather 
than simply a salesman for materials. In his 
display rooms, theory hooks up with practice. 
Most customers enter with ideas of effects they 
want to achieve. Sometimes these ideas are 
definite, sometimes vague, but in all cases the 
customer comes in with an open mind as to 
the most practical method of satisfying a de- 
sire at a price he can afford. 


Every once in awhile an entirely new prod- 
uct comes along with a two-in-one appeal. For 
example, boardtile—which combines wall ma- 
terial with finish. It exemplifies practical pre- 
fabrication in that it saves the user several 
operations on the job. Sections up to four by 
twelve feet may be applied at a time. For re- 
modeling jobs particularly, the appeal of board- 
tile is apparent. Housing authorities now agree 
that material and unit standardization and pre- 
fabrication hold great possibilities. 

Dealers should not overlook the help they can 
get from manufacturers in the task of provid- 
ing their customers with complete product 
“use” data, information and inspiration. For 
example, the Gibbs Boardtile Corp., Chicago, 
has found its planning department a good in- 
vestment for itself and dealers, because it has 
proved of genuine service to customers. Its 
prime function, of course, is to make it easy 
for the lumber dealer to sell boardtile. It 
does exactly that by relieving the dealer of the 
task of furnishing accurate estimates of costs 
and layouts of materials- needed for specific 
jobs. Then too, by furnishing color. schemes 
and distinctive decorative designs and sugges- 
tions it aids in “trading up” the needs of users, 
When a customer comes in for an estimate, the 








You, too, will like this famous 
North Carolina Pine. You can give 
it your best recommendation for 
all-around construction use, inter- 








ior and exterior. It’s beautiful in grain and color, takes a satiny finish, gives en- 


ELLINGTON-FAY LUMBER CO. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


SPA oie, Marked Lumber 
Mfrs. Flooring, Moldings, Roofers 
and Framing Lumber. ” Kiln Dried and Air Dried. 


during service. The firms here listed 
can supply you with all building items 
in North Carolina Pine. 





J. E. ELROD LUMBER CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Air Dried and Kiln Dried Shed Stock, Roofers, and 
Resawn Box and Crating Lumber; Air Dried Roofers 
and Dimension; also Heavy Timbers and Plank. 


J. R. WOLLETT 
Littleton, N. C. 


Manufacturer Air Dried North Carolina Pime and 
Hardwoods. Prompt shipment assured. 








JEFFREYS -MYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Oxford, N. C. 


Manufacturers of N. C. Pine Boards, Dimension, Box 
Shooks and Crates. Maintain large stock, thoroughly 
dry, at all times, assuring quick shipments. 


JOHN C. SHEPHERD LUMBER CORP. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
N. C. & Southern Pine, Cypress, Hardwoods. “Lumber 


River Brand” K. D. Finish, Flooring, Siding, Ceiling, 
Air Dried Lignasan Dipped Boards, Crating, Dimension. 





HENDERSON LUMBER CO. 
Tarboro, N. Cc. 
Mfrs. Kiln Dried N. C. Pine. Specialize in Flooring, 
and finish. Can mixed cars 


Pine and Cypress. 


BURRUSS LAND & LUMBER CO. 


Lynchburg, Va. 
Kiln Dried, Grade Marked N. C. Pine. R. R. Material 
and Decking. Mille 


“in Va. and N. C. 








SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CO. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Kiln Dried and Air Dried Finish, Dimension, Roofers, 
Boxing Lumber, Shooks and Crating. Mills: 
Louisburg, N. C., Suffolk, Va. 





W. M. STOREY LUMBER CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Yard and Industrial Lumber, Cut-to-size Crating and 
Box Shooks. 





DeVANE-HALL LUMBER CO. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


Mfrs. Kiln Dried Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish 
and Air Dried Roofers and Dimension. 


EDMUNDS LUMBER CO. 
South Boston, Va. 
Manufacturers Air Dried North Carolina Pime and 
Hardwoods. 














dealer takes down room dimensions, sends them 
on to Gibbs planning department. There drafts- 
men sketch a room layout, indicate panel sizes, 
list the exact quantity of boardtile needed by 
units, extend prices and back to the dealer by 
return mail goes a complete, easy to under- 
stand, specific estimate, ready for quick pres- 
entation to the customer. Of course for some 
simple jobs, even for many complete houses, 
many dealers can prepare their own estimates 
expertly. 

On the other hand, some customers come in 
to the dealer with a vague idea, looking for a 
color scheme or a suggestion for colors and 
panel arrangement to harmonize with say, or- 
chid colored plumbing fixtures that the Mrs. 
has seen advertised. Some will come in with a 
clipping from a magazine article showing a 
bathroom in cream and green that they want a 
price on. In the course of the conversation the 
customer will perhaps venture the remark that 
the same plan might be a knockout in cerise 
and robbins-egg blue. Certainly the dealer by 
offering to have a sketch made up showing just 
how these colors will look, and then several 
days later presenting the sketch and getting an 
opportunity to call on the prospect for a fol- 
low-up solicitation, is putting himself in solid 
with that prospect—in a manner that, by offer- 
ing a really helpful service, cannot fail to build 
his business. 

Presenting a specific estimate, or color 
scheme, or layout sketch to a prospect enables 
the dealer not only to gain the customer’s con- 
fidence, but gives him the opportunity to discuss 
the customer’s complete problem—to sell him 
additional supplies, to make certain the order 
contains base-board, chair-rails, division strips, 
corners, adhesive cement. It gives the dealer 
the chance to present the latest additions to the 
line of boardtile, like new colors, the new 
Gibbs extruded metal mouldings. It many times 
gives the dealer opportunity to sell complete 
bathroom fixture outfits, not to mention fittings, 
accessories, soap-racks, towel bars and his com- 
plete line. 


Port Wholesalers Sign with 


Union Truckmen 


Newark, N. J., May 15.—A dispute over 
“wildcat trucking” at Port Newark, was re- 
ported to have been terminated with the sign- 
ing of an agreement by Local 478, Teamsters’ 
& Chauffeurs’ Union, and wholesaler lumber 
dealers at the port. The agreement provides 
for delivery of all shipments of more than 
6,000 feet of lumber, steamship line measure- 
ment, by union truckmen. The lumber whole- 
salers agreed to encourage the delivery of lum- 
ber at all times, and to enlist co-operation of 
the New Jersey Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation to have its members get f. o. b. lumber 
sales from the port delivered by commercial 
truckmen. The union agreed to refrain from 
organizing drivers from outside, and from in- 
terfering with any shipment of less than 6,000 
feet. Signers of the agreement for the whole- 
salers were J. Albert Ballin, Ballmill Lumber 
Co., and R. J. Titus, Intercoastal Lumber Dis- 
tributors’ Association. 








Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
May 6, totaled 1,158,872 cars, as follows: For- 
est products, 59,358 cars (an increase of 2,878 
cars above the amount for the two weeks ended 
April 22): grain, 69,250 cars; livestock, 27,981 
cars; coal, 136,337 cars; coke, 10,765 cars; ore, 
32,502 cars; merchandise, 307,227 cars, and mis- 
cellaneous, 515,452>cars. The total loadings 
for the two weeks ended May 6 show an in- 
crease of 52,350 cars above the two weeks 
ended April 22. 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 
MASONRY: 


60 cu. ft. concrete footing 

8 cu. ft. concrete sills 

575 sq. ft. 3-in. concrete floor 
575 sq. ft. 
200 pes. 8x16 face concrete blocks 
550 pes. 8x16 rough concrete blocks 
30 lin. ft. brick chimney 

30 lin. ft. tile flue lining 

i chimney cap 


PLASTER WORK: 


300 sq. yds. plaster 

4800 pes. %xI'/2—4 lath 

Metal lath for corners and arches 
32 Ibs. 3D lath nails 


LUMBER: 


4 pes. 4x4—7 posts in basement 
25 lin. ft. 4x6 girders in basement 
75 sq. ft. of shiplap for coal bin 
4 pes. 2x4—8 for coal bin 
{ batten door for ceal bin 
105 lin. ft. 2x8 sill plate 
23 pes. 2x8—22 first floor joist 
130 lin. ft. 1x3 bridging 
3 pes. 2x8—14 first floor joist 
30 lin. ft. 2x6 porch joist 
23 pes. 2x8—22 ceiling joist 
pes. 2x8—14 ceiling joist 
190 lin. ft. 2x4 bottom plate at studs 
380 lin, ft. 2x4 top plate at studs 
190 pes. 2x studs 
42 pes. 2x4—18 rafters 
. 2x4—16 — 
. 1x6 sub 
¥%xIlY2 * floor 
1350 sq. ft. 1x8 shiplap lining 
bungalow siding 
1125 sq. ft. roof sheathing 
12 sqs. asphalt roofing 
25 sq. ft. ceiling for porch 
25 sq. ft. flooring for porch 
225 sq.. ft. ceiling for eaves 
20 pes. 2x4—8 collar beams 


MILLWORK: 


cellar sash frames & sash 
3 Its. gla. SS 

plank basement. stair 

box grade stair 

trip. wdw. fr., wdws. & trim, 2 
24x24—13¢, ck., div. 12 Its. = a. 
twin wdw. fr., wdw. & tri 2 
24x24—13¢,. ck., div. 32 Its. a 
sgl. wdw. frs., wdw trim, 
24x24—134, ck. div. ‘i2 Po _ ss 
I sgl. wdw. fr., wdw. & trim, 2 
24x18—43¢, ck., div. 12 its. gla. ss 


\-in. conerete top finish, floor 


10xi2—13%, 


Its., 


Its., 
- 


Its. 
Its., 


sgl. wdw. fr., wdw. & trim, 2 
20x20—I 3, ck., wl 12 Its. gla. 
sgl. wdw. fr., w & trim, 
24x20—13, ck., div. “12 Its. gla. 
twin casement sash fr., sash Pg trim, 
1 It., 20x36—13%, gla. 

twin casement sash fr., sash & trim, 
1 It., 12x36—13%, gla. SS 

attic sash frs. & sash, | It., 16x16—1%, 


3-0x7-0— 


grade door fr., door & trim, 2-8x6-8— 
13% gla. SS 

D.A. ins. dr. fr., door & trim, 2 sides, 
2-8x6-8—1%, 2 pan. 


fr., door & trim, 


2 ins. dr. frs., doors 
2-6x6-8—1%, 2 pan. 

2 ins. dr. frs., 
2-4x6-8—I3¢ 2 pan. 
scuttle dr. fr., door 
2-0x2- —* { pan. 
access dr. fr., door 

: 1-4x2- 4—i¥e, 


linen case in hall, 
clothes chute 
med. case with 16x20 plain plate mirror 
kitchen case 

200 lin. ft. base & shoe 

100 lin. ft. cove liv.-din. r. 

Pca lin. ft. picture mould. bedr.-hall 


& trim 
& trim 2 sides, 
& trim | 
& trim | 


2 sides, 


side, 


side, 


oom 
lowest drawer to have 





DININGROOM KITCHEN 


10.66 x 10-6 


! LIVING ROOM 


t0-G «x 13-6 








BED ROOM 


10.6 «10.0 ~ 


30 lin. ft. chair rail, kit.-bath 
12 lin. ft. hook strip, closet 

1 shelf 34xii%2—5' ft. a closet 
{ clothes pole 5'/2-ft. closet 


OUTSIDE MILLWORK: 


{ lattice panel for front porch 

| set of wood steps & nosing, for frt. porch 

{ column 8x8—7'/. ft. for porch 

12 balusters 13gx1%¢—2 ft. 2 in. 

| top rail 15¢x3%—5 ft. 

{ bottom rail 15¢x35 %e—5 ft. 

{0 lin. ft. porch cornice 

2 flower — =~ brackets 

2 pairs of shutter: 

150 lin. ft. 24%4- ia. bed moulding 

4 pes. 1/%x6—18 ft. verge board with ends 
planted on 

1 pe. 1Y%ex6—I6 ft. verge board with ends 
planted on 

4 pes. 1Y¥ex4—I6 ft. frieze 

i pe. 1¥ex4—4 ft. frieze 

4 pes. 34x2—I6 ft. rake 

{ pe. 34x2—I14 ft. rake 

100 lin. ft. water table 


TINWORK: 


33 lin. ft. galv. 
68 lin. ft. galv. 
28 lin. ft. galv. 
3 lin. ft. galv. 

Chimney flashing 


ROUGH HARDWARE: 

10 sets of weights and cords 
400 Ibs. nails 

1 cleanout door 

{ coal chute 

{ floor drain 


FINISH HARDWARE: 


2 prs. 4x4 butts 

5 prs. 32x32 butts 

12 prs. 2x2 butts 

16 drawer pulls 

6 pes. cupboard door fastener 


iron ridge roll 

iron 0.9. gutters 
iron 3-in. downspout 
iron 3-in. elbows 


$s 
set & hasp set bsmt. door 


ge 
6 sets basement sash, hinges & fasteners 
10 sets sash lifts & locks 
{ set catches & hinges access door 
{ set catches & hinges scuttle door 
{ door pull & fastener for med. case 
2 sets casement sash hardware 
{ pr. push plates 


PLUMBING: 

| built-in bath tub 
| lavatory 

1 stool complete 

{ kitchen sink 








Complete Blueprints, Specifications and List of Materials, $3.50 
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American Lumberman House Plan No. 229 




















BILL OF MATERIAL 


50 pes. 4-in. sewer tile 

4 pes. 4-in, long Ls 

4 pes. 4 in Ts 

2 pes. 4-in. Ys 

8 pes. %-in. x 12-ft. reinforcing rods 
{ pe. 6-in. flue thimble 

1 coal door 

1 floor drain 


CONCRETE WORK: 


40 yds. gravel 

8 yds. sand 

200 sacks cement 

28 sacks prepared brick mortar 


BRICK WORK: 


2000 face brick 
20000 No. { com. brick 
28 lin. ft. 8x8 flue liner 


ROUGH LUMBER: 


150 ft. x8 shiplap, coal bin 
150 ft. ix8 shiplap, coal bin 
12 pes. 2x4—7 No. |, coal bin studs 
2 pes. 2x12—10 No. |, stair horses 
1 pc. 2x4—10, No. !, stair railing 
4 pes. 2x10—12, No. |, stair treads 
2 pes. . |, landing framing 
2 pes. 6 . |, posts 
9 pes. . |, chord stock 
. 1, ist floor joist 
, ist floor joist 


383 ft. 2x4 No. | wall plates 
225 pes. 2x4—8, = 1, studs 
1000 84S, boxing 
* Wo. i, ‘ceiling joist 
No. |, rafters 
No. 1, gable studs 
. 2x8—10, No. 1, wall plates 
s. 2x10—16 No. |, headers 
. Yex6 bevel siding 
. 1x8, No. 2 S4S sheathing 
. | shingles 
. ft. 1x3, No. 2 S4S, bridging 
. | lath 
12 pes. 2x6—10, No. 1, stoop 
100 ft. %x4 ceiling 
{ pe. 4x4—6, No. |, brackets 
1000 16x48 fiber lath 
12 pes. 2x6—10, No. 1, entry rafters 
5 pes. 2x10—8 No. 1, entry joists 
5 pes. 2x6—8, No. I, entry C joists 
50 pes. 2x4—8, No. |, corners and angles 


FINISH LUMBER: 


200 lin. ft. 1x6 No. |, frieze 
200 lin. ft. 3/2-in. crown mold. 


80 lin. ft. x4 No. {| plancier 

80 lin. ft. bed mold. 

y pes. ixi0—i2, _ 1, cabinet material 
pes. 4x8 panelin 

t2b0 bd. ft. tEx2ve “yy lengths flooring 
6 bd. ft. 1x4 fioorin 


PLASTER: 


55 100-Ib. sacks prepared plaster 
10 50-Ib. sacks finish lime 
| 100-ib. sack cement 


TIN WORK: 


50 lin. ft. galv. ry ridge 

40 lin. ft. valley 

250 6-in. galv. AA corners 

50 tin shingles 

68 lin. ft. calv. guttering — fittings 
48 lin. ft. galv. down spout 

100 lin. ft. galv. corner bead 


HARDWARE: 


{ front door mortise lock 

{ rear door mortise lock 

7 inside door mortise locks 
3 pr. 4-in, half srf. hinges 


EE 
. 





. 3Y2-in. half sfr. hinges 
. 2-in. full suf. hinges 
. cabinet hinges 
cabinet drawer pulls 
. cabinet friction catches 
sets basement window hardware 
6-in. T-hinges 
| 6- in. hasp 
8 2x6 bolts; 20 Yox8 bolts 
if sash locks; 22 sash Sifts 
1 floor hinge: 2 push plates 
110 Ibs. 16d com. nails 
175 Ibs. 8d com. nails 
15 Ibs. 6d com. nails 
10 Ibs. 10d finish nails 
30 Ibs. 8d finish nails 
15 Ibs. 6d finish nails 
5 Ibs. 4d finish nails 
60 Ibs. 8d csg. nails 
50 Ibs. 6d galv. nails 
25 Ibs. 4d galv. nails 
| bx. f-in. brads; 40 Ibs. lath nails 


HEATING: 


| hot air heating unit 
{ hot water heater 
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MILLWORK: 


5 10xi2 3-It. basement windows 

5 10x!2 3-It. basement window frames 

3 24x14 12-It. div. D.H. windows 

3 24x14 12-It. D.H. wdw. frs. narrow line 


D.H. wdw. frs. narrow line 
| 24x26 12-it. div. D.H. windows 
1 24x26 12-It. D.H. wdw. frs. narrow line 
{ side narrow type mitered trim 
| 24x26 twin 12-it. D.H. wd. fr. narrow line 
2 24x26 12-It. div. D.H. windows 
| side narrow type mitered trim 
5 40x26 sgl. 16-it. div. D.H. windows 
5 40x26 sgl. 16-It. div. D.H. wdw. frs. 
narrow line 
5 sides narrow type mitered trim 
2 8x10 sash, sash frames and 2 sides trim 
| 2/8x6/8 {-It. 134-in. rear door 
1 2/8x6/8 134-in. rab. door frame 
{ side door narrow type trim 
{ 3/0x6/8 134-in. front door 
{ 3/0x6/8 134-in. rab. door frame 
{ side narrow type trim 
3 2/8x6/8 inside 2 pan. d 
3 2/8x6/8 inside door Fac ay with stops 
6 sides narrow type trim 
3 2/6x6/8 inside 2 pan. doors 
3 2/6x6/8 inside door jambs with stops 
6 sides narrow type trim 
2 2/0x6/8 inside 2 pan. doors 
2 2/0x6/8 inside jambs with stops 
4 sides narrow type trim 
{ louvre complete 
2 thresholds 
350 lin. ft. narrow type base 
350 lin. ft. narrow type shoe 
lin, ft. 1x12 No. { shelving 





INSULATION: 


55 sacks granulated type insulation 
8 30-Ib. rolls building paper 


MISC. MATERIALS: 


{ box corrugated fasteners 

{ can glue 

2 doz. sheets sandpaper 

15 Ibs. mortar coloring 

24 lin. ft. chair rail bathroom 

150 ft. sash cord 

300 Ibs. sash weights 

Sereens and screen doors by owner 
Garage and drive by owner 

Plumbing complete as per specifications 
Painting materials as per specifications 
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SILBERNAGEL Uses 
PAR 


—The Scientific Toxic 
for the preservation 
of wood against at- 
tack by Fungus and 
Termites. 
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In one of the World's most efficient millwork treating ‘cheatin: PAR-TOX 
has been selected as the toxic agent trusted to halt the ravages of Rot 
and Termites in George Silbernagel & Sons vast output of sash, doors and 
other millwork. 


Here again the entire millwork industry—from mill to retailer—finds pow- 
erful proof that PAR-TOX is the toxic that can be used with confidence 
—sold with confidence—and bought with confidence that it will prevent 
Rot _ Termite damage without effecting the finishing qualities of the 
woo 

It is this CONFIDENCE in the preservative qualities of PAR-TOX that 
cuts sales resistance all down the line. Méills, wholesalers and retailers all 
find that PAR-TOX treated millwork sells easier. 


"TOX-D 


--but this vitally important 
part of the Silbernagel 
treating process didn't 
show in the picture! 


5000 Gallons 
of PAR-TOX 
Toxic Solution 
... Dut only 175 
Gallons of Con- 
centrated PAR- 
; ae Is need- 
ed for each 
| ual 


Here is an important economy in 
using concentrated PAR - TOX - D. 
You pay freight only on concentrate. 
You dilute it 30 to | with an inex- 
pensive dilutant you can buy from 
a local dealer. 


IRA PARKER & SONS CO. 


OSHKOSH 


Serving the Millwork 1 WISCONSIN 
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New Dipping Method 


Speeds up Treating 
of Stock Millwork 


Wausau, Wis., May 15.—The revolutionary, fast and eijicient 
screw lift dipping method for rot- and termite-resistant and water- 
repellent treatment of sash, doors and frames, recently installed at 
the plant of Geo. Silbernagel & Sons Co., here, is indicative of the 
company’s continuous research and advance in the production of 
quality stock millwork. The company has adhered strictly to the 
policy of having all of its products at all times conform to high 
standards of quality and uniformity, and the recently installed dip- 
ping method of toxic and water-repellent treatment serves to rigidly 
maintain these standards of quality and achieve the greatest pos- 
sible speed of production. 

Pictures on this and the accompanying page show views of the in 
new dipping equipment in actual operation, as well as newly erected dipp 
buildings which house the equipment and serve as drying space for skid 
the treated products. The entire dipping equipment, built shift 
for the requirements of the plant by the Leitelt Iron Works, Grand thro 
Rapids, Mich., is the only one of its kind in existence and repre- The 
sents a vast improvement over the hand-dipping and “squirrel proo 
cage” methods of immersion for treatment. The Leitelt company, the 
which builds lumber lifts and many other lumber handling devices, start 
was able to turn out the dipping equipment in six weeks, even load 
though it was the first dipping lift which the company has been 
called on to pattern and construct. One man, operating the screw 
lift for six hours, handles the entire production of two eight-hour drair 
shifts of 400 men. tank 

Water-repellent Par-Tox, a concentrated toxic to repel moisture dryit 
and preserve the wood against fungus and termite attack, is speci- glazi 
fied for all treatment at. the Silbernagel plant. According to the - Tt 
company, this treating solution, a product of Ira Parker & Sons Co.., cons 
Oshkosh, Wis., assures long lasting protection to each piece of the | 
millwork and insures the finisher from interference between the toxic plati 
and his paint or varnish. Ira Parker & Sons Co., well known 
producer in the field of wood preservatives, has been serving the 
millwork industry for 75 years. Four 60-ft. trusses used in the roof 











RIGHT TOP— 

Load dripping 

after immersion. : 4 Satine 
Load is permitted Pc the 
to rest on lift er the « 
while excess solu- ee trical 
tion is drained off é 


BELOW — After 
removal from the 
lift, trucks are 
run onto drain 
floor constructed 
in duck board sec- 
tions over a metal 
drain pan which 
returns all excess 
solution to the tank 


conte 
with 



































TOP—Dipping vat lift loaded with frame parts (outside door jambs) in start- 

ing position. Chains and blocking are adjusted to keep load from shifting or 

floating when submerged. CENTER—Load going down. After throwing switch 

entire operation is automatic. Note automatic safety gate in operation. BELOW 

—Load completely immersed in dipping solution. Automatic, explosion-proof 
switch cuts current so load stays in solution three minutes 
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construction of the drying room were tur- 
nished by McKeown Bros. Co., Chicago. 
The bolted McKeown trusses give ample 
support for the roof, as well as side-wall 
bracing and allow complete utilization of the 
drying room floor space. 

Considerable study was given to the de- 





LEFT —Leitelt lift loaded with sash 
doors, chained in position, ready for 
immersion. RIGHT—Lift loaded with 
sash going into immersion. Six to eight 
skids are accommodated at each im- 
mersion, making it possible to dip entire 
capacity without retarding production 





signing of the new method of dipping in 
order to facilitate the continuous flow of 
production and to eliminate any marring or 
damaging of the stock in re-handling. The 
improved method permits the dipping of stock without re-iouding, 
immediately upon leaving the high-speed production machines. ‘Lhe 
dipping vat lift, at floor level, can be loaded with six to eight 
skids. Chains and blocking are employed to keep the toad trom 
shifting or floating when submerged. The dipping vat operator 
throws a switch to submerge the load into seven feet of solution. 
The entire operation is automatic from there on, as an explosion- 
proof switch cuts the current for three minutes, when the load is at 
the bottom of the vat, and at the end of this time makes a contact, 
starting the motor and bringing the load to the floor level. Each 
load rests on the lift until the excess treating solution is 
drained off. The trucks are then run onto a drain floor, con- 
structed in duck board sections over a metal 
drain pan, which returns all excess solution to the 
tank. All treated material is then stored in the 
drying room until it is completely dry before 
glazing or loading for carload shipment. 

The dipping section of the treating building is 
constructed of fire-proof cement block, and houses 
the lift equipment and draining room. The lift 
platform, 6 ft. wide and 12 ft. long, is raised and 
lowered by an electric motor. The dipping vat, 
eight feet deep, six feet wide and twelve feet long, 
holds 5,000 gallons of Par-Tox solution. The vat 
is drained and the solution changed periodically. 
The solution is drained off into underground tanks 
where all waste is caught in screens. Electrically 
operated pumps force the solution to and from 
supply tanks to the dipping vat. 

Stress has been laid on quality and high-speed 
production ever since the late Geo. Silbernagel, 
father of the present owners and operators, started 
the manufacture of millwork in 1883. He was 
the originator of many specially-designed, elec- 
trically-operated machines, now improved and in 
use in the present plant, where true straight-line 
production has been achieved. As the company 
manufactures only stock millwork, including 
doors, windows, frames, window screens and 
screen doors, combination screen and storm doors, 
and hardwood veneer doors, it does not have to 
contend with problems of special millwork, and 
with its modern machinery is able to unload 
rough lumber from cars at one end of the plant, 
feed it directly to the saws so that it doesn’t stop 
moving until it reaches the other end as a finished 
product. Included in Silbernagel products is an 
all-weatherproof window and frame having zinc 
strips covering the entire pulley jambs. 

Although the new dipping equipment is a radic] 





ABOVE, at RIGHT—lInterior view of newly 
constructed drying room adjacent to dripping 
room. All trucks of materials are stored here 
until dry. BELOW—View from return ramp 
to factory, of dipping and drying buildings. 
There is easy acces’ from factory to dipping 
room at the right and return from pst 
room to factory at left 
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departure from conventional methods, its installation merely fol- 
lows the company’s long established practice to have only the most 
improved and efficient type of equipment, according to George J. 
Silbernagel, president. “This equipment, combined with the scien- 
tific layout and placement of machines, rounds out our plan 
to establish complete straight-line production and enables us to 
furnish all stock millwork requirements to wholesale jobbers over 
the entire country, with the exception of the West coast,” he said. 

Edward G. and Bernard J. Silbernagel are actively in charge of 
the operation of the company’s plant at Wausau. George J. Silber- 
nagel conducts all of the sales from the company’s Chicago office 
at 210 E. Pearson St. (Continued on Page 67.) 
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‘as well as 
production 
















Every step in our method of manufacture 
is continually studied for improvement to 
facilitate production on a quality as well as 
quantity basis. On Pages 54 and 55 of this 
issue will be found a description of the fast 
and efficient screw dipping method for rot- 
and-termite-resistant and water-repellent 
treatment of sash, doors and frames, recently 
installed in our plant. 
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, And now nme oo 
THE 


LEITELT DIPPING LIFT 


) For: safe - convenient - economical immersion 
| of your product in preserving solution -- 


THE LEITELT DIPPING LIFT, 


LIKE the famous Leitelt Lumber lift, is built for long 
trouble-free service. Properly engineered throughout, 
its rugged construction assures you of dependable 
operation. 


The stock on ordinary factory trucks or skids is placed 
on the platform, the floor of which is made of thick 
maple strips on edge with spacers to provide for 
ample drainage. The car is equipped with bronze 
guide shoes running on planed steel guides extending 
vertically to the bottom of the tank. The tank and 
lift are designed as a unit with provision for rigid 
support of the rails inside the tank. 




















The entire load is carried on heavy suspended, re- 
volving screws which not only LIFT the loads—but 
when lowering, actually PUSH the loads down into 
the liquid to overcome the buoyancy of the load being 
os immersed. 


The motor, brake, limit switches and electrical con- 
trol are assembled as a unit and designed to be in- 
stalled in a separate room, remote from any inflam- 
mable liquids or gases. The explosion proof push 
button unit is located adjacent to the lift and provides 
full automatic control. 








High grade totally enclosed gearing—automatic 
safety gates—tank overflow—drain and filler flanges 
—-provision for anchoring the loads to prevent floating 
—proper lubrication of parts—convenient installation 
and assembly are some of the details carefully engi- 


neered to provide a complete and dependable in- Lift shown with load on platform, chained in position, ready for 
stallation. immersion. Operator is seen starting load downward 


LEITELT IRON WORKS 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
SINCE 1862 


“PIONEER BUILDERS OF LUMBER LIFT EQUIPMENT” 
POWER TRANSFER Cars . CAR PuLLers . LEITELT SWING TABLES 
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YELLOW PINE 


Finish, Packaged Trim, 
Mouldings and Yard Items 
Grade-Marked 


HARDWOODS 


Poplar, Gum, Beech and Oak 
Kiln-Dried 


Write us about your needs 
Order a Mixed Car Today 


The Adams-Edgar Lumber Co. 
MORTON, MISS. 
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FRED C. KNAPP, Portland, Or. 


BUYS AND SELLS 


WESTERN TIMBER LANDS 

















MARKED 
LUMBER 


Stamps like this nee. your product and 
grade your lumber. e public demands 
marked products and lumber is no exception. 


Send copy of lettering or your trademark, 
stating number of stamps required. Prices 
will be furnished promptly. ° 


GEO. T. SCHMIDT, INC. 
4100 Ravenswood Av. CHICAGO, ILL. 











Amemcanfiumberman 


May 20, 1939 


What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Meetings to Be Held 


May 24—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Colonial Country Club, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


May 25-26—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting and National Forest 
Products Sales Congress. 


June 6-7—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
N. Y. Annual. 


June 14-16—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Rapid City, 8. D. Annual. 

Sept. 12-13—National Association of Woodwork 
Jobbers, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual, 


Sept. 21-22—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual. 


National Wholesalers’ Annual Will 
Be Very Enjoyable Event 


New York, May 15.—Plans are rapidly 
rounding into shape for the 47th annual meet- 
ing of the National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, which is to be held at the 
Westchester Country Club, Rye, N. Y., June 
6 and 7. The business sessions of the conven- 
tion will consist of practical talks and sugges- 
tions for lumbermen, by lumbermen, about lum- 
ber. It is planned to confine these sessions to 
one each day, closing each shortly after noon, 
devoting the balance of the day to rest and 
recreation. Incidentally, the Lumber Trade 
Golf Association is holding its annual tourna- 
ment there at the same time. 

Special entertainment is being arranged for 
the ladies by a committee made up of wives of 
the New York members. In addition to “A 
Night at the Fair,” which will be enjoyed by 
both men and women—with transportation from 
the club direct to the Fair grounds, by luxuri- 
ous chartered buses—there will be special fea- 
tures for the ladies. These include a get-ac- 
quainted luncheon, fashion show by a prominent 
New York shop, and a motor drive in private 
cars through beautiful Westchester County, 
with stop-off at famous gardens. 








Commission Lumber Salesmen An- 
nounce Convention Program 


MeEMPHIs, TENN., May 15.—With W. B. 
Ross as chairman of the general committee on 
arrangements, local commission lumber sales- 
men have completed plans for the convention of 
the National Association of Commission Lum- 
ber Salesmen to be held in this city, May 25 
and 26. The first day will be given over to 
the annual business sessions, with a banquet in 
the evening. Following a welcome to the city 
by the mayor. President Maurice W. Grundy, 
of the association, will deliver his annual report 
of progress and activity. After committee re- 
ports have been received, Secretary-manager M. 
P. Klumph, Cleveland, Ohio, will make his an- 
nual report. Reports of directors’ activities and 
election of officers for the coming year will 
conclude the business of the day. 

The second day will be given over to the an- 
nual conference sponsored by the association. 
The first subject of the morning session on 
this day will be “How Can We Preserve Our 
Lumber Markets?” The subject will be pre- 
sented and the discussion led by Maurice W. 
Grundy, president of the association; H. M. 
Seaman, president Southern Hardwood Pro- 
ducers (Inc.); and J. F. Wiggington, presi- 
dent Florida Louisiana Red Cypress Co. and 
director Southern Cypress Association. ‘“Sell- 
ing as a Profession” will be the next subject 
for discussion, to be led by O. N. Cloud, assist- 
ant to the president Peavy-Moore Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) and chairman trade extension commit- 
tee Southern Pine Association. The conclud- 
ing subject of the morning session will be 


“Take Lumber off the Auction Block,” pre- 
sented by C. Arthur Bruce, E. L. Bruce Co. 

Discussions on these subjects will be con- 
tinued throughout the afternoon, with prominent 
manufacturers and association executives tak- 
ing part. These include A. S. Boisfontaine, as- 
sistant secretary Southern Pine Association; C. 
C. Sheppard, former president of both Southern 
Pine Association and National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association; J.G. McNary, president, 
and Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary and man- 
ager, National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

Climaxing the session will be the presenta- 
tion of “Tested Selling Methods,” the program 
of the Merchandising Institute of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association, by Paul E. 
Kendall, field director Merchandising Institute 
(Inc.), Rochester, N. Y. This session, the last 
of the convention, will close with the adoption 
of resolutions. 





Fir Plywood Group Elects 


TacoMA, WAsSH., May 13.—Members of the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, at their an- 
nual meeting here May 6, unanimously re- 
elected Philip Garland, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Oregon-Washington 





CALLS FOR PATRIOTIC 
ACTION ON PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 


Are we willing to take up the 
cudgels and fight for our incom- 
parable American heritage, be- 
queathed to us in sacred trust a 
century and a half ago? Attend- 
ing conventions like this and pass- 
ing resolutions is not enough. As 
Dean Inge says, “It is useless for 
the sheep to pass resolutions in 
favor of vegetarianism as long as 
the wolf maintains a different 
opinion.” Let us arouse ourselves 
from our lethargy. From this day 
forward, let us devote a definite 
portion of our time to public 
affairs. Let us kindle a new fire of 
patriotism and religion in the 
mind and heart of every true 
American. If we do not, in Lin- 
coln’s words, “We shall . . . meanly 
lose the last great hope on earth.” 
H. W. Prentis, Jr., president of 
Armstrong Cork Co., before Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States. 





Plywood Co., Tacoma, as president. Other 
officers elected included A. R. Wuest, president 
West Coast Plywood Co., Aberdeen, vice presi- 
dent; V. A. Nyman, general manager Aberdeen 
Plywood Co., Aberdeen, secretary. N. O. Cru- 
ver, secretary-treasurer Wheeler Osgood Sales 
Corp., Tacoma, was re-elected treasurer. The 
following trustees were elected: E. W. Daniels, 
vice president of the Harbor Plywood Corp., 
Hoquiam; J. R. Robinson, vice president Rob- 
inson Manufacturing Co., Everett; E. E. West- 
man, president Washington Veneer Co., Olym- 
pia, and Frost Snyder, president Vancouver 
Plywood & Veneer Co., Vancouver, Wash. 
W. E. Difford, manager of the association, 
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reported that the major promotional activity 
will be directed toward increasing sale of Doug- 
las fir plywood as a basic structural materia 
in the “Dri-Bilt” house. He stressed oppor- 
tunity to sell all wallboard grades for interior 
and exterior use. He displayed 32 graphic 
charts showing association activities. 

Present were more than fifty production and 
sales executives from all Pacific Northwest 
plywood mjlls that are members of the associa- 
tion, as well as officials of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., Pacific Forest Industries and Pa- 
cific Mutual Door Co. 





Northeastern Salesmen Select 
Date for Convention 


New York City, N. Y., May 15.—The date 
of Dec. 2 was selected for the annual conven- 
tion of the Northeastern Salesmen’s Conference 
at the regular meeting of the officers and dele- 
gates here, April 28. The place and program 
for the convention will be announced later. 

Those present at the meeting were: President 
Chester C. Kelsey, Connecticut Salesmen’s As- 
sociation; Vice President Edward Greer, East- 
ern Lumber Salesmen’s Association; Secretary 
G. A. Cosgrove, ALAMS of New Jersey and 
C. H. Hershey of the same group; J. A. Wies- 
ing and John T. Wagner of the Lumber Sales- 
men’s Association of New York; and Feni- 
more Cady and Raymond Carr of the West- 
chester Allied Salesmen’s Association. 





Redwood Loggers Discuss 
Improved Methods 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 13.—Nearly 
seventy redwood loggers met in Humboldt 
County on May 5 and 6 to discuss redwood log- 
ging problems. The meeting opened with a 
field trip to the Monument Creek operations of 
the Pacific Lumber Co. opposite Scotia. Under 
the direction of Gordon Manary, superinten- 
tendent of logging; H. I. Bower, engineer, and 
Bert King, foreman, the party went by railroad 
over a 3,600-feet long incline to the lateral 
track, 850 feet higher up, and inspected the se- 
lective logging now in progress. Moving from 
Setting No. 1 to No. 6, the party was able to 
see how steadily this new method of redwood 
logging had been improved. The stands here 
are heavy, averaging nearly 90,000 feet an acre. 
Only the mature trees are removed, the imma- 
ture being reserved for future growth and 
harvest. 

On the second day, the loggers met in Eu- 
reka and discussed a variety of topics—peeling, 
felling, breakage, selective logging, tractor or- 
ganization, fire protection and slash disposal. 
Bark must be removed from redwood logs be- 
fore they go to the head saw. The conven- 
tional method is to remove the bark in the 
woods and burn it in place. Now interest is 
directed toward peeling at a central plant, per- 
haps at the mill pond, thus having the advan- 
tage of the bark as a protection against sun 
checks, yarding bruises, and accidental fires, 
while at the same time reducing the amount of 
debris in the woods. One operator has been do- 
ing this for some years and has a market for 
the bark. Until the market improves, the bark 
at other plants, if central peeling is adopted, 
must be burned. 

Selective logging is rapidly becoming stand- 
ard practice in the redwoods. More than 50 
percent of the annual logging is now on a se- 
lective basis. This change has come about in 
less than five years. Previously only clear cut- 
ting was practiced, and for about eight years 
and until the plan was found to be unsuccessful, 
the clear-cut land was planted. Now natural 
reforestation from residual trees is depended 
upon. The residual trees themselves make a 
prodigious increase in their annual rate of 
growth after release from crowding, and should 
be available for a second cut well before virgin 
timber is gone. It is the hope of the operators 
thus to put the redwood industry on a perma- 
nently productive ‘basis. 

This was the third redwood logging congress 
sponsored by the California Redwood Associa- 
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“COLOR- 
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Tileboard, 
Panelboard 
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Streamline 
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Are Available 


in 15 
Beautiful 
Colors 
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Folder 
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The Walls and Ceiling of this Kitchen Are 


"“COLOR-CRAFT” 


The panelboard was cut into 16” widths and 
separated with polished aluminum moulding 


Panelboard. 








STRAITS MANUFACTURING CO. 


2480 Bellevue Ave. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











tion under the guidance of Emanuel Fritz, pro- 
fessor of forestry at the University of Califor- 
nia and forestry consultant for the association. 
Interest in all subjects was keen, and discussion 
was spirited and decidedly constructive. Red- 
wood loggers take pride in solving difficult 
problems, of which they feel they have more 
than enough, compared with other regions. 
Their ambition now is to put the redwood in- 
dustry in the lead for constructive selective 
logging, perfected fire protection and closer 
utilization of the entire tree. 





Better Selling Is Theme of Eight New 
Mexico District Meetings 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., May 13.—Maintain- 
ing the record set by the annual meeting of 
the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion in Denver in January—which was spoken 
of as particularly informative and of permanent 
helpfulness by dealers who attended from New 
Mexico—eight meetings just held by Sec- 
retary-manager Allan T. Flint throughout New 
Mexico, exemplifying the slogan “Better Sell- 
ing,” were so well planned that not a minute 
was lost. In the Albuquerque meeting, as at 
Denver, Mr. Flint was effectively seconded by 
R. N. Ball, secretary of the New Mexico Build- 
ing Material Association, and at this meeting, 
following a dinner at the Alvarado Hotel, the 
preponderance of young men was striking, no 
less than ten from one yard, the J. C. Bald- 
ridge Lumber Co., being present. 


Mr. Flint, briefly reviewing the work of the 
association—organized in 1891, and except for 
two years a voluntary organization—said that 
while in large part its work had been for pro- 
tecting the retail dealer through which build- 
ers’ supplies should flow; and for providing, 
through the collective purchasing power of a 
large number of dealers, a solidified influence ; 
it has now found new objectives and functions 
in new phases of sales promotion and the im- 


provement of merchandising. He related the 
experience of a dealer in Colorado, who in 
early times had only to maintain stock, for, 
when the immigrant train stopped at the depot 
and the men got off, they made first a dash to 
the restaurant and then for his lumber yard. 
There was no selling problem. With present 
good roads to larger towns, and more compe- 
tition for the customer’s dollar, the lumber 
dealer must become a lumber salesman as well. 

A sound-slide presentation was given of the 
prospectus of the Merchandising Institute of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, for the course for which over one hun- 
dred have enrolled in Wyoming, Colorado, and 
New Mexico. One concern, the Independent 
Lumber Co., of Grand Junction, Colo., enrolled 
28 men. The picture, “Trees and Men,” then 
shown, was well received. 

In the open meeting, George L. Doolittle, 
manager of the Albuquerque Lumber Co., led 
a brief discussion of the new New Mexico law 
designed to limit sales to grade and trade 
marked material. 

The eight New Mexico district meetings were 
held at Raton, April 15; Tucumcari, 19th; 
Clovis, 20th; Roswell, 24th; Hobbs, 25th; Las 
Cruces, May 1; Albuquerque, 5th, and Las 
Vegas, 10th. Secretary Flint occupied the time 
between in side trips to visit individual dealers. 
The association is to hold a board meeting in 
Denver May 20. 





Loggers’ Group to Study Modern 
Methods, Visit Selective Operation 


New Orveans, La., May 13.—Methods of 
effecting economies in logging operations will 
be aired in a meeting of the Southern Pine 
Loggers’ group for west Florida, south Ala- 
bama, and southwestern Georgia, to be held in 
Brewton, Ala., on June 22 and 23, according to 
R. H. Cobb, chairman for the area. Mr. Cobb, 
who is logging superintendent for the Vreeden- 
burgh Sawmill Co., Vreedenburgh, Ala., stated 
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that he expects some interesting reports from 
special committees named to study various 
phases of present-day logging. The formal 
sessions will be held in Brewton on June 22, 
culminating with a dinner in the evening, and 
the second day there is scehduled a tour of 
the selective-logging operations of the Alger- 
Sullivan Lumber Co., of Century, Fla. Be- 
cause of the great interest that has been mani- 
fested in the selective-logging program of the 
lumber company, a large attendance is antici- 
pated. 





Arizonans Elect New Officers at 
Twenty-Fifth Annual 


PHOENIX, Ariz., May 15.—The twenty-fifth 
annual convention of the Arizona Retail Lumber 
& Builders Supply Association was held here on 
May 6. This year the convention consisted 
only of an executive session. Members of the 
association expressed enthusiasm over the out- 
look for business. 

The convention got under way with a lunch- 
eon which was attended by about 70 members. 
After the meal, those present heard interesting 
discussions on diversified subjects by Chris Tot- 
ten, secretary of the association; M. H. Mc- 
Calla, Phoenix, director; R. A. Nickerson, as- 
sistant secretary of the association at Tucson, 
and J. E. Mackie, western manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association. 

During the afternoon, officers to serve the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: 


President—George Reitzer, Clifton Lumber & 
Implement Co., Clifton. 

1st Vice President—Albert Stacy, Bassett 
Lumber Co., Douglas. 

2nd Vice President—Jim Olds, Olds Bros., 
Winslow. 

Directors—Louis Jennings, Jennings Lumber 
Co., Safford; M. H. McCalla, Foxworth-Mc- 
Calla Lumber Co., Albert A. Hays, J. D. Hal- 





Sure..1 recommend 
Calbar 


CAULK-0-SEAL 


WITH CALBAR PRESSURE GUN 


I recommend Caulk-O-Seal 
because I've learned that it 
does the best job. It’s super- 
plastic, weatherproof, doesn’t 
stain, chip or crack. Altogether—it's the 
finest caulking compound I’ve ever used. 
And it’s sure easy to apply when you use 
the trouble-free Calbar pressure gun. 
couldn't caulk without it. Caulk-O-Seal 
comes in Tubes, Cans, Drums and 
CARTRIDGES. Black and 12 colors. 


Calbar Paint & Varnish Co, Mansfecturers of 
2612-26 N. Martha St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
















GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
332 S$. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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LUMBER SALES EXECUTIVE 


With broad and successful experience market- 
ing Southern and Western soft woods, as sales- 
man and sales executive, desires connection 
supervising sales of mill manufacturing high 
grade Southern or Western Pines, Fir, Hem- 
lock or Hardwood Flooring. Now operating 
sales agency in highly competitive territory. In- 
timate, practical knowledge of market condi- 
tions and the co-operation required by sales 
connections, 

Full details, without obligation. Write Y. 37, 








care American Lumberman, 





American fiumberman 


stead Lumber Co., John G. O’Malley, O’Malley 
Lumber Co., Avery Corpstein, Valley Lumber 
Co. and L. M. Hamman, Hamman Lumber Co., 
all of Phoenix; H. S. Corbett, J. Knox Corbett 
Lumber Co., Neal Waugh, Waugh Lumber Co. 
and William Killen, Foxworth-Killen Lumber 
Co., all of Tucson; Paul H. Morton, Central 
Commercial Co., Kingman; F. M. Pool, Fox- 
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worth-Galbraith Lumber Co., Superior; Grady 
Stubbs, Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber Co., Hol- 
brook; Claude A. Hays, Prescott Lumber Co., 
Prescott; J. F. Olds, Olds Bros., Winslow; 
Cecil Drew, F. P. Drew & Sons, Mesa; George 
Reitzer, Clifton Lumber & Implement Co., Clif- 
ton, and Jim Henderson, Henderson Lumber 
Co., Bisbee. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Seattle Group Enjoys Eats and Talks; 
Plans for Golf Classic 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 13.—A large part of 
the Seattle lumbermen’s group attended the 
regular monthly dinner meeting of the Seattle 
Lumbermen’s Club at the Gowman Hotel, Mon- 
day night, May 8. It was one of those relaxa- 
tion meetings, with no committee reports and 
no business. The lumbermen gargled their 
soup and masticated their chicken to the strains 
of a Royal Hawaiian string orchestra. 

Presiding at the dinner was Dick Allen, pres- 
ident of the Seattle Lumbermen’s Club, who 
presented the speaker of the evening, Robert D. 
Day. Whatever else you may wish to say 
about Mr. Day’s statements on international 
affairs, you will at least have to admit that most 
of them are original and extremely unconven- 
tional. As a sample: “The conquest of Ethiopia 
was not Mussolini’s idea nor desire. Hitler did 
not plan the absorption of Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia. Spain had no revolution, and Franco 
was not interested in making it Fascist; the 
Spanish war was an invasion. Threadneedle 
Street in London financed the German rearma- 
ment.” 

L. J. McGinley, motion picture salesman, 
concluded the performance with stories of per- 
sonal experiences in and out of the industry. 

Announcement was made of the coming an- 
nual golf and field day of the Seattle Lumber- 
men’s Club, which will take place June 9. This 
occasion is coming to be known throughout the 
Northwest lumber industry as a classic, and it 
is expected that lumbermen will attend from 
many sections of Oregon and Washington. As 
usual, the frolic will take place at the Olympic 
Golf & Country Club and will start at 1 p. m, 
with dinner served at 6:30. Lumbermen from 
everywhere are cordially invited. 





Mention of Group Activities Among 
Wisconsin Dealers 


LaCrosse, Wis., May 13.—A. J. Roberge of 
the City Home & Lumber Co., here, who is 
president of the Western Wisconsin Lumber- 
men’s Club, and H. P. McDermott, manager of 
the mortgage department of the Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, acted as “cus- 
tomer” and “dealer” respectively, at the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the club to demonstrate 
the necessary steps in financing new home con- 
struction under Title II of the FHA. Each 
member at the meeting filled in a sample appli- 
cation blank for Title II financing and Title I 
applications were also discussed. Don Mont- 
gomery, State association secretary, also ad- 
dressed the meeting. 


STEVENS Pornt, Wis., May 15.—H. E. Clark, 
Weyauwega Fuel & Lumber Co., newly elected 
president of the Central Wisconsin Lumber- 
men’s Club, presided at the regular monthly 
meeting of the group, here, recently. Approxi- 
mately twenty-five dealers attended. Visitors 
included: J. L. Burt, Johnson-Burt Lumber Co., 
Wausau, past president; Don Montgomery, 
Ken King and H. P. McDermott, secretary, 
field secretary, and mortgage department man- 
ager, respectively, of the State association. 


ELKHartT Lake, Wis., May 15.—L. V. Teas- 
dale of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis., was the principal speaker at the 
monthly meeting of the Sheboygan-Calumet 


Lumbermen’s Club, here, recently. Mr. Teas- 
dale, speaking before an audience of forty-five 
dealers, discussed problems confronting the 
building industry. “Tested Selling Methods” 
were discussed by Ken King, field secretary of 
the State association. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 15.—Don Montgom- 
ery, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association and H. P. McDermott, 
manager of the association’s mortgage depart- 
ment were the principal speakers at recent Wis- 
consin dealer meetings including the Lake Su- 
perior Lumbermen’s Club, Superior; Upper 
Thirteen Retailers Club, Ashland; the Gegebic 
Range Lumbermen’s Club, Ironwood, Mich. Mr. 
Montgomery discussed the legislative situation, 
labor, the 1939 National Small Homes Demon- 
stration program and association matters. Mr. 
McDermott spoke on open* accounts and ex- 
plained the operation of Titles I and II of the 
National Housing Act. 


ALAMS Plan Trip Together to 
New York Fair 


Newark, N. J., May 15.—The regular May 
meeting of the ALAMS of New Jersey was 
held here the evening of May 8, with officers 
and delegates to the Northeastern Salesmen’s 
Conference present. The guests were as fol- 
lows: 

President Chester C. Kelsey, Connecticut 
Salesmen’s Association; Vice President Ed- 
ward Greer, Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation; Secretary George Cosgrove, ALAMS 
of New Jersey; delegates, Clarence H. Her- 
shey, ALAMS of New Jersey; E. F. Bartell, 
secretary of the Lumber Salesmen’s Association 
of New York and B. A. Lebett of the same 
body; Raymond Carr, president of the West- 
chester Allied Salesmen’s Association, and 
Fenimore Cady and F. Herbert Brown, sec- 
retary, of the same association. 

The degree team, headed by Milton L. Dake; 
initiated into the ALAMS: C. Henry Tiger of 
the Insulite Co.; J. A. Poss of the National 
Gypsum Co., and H. A. Daniels of the Blanch- 
ard Lumber Co. : 

It was decided that memebrs of the associa- 
tion would meet July 10 at 6 o’clock in the eve- 
ning and take a chartered bus to the New York 
World’s Fair. The idea was that of Luther 
Frost, chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee. ; 

N. J. Molinari, chairman of the golf commit- 
tee, announced that the annual spring links out- 
ing will be at the Cedar Ridge Country Club, 
Livingston, N. J., June 7. Members of asso- 
ciations comprising the Northeastern Sales- 
men’s Conference are invited to attend, also. 








Two English Books on Forestry 


Two new English books, designed primarily 
as textbooks for the student of forestry, have 
come to the editorial desk recently and each of 
them appears to be of such general interest as 
would make a worth while addition to the lum- 
ber library. “An Outline of Forestry,” by 
Thomas Thomson, head of the department of 
Forestry, University College of North Wales, 
and M. R. K. Jerram, formerly of the Indian 
Forest Service, and now assistant lecturer in 
forestry, University College of North Wales, 
is a comprehensive survey of the science of 
forestry as practiced throughout the far-flung 
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British Empire. It is not a textbook in the 
sense that it teaches forestry practice, but, as 
its title indicates, is an outline of forest policy, 
forest economics and forest management as de- 
veloped by the Forestry Commission of the 
United Kingdom. Price in America, $2.25. The 
other book, “Elementary Forest Mensuration,” 
by M. R. K. Jerram, fills a need existent since 
Schlich’s Manual has been out of print, for an 
elementary and comprehensible text on the sub- 
ject of mensuration and is of value to the prac- 
ticing forester as well as to the student. Al- 
though the general treatment is elementary the 





book is uptodate and contains an account of 
some of the less well-known procedures which 
have lately been brought into use by research 


workers and others. Price in America, $2.45. 





Fire Does Not Interrupt Service 


Fort Bracc, Carir., May 16.— During the 
night shift last night a fire developed in one of 
the remanufacturing plants of the Union Lum- 
ber Co. here. The flames spread to one of the 
adjacent lumber sheds and destroyed some of 
the shed stock. The fire was under control 
within an hour and did not spread to the main 
sawmill, main planing mill, nor to the lumber 
storage yards. The main sawmill and remanu- 
facturing plants, therefore, were not affected 
and due to these dual facilities the production 
schedule has not been interrupted and the large 
stocks available will permit shipments to con- 
tinue uninterrupted. 





Grays Harbor Mill Resumes 


Hoguram, WasH., May 13.—The big Grays 
Harbor Lumber Co. plant here resumed opera- 
tions here Monday of this week after having 
been idle for more than a year. The manage- 
ment said the plant would run between 30 and 
60 days as a trial, and would continue longer 
if market conditions warrant. It is onerating 
on a one-shift basis and employing about 160 
men. 





Seasonal Wage-Hour Classifi- 


cations Announced 


WASHINGTON, May 15.—As a result of re- 
cent hearings, Elmer F. Andrews, administra- 
tor of the Wages-and-Hours law, has an- 
nounced that seasonal classification has been 
allowed for ice and snow hauling of logs in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota; spring driving of logs 
in New York, New Hampshire, Maine and 
Vermont; sap peeling of pulpwood without re- 
striction as to States. 


State Wage Bill Fails 


SACRAMENTO, CaLir., May 13.—Any hopes 
for State Wage-and-Hour legislation during 
the current session of the legislature were 
blasted recently by an assembly vote of 51 to 24 
against a law’ similar to Federal legislation 
now in effect. It would apply to firms doing 
business exclusively -in California. Governor 
Olso had asked for its passage. 
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Portable Electric Tool Company 
In New Plant 


Skilsaw, Inc., manufacturer of portable elec- 
tric tools, Chicago, is now occupying its mod- 
ern, daylight plant, two and one-half times 
larger than its old plant. Departmentalization 
of production, storage and handling quadrupled 
the company’s capacity and enabled it to meet 
a 70-percent increase in business. Continuous 
sash encloses the temporary rear wall of the 
plant and provides ideal working conditions for 





More than 50 different 
types and sizes of port- 
able electric tools are on 
display in Skilsaw's (Inc.) 
new headquarters in Chi- 
cago. At the right is a 
view of the company's 
factory sales room 





the tool room and machine operation concen- 
trated in this area. All offices are co-ordinated, 
as to their location, with production facilities. 
Acoustic ceilings and indirect lighting have 
been provided throughout the second-floor 
offices. 

For the convenience of salesmen and custom- 
ers a large display and conference room, with 
demonstration room shut off by folding doors 
at one end, has been provided on the ground 
floor. The array of handy portable electric 
tools seen in this room tells better than words 
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the story of Skilsaw’s growth since 1930, when, 
after six years in this field, it was only mak- 
ing saws and these in but three sizes. Today, 
in the new plant, the company makes nine sizes 
of portable electric saws, eighteen models of 
electric tools, two types of portable bench sand- 
ers, three disk sanders, five portable blowers 
and industrial vacuum cleaners plus hand 
grinders, a complete line of bench and pedestal 
grinders and electric hedge and grass trimmers. 

J. W. Sullivan is president of Skilsaw, and 
Bolton Sullivan, secretary and general manager. 
George P. Wright is sales manager, and Ed- 
ward W. Ristaw is vice president in charge of 
advertising and sales promotion. 


Shingle Bureau Men to Co-op- 


erate in Building Move 


SEATTLE, WaSH., May 13.—To help develop 
a nation-wide interest in home building the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau has equipped every mem- 
ber of its field staff- with sample kits of litera- 
ture and booklets issued by the National Small 
Homes Demonstration. Bureau men_ reach 
thousands of retail lumber dealers by personal 
contact every year in their educational work for 
Certigrade red cedar shingles and they utilize 
these contacts at the same time to publicize the 
National Small Homes Demonstration in the 
general interest of home construction. 

One of the most recent pieces of literature 
issued by the National Small Homes Demon- 
stration, the booklet called “The Best Way to 
Achieve Low Cost Housing,” has found partic- 
ular welcome with dealers. “There’s a big job 
to do in arousing a public consciousness in 
home building.” W. W. Woodbridge, manager 
of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, declared, 
“and we want to do our share in the general 
cause. Our field representatives are in a strat- 
egic position to co-operate.” 








Bradley-Miller 


Michwan White Pine a 


on 
a 


Frames That Are Firm and Out- 
standing--and Stay that Way 


There are plenty of good reasons why particular build- 
ers prefer these Bradley-Miller Frames. 
design, with all the betterments of advanced manu- 
facturing, they are made of Genuine White Pine, prop- 
erly seasoned for this special use. 
keep their super-quality, without warping, cracking, 
swelling or shrinking. We also furnish Ponderosa Pine 
Frames, same manufacture and grade as the Genuine 
White Pine. 
Mixed Cars. 





BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 







Modern in 


That's why they 


Frames and Quality Box Shooks in 
















END DRIED MAPLE 
We carry this in stock in 4/4, 5/4 and 
6/4 kiln dried. Your inquiries will be 
promptly taken care of. 


Cotton HANLON 


ODESSA , NY. 



















mills selling 
Pin 


WE WHOLESALE WESTERN WOODS 


In addition to the Northern Appalachian Hard 
and Soft Woods that we manufacture, together 
with Yellow Pine, wes also 





represent some of the 
Western Hemlock 
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The Wood That Wins 
in the Test of Time 
and Wear 











Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


Here’s Long Leaf that’s ALL right. Lum- 
ber cut from toughest timber, straight 
in grain, strong in fiber, unsurpassed 
in quality and value. Recommend and 
sell it for all construction uses. When 


you supply your customer with this 
kind of lumber you are serving him 
well and building future business for 
your yard. We can supply you with 
practically everything in Long Leaf. 





nome 


LUMBER LUMBER CO. Inc. Tite 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 





XELLOW PINE 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 











Eased Edge Dimension 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 











Southeastern Lumber and Timber Co. 


OGLETHORPE, GA. 


Manufacturers of Band Sawn 


Flint River Hardwoods, 
Cypress and Pine 
Air Dried Boards —- Kiln Dried Finish and Flooring 
MILLS AT—Oglethorpe Ga., Reynolds, Ga. 











WHITE PINE per iercso— 


Al so California White 





and Sugar Pine 
Fir Wallboar 


Cedar and 
William Schuette Company 


West Coast Products 
New York 


Somee—4i east 424 St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., May 15.—Call for home con- 
struction lumber thus far this year has been 
well below normal, and commitments by deal- 
ers have been at low ebb. Nearly every retail 
yard is carrying low inventories, and wholesale 
stocks at the distribution yards and storage 
docks are so low that they would disappear in 
a few days of active trading. 

Developments of the past week in the New 
England forests that were in the path of the 
September hurricane, have focussed attention 
upon the possibility of devastating forest fires, 
against which the combined forces of the Fed- 
eral Forest Service and the local forest ward- 
ens have been building up a defense. Fires that 
recently broke out have necessitated hard and 
intensive efforts to bring them under control. 

The business offices of down-town Boston are 
roundly protesting a ban against street parking 
in that area between the hours of 7 and 9:30 
a. m. inaugurated several weeks ago by the 
Boston Traffic Commission. Down town lum- 
ber offices are greatly embarrassed by this edict. 


WEST COAST WOODS 
here have moved lumber freely from local 
distribution yards and from stored lots at 
the docks, as dealers picked up parcels to 
cover current needs, but there has been little 
forward buying in the form of mill-shipment 
schedules. Of ordinary runs of fir dimension 
there have been sales to dealers at the $10 
discount from page 16 of West Coast list 
No. 32, c.i.f Boston docks. There are indica- 
tions that the $10.50 discount is often quoted. 
Hemlock dimension is from $2@2.50 cheaper 
than fir, and there have been sales of British 
Columbia transit lots at the favorable $13.50 
discount. Spot stocks of fir and hemlock 
boards are very low, and from storage are 
firmly held at $26 for the No. 2 and $23@23.50 
for No. 3, with some fresh lots of 50/50 
British Columbia boards offered at $26.50. 
May cargo arrivals at Boston up to the 15th 
total 4,362,997 feet and compare with 4,466.- 
936 feet in all April, and 4,093,000 feet in May 
one year ago. Spot stocks of unsold dimen- 
sion scattered over the lumber terminal in 
Charlestown are below normal. An estimate 
today—sold and unsold—totals between 4 and 
4% million feet or about one twentieth of 
capacity. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—The winter mills are 
not being hard pressed to supply the amount 
of dimension and boards being called for by 
dealers. The summer mills will start sawing 
before June 1, or as soon as the log drives 
reach the booms. The heavy snow cover 
moved off favorably through April, but warm 
rains late last week brought flood conditions 
in the upper St. John region, and, in the 
vicinity of Fort Kent, villages were under 
water. There is an active demand for boards, 
both rough and dressed, with the 6- and 7- 
inch rough at $33@36, and the 8-inch $1 
higher. Dry and dressed boards, 4- and 5- 
inch, sell at $29@33, and the 6- and T-inch 
matched at $32@34. The call for dimension 
and random is below normal for the season, 
with the 2x3- and 4-inch dimension at $29@31, 
up to $36@38 for the 2x10 and 2x12-inch, 
delivered at Boston rate points. The yards 
are buying more freely of the random sizes 
at $1@1.50 below dimension. The waterfront 
yards are picking up random cargoes at close 
to $28, and there have been several transac- 
tions at this figure, with lengths running as 
high as 24 feet.” 


LATH AND SHINGLES—Most sales of 1%- 
inch spruce lath are at $3.50, with the price 
sealed slightly for full carloads. Demand 
has increased steadily thus far in May. There 
is also more activity in eastern white cedar 
shingles, but supplies of all grades are ade- 
quate and prices are steady at $4.15@4.25 per 
square for extras; $3.65@3.85 for clears; 





$3@3.25 for 2nd clears. From _ shore 
points, where summer homes’7 wrecked 
in the September hurricane are being 


repaired or rebuilt, there has developed 
an active demand for lower grades of clear 
walls at $2.90@3, and for the Extra No. 1 
grade at $2.10, for use on side walls of low 
cost cottages. Sales of West Coast red cedars 


for mill shipment, for delivery at New Eng- 
land points, are in fair volume from American 
mills. British Columbia mills are marking 
time, awaiting final action by the Ottawa 
parliament on the Canadian-United States 
trade agreement that will automatically can- 
cel the shingle quota which, for the first half 
of this year, was fully taken up on April 14. 
American mills are quoting, delivered at New 
England points, No. 1 Perfections at $5, with 
the 16-inch 5X No. 1 at $4.57; No. 2, $3.67, 
and No. 3, $3.12. New arrivals are offered 
from local storage in small lots to dealers 
at: Perfections, $5.10@5.20; 5X No. 1, $4.67; 
No. 2, $4@4.10, and No. 3, $3.25. 

EASTERN HARDWOODS—The Adirondack 
mills, with their sharply curtailed input of 
logs and limited mill operations, are in a 
fairly independent price position, as_ their 
production for the season is quite fully cov- 
ered by orders. The larger mills are holding 
FAS inch birch at $80, and maple at $85, 
with the 2-inch birch at $90, and maple at 
$100. No new business in 8/ to 9/4 heel 
maple has been reported, as the heel shops 
have a surplus on hand that was delivered 
too late for use in the last season which 
ended at Easter. Slightly less than a million 
feet of oak and maple salvaged from Con- 
necticut and Vermont “down” logs is now in 
the form of sawed lumber. It has been care- 
fully piled “on sticks” and will be sold as 
air dried stock when in shipping condition. 

EASTERN PINE—Due to increased produc- 
tion by regular operators, as they clear their 
lands of hurricane-downed logs, there is 
pressure to sell the low grade and round 
edge stock before the emergency cuttings by 
the Forest Service are offered in large vol- 
ume. So far as possible, Federal officials 
insist that the contractors cut as much thick 
stock as possible, and that all boards must 
be edged to produce the maximum amount 
that will grade better than box. The Gov- 
ernment now has approximately 25,000,000 
feet of pine cuttings in pile. 


A visitor in Boston on May 10 was Walter G. 
Scrim, of Los Angeles, president Philippine 
Mahogany Manufacturers Import Association. 
He was in conference with J. K. McCormick, 
treasurer Henry J. Winde Co., Charlestown, 
distributor of hardwoods and featuring Philip- 
pine woods. Mr. McCormick attended the an- 
nual of the association at Colorado Springs last 
summer, and assured President Scrim that he 
would be on hand = the 1939 gathering at the 
same location in Ju 

Henry W. Siatard, vice president | ae 2 
Stanton & Son, wholesalers of Philippine ma- 
hogany and the western pines, at Los Angeles, 
devoted May 1 to calls on the trade in and 
about Boston. 

Siegfried Hirsh, treasurer George McQues- 
ten Co. (Inc.), East Boston, underwent a seri- 
ous operation at a local hospital on Saturday, 
May 6. Latest advices indicate that it was 
wholly successful and that the patient, though 
very weak, is holding his own. His company is 
one of the older distributors of lumber in the 
Boston district. 

M. S. Chapin vice president Henry J. Winde 
Co., hardwood dealer in Charlestown, Mass., 
with Mrs. Chapin and their two daughters, re- 
turned May 1 from a world cruise. Mr. Chapin 
specializes in Philippine mahogany. At Manila 
he arranged for a resident representative to in- 
spect and make shipments of mahogany to this 
Boston concern. It is also of interest to note 
that Mrs. Chapin is the daughter of Arthur C. 
Dutton, of Springfield, head of the A. C. Dut- 
ton Lumber Corp. 

The Mason Parker Co., wood novelty manu- 
facturer, at South Royalston, Mass., whose 
plant was destroyed by fire on March 25, has 
leased the old plant of William E. Brown & 
Co., at Winchendon, Mass., and for a time at 
least will operate there. 

Under the will af the late Col. Samuel M. 
Nicholson, head of Nicholson File Co., at Prov- 
idence, R. I., the appraisers bond is for $4,000,- 
000. It leaves $10,000 each to Boston Univer- 
sity and the Rhode Island Hospital, and smaller 
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sums to many charities, the residue of the 
estate going to the widow, a married daughter 
and the son, Paul C. Nicholson, who becomes 
the executive head of the company. 

Fire early in the morning of May 10 swept 
through the four upper floors of the six story 
brick office building at 210 State Street, Boston, 
occupied by Hawkins Lumber & Warehouse 
Co. Mr. Hawkins’ executive offices were gutted, 
and five firemen were injured, one seriously. 
Mr. Hawkins has set up permanent offices in 
the Fiske Building, at 89 State Street. 

George J. Barker, veteran retired lumber- 
man of Boston, who makes his home in Wal- 
tham, has one motor car in his garage that is 
at least 25 years old. It is operated by dry 
batteries. It was taken to his favorite garage 
for annual official inspection of equipment, and 
was granted the usual “sticker.” It was not 
necessary to add the optional “sticker,” which 
certifies that the driver promises not to exceed 
the speed limit of 50 miles per hour. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE.—Demand from 
builders has been picking up, mainly because 
of improvement in the weather. Box makers, 
too, are taking larger volumes. Trices show 
little, if any, change. 


LONGLEAF PINE.—Business continues to 
show gains. There are indications of a 
stiffening in the list. 


WEST COAST STOCKS.—At least some 
distributors seem to think that demand has 
slowed down, while others report that their 
sales are maintained. 


HARDWOODS.—Quotations show no fur- 
ther response to an active inquiry, for sales 
have made little gain. Foreign trade leaves 
much to be desired. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Lumber consumption is neither general nor of 
full volume. Low grade stock is being rushed 
to points both inside and outside the World’s 
Fair grounds for completing final construction 
details, and a large number of speculative home 
building developments at this end of Long 
Island is taking a steadily increasing amount 
of lumber at prices that are highly competitive 
and therefore not reasonably remunerative. But 
to fine residential communities, with most 
houses in the $10,000 to $25,000 class, very 
little lumber is being moved. The kind of 
home building that is calling for material 
today is encouraged by Government guaran- 
ties to speculators in mass production hous- 
ing in the cost range between $4,000 and 
$6,500. Lumber distributors are holding in- 
ventories and commitments in cautious con- 
trol. Yard stocks are very light, though as- 
sortments are complete. Wholesale stocks 
and storage lots are held to a low point, 
receipts of intercoastal cargoes for the month 
have been far below normal for this season, 
while most receivers report few transit lots 
afloat, and others insist that, as there is no 
pressure for supplies, all parcels of West 
Coast.lumber must be on order before loading 
into the ships. There is agreement in the 
wholesale offices that the practice—developed 
several years ago—of flooding the market 
with unsold transit lots, was the chief cause 
of price instability and weakness. Though 
cargo receipts have been well below normal, 
buying also was hesitant, and the result is a 
slightly weaker price level. For mill ship- 
ment schedules of fir dimension, a few orders 
have been booked at the $10.50 discount from 
page 16 of the West Coast list, with some 
sales reported as high as $11.25. There has 
been an active call for boards, and, with 
available supplies limited, prices to dealers 
have held steady at $26 for No. 2, and 
$23@23.50 for No. 8. Recent arrivals of 
British Columbia 50/50 boards, half No. 1’s 
and half No. 2’s, have sold readily at $26.50 
at the dock. Current stocks are negligible, 
and no further arrivals from British Colum- 
bia are listed for the summer months. 

Eastern spruce, gained in sales volume 
through the first half. of May, and the mills 
have succeeded in holding prices steady as 
the summer ‘mills make ready to swing into 
production with the arrival of new log drives. 
Ice jams at the headwaters of the St. John 
River broke up on May 1, and mill operators 
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report excellent log-driving conditions on all 
streams. Canadian mills are concentrating 
on heavy files of orders for 9- and 11-inch 
spruce deals for the English market booked 
at prices that are well above the early April 
level. For delivery by vessel at New York, 
dimension spruce cargoes have sold as low 
as $30 and as high as $31.50, with random 
sizes ruling about $2 lower. Schooner rates 
from Bay of Fundy to Sound ports and New 
York range $4@4.50. Spruce lath from local 
storage—held over from last season—are 
moving slowly but steadily at $3.50. Fresh 
sawed lots in part carloads by rail are quoted 
at $4@4.50, delivered at Harlem River points. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade has recently shown a 
little more activity. Suburban building is on 
the increase. A gain in industrial purchases 
is reported by some wholesalers. Prices in 
various woods have shown little change re- 
cently. 

HARDWOODS.—Demand is not showing 
much activity, being for immediate needs 
and prompt delivery. The more expensive 
woods are not being bought as liberally as 
sometimes at this season. Furniture plants 
are not placing any large number of orders. 


WESTERN PINES.—A steady to firm mar- 
ket prevails and an advance has taken place 
in some Idaho items. No. 2 common has been 
advanced $1 by some mills. Retailers as 
well as industrial concerns are carrying 
small stocks. 


NORTHERN PINE.—The market is rather 
slow. Mill prices are about steady. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Volume of de- 
mand fluctuates uncertainly from day to day, 
and most orders for car or truck shipments, 
call for a wide variety of items. Prices con- 
tinue to be well maintained by millmen get- 
ting out good stock, though some items have 
weakened in competition with mills not ob- 
serving the Wage-Hour law. There has been 
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a fair demand for Bé&better, rough and 
dressed, but some mills have a surplus. Yards 
in the South have not been buying much No.1 
but have been taking more kiln dried stock 
box, as supply of good air dried is small; 
prices hold firm. Box manufacturers have 
not been buying very much lumber. There 
has been a slight increase in demand for 
mixed cars of dressed framing and various 
widths of dressed air dried stock widths of 
No. 2 and better. Competition from certain 
West Coast items has been quite keen. Air 
dried roofers have been moving a little bet- 
ter; mills getting out first-class stock, thor- 
oughly dry and light, have not budged from 
their price position: $15@15.50 for 6- and 
10-inch; $15.50@16 for 8-inch; $16@16.50 for 
12-inch, f. o. b. cars, Georgia Main Line rate. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—Sales and shipments to 
date this year have been about five times the 
volume of production, and business booked 
still is far ahead of output, despite reopen- 
ing of two large mills in the Head of the 
Lakes district two weeks ago. Mill stocks 
are 15 percent lower than those a year ago 
and unfilled orders are about 25 percent 
larger. Retailers, whose stocks are low, con- 
tinue the chief purchasers, but better weather 
has speeded up sash and door trade. Prices 
are firm. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR-——Demand for 
posts, particularly 7-foot, has improved some- 
what. Call for highway guard rail material 
is expected to increase soon, as is that for 
rural telephone and power line poles. Prices 
are firm, stocks being light. 


MILLWORK—Increased demand is being 
noted by most Mississippi Valley plants. 
Prices are firm. 





Total sales for retail lumber and building 
material dealers in 1937 were divided as fol- 
lows: First quarter, 19.6 percent; second quar- 
ter, 29.3 percent; third quarter, 27.2 percent; 
fourth quarter, 23.9 percent. 
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Door. 


mirror. 


Both new building and modernizing jobs will require 
the latest in bathroom equipment. 
and Accessories add the touch of quality that favor- 
ably influences home buyers. 
complete, fastest selling line. 
nationally advertised. Write Dept. G for catalog. 










MIAMI-CAREY CABINET 
Models 2030, 
Square Top Cabinet with Full Mirror 
Stainless steel frame. 
anteed plate glass, copper-backed 














Miami Cabinets 


MIAMI is the most 
Over 140 models— 


MIAMI-COLONIAL CABINET 


Models 402, 403 


f. One-piece stainless steel frame 
around mirror. Colonial-type 
light fixtures, switch and con- 
venience outlet for electrical 
appliances. Wired complete at 
factory. 


2040, 2050 


Guar- 





MIAMI CABINET DIVISION The Philip Carey Company MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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' 
Lumberman's New Home Influ- 
. e 
ences Building of Others t 
West Benn, Wis., May 15.—It is expected e 
that a number of new homes with double- 
coursed Certigrade red cedar shingle sidewalls > ° July positions; previous level was about 22 22,01 
will be built in this community during 1939 as San Francisco, Calif. shillings 6 pence. It is now rumored that cede 
a result of the example set by George Hood of > . Lae ' these positions have been fully covered. The lum 
he Brittinch & StF “ i. 8 LUMBER CHARTERS—According to Gen- Australian market remains quiet; liner rates age 
the Drittingham ixon Lumber Co. Mr. eral Steamship Corp., owners, in general, are around $9.50. Two fixtures were reported . 
Hood has a new home based on design of the tended to keep tonnage off the charter mar- to gouth Africa with lumber from British pric 
original Certigrade home constructed by the ket in April. About the only exception was (Cojyumbia. The intercoastal market remained SI 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. a spurt in the United Kingdom trade. Pacific- quiet; two or three fixtures were reported higt 
Mr. Hood first became acquainted with this inn i. = caer eae —— from British Columbia at undisclosed rates. — 
design at the 1938 annual convention of the During April 18 vessels were fixed for lum- BUILDING—The dollar value of authorized 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen s Association, and ber, compared with 31 in March, and 18 in building construction undertaken in San 
decided to use the model for his own residence. April, 1938. Of the total April fixtures, 14 Francisco during April, 1939, totaled $1,585,- Ww 
The plans were slightly altered to include an were from British Columbia ports, 2 from 063, compared with $3,335,196 in March, and is-4 
additional bedroom at the back. Mr. Hood’s North Pacific, 1 from Coos Bay/ Columbia $2,319,280 in April, 1938. The decrease was coas 
home is finished with white walls and a black River, and 1 from Willapa Harbor/ Columbia due chiefly to lack of activity on part of pric 
stained roof, and has shutters of dark blue ih on a tee i aan aoe ae 
s a yi § e. construction totaled $931,140 in April, 1939, tied 
The idea of double-coursed red cedar shingles M d B ildi 4 compared with $1,221,826 in March, and $839,- rive 
on the walls has influenced a number of West odern ullaing ouses 125 in April, 1938. In 
Bend citizens to use the same idea for homes 4 LUMBER RECEIPTS—Apri 
. . a —April lumber re- beer 
they are planning to build during the current Australian Saw Plant ceipts at San Francisco from interior points decl 
year. SypNEy, AUSTRALIA, May 15.—Henry Dis- totaled 5,130,000 feet, compared with 5,220,000 man 
ston & Sons, (Inc.) of Philadelphia established feet in March, and 9,620,000 feet in April, 1938. puil 
° — ° a sales branch and small factory, here, in 1914. LUMBER SHIPMENTS—Manifest records & 
Loss Claims on Liquidating The company, operating as Henry Disston & show that 1,348,314 feet of lumber was pric 
. . a . 1s 8 
Underwriters Being Paid in Full ot 
Kansas City, Mo., May 15.—According to E 
a report from Alfred M. Best & Co., the loss as t 
claimants of Manufacturing Lumbermen’s Un- ica 
derwriters are receiving settlement in full. The Disst lant + = 
report of the Best company is as follows: —e eS a nites 
Loss claimants of this institution, which has erected at Sydney, Aus- R. 
been in os since = ~ 1937, or “ tralia, representing the po 
ceiving full settlement. y direction of the n/t 0 eon of 
Missouri Insurance Department, which has su- =" ful “ — 
pervision of liquidation, the first checks cover- ‘¥ecesstu operation in Lf 
ing approved claims of $476,675 were mailed on that country — 
April 20. Payment of additional loss claims of 
$73,708 are subject to further negotiation. It 
is estimated that, after providing for loss claims, Ww 
there will be on hand approximately $1,000,000 men 
in securities to cover returned premiums and but 
suglus credits which tad been accumulated and Sons, Pry, Lid, has expanded rapidly and re- shed qutward tnroygn San Francioco Bay | $78 
efforts to rehabilitate the elvan proved un- cently moved into a new, modern building, ae aii neabialn Gale cau Coens eral 
successful. All liquidation expenses, including erected solely to house the company’s manu- Americas, and United Kingdom. sen 
attorney fees, have been paid. It is said that facturing business. In this plant, circular heme 
cash and securities held for the benefit of cred- S4WS: wide and narrow band saws, machine Spokane Wash int 
itors increased approximately $50,000 from the knives and many other woodcutting products ’ c 
time liquidation commenced. are being manufactured on the same modern INLAND EMPIRE PINES—Prices are re- 
scale which characterizes the company’s home markably firm, in view of the disappointing 
° ° plant. demand, the reason for its slowness being H. 
Illinois Yard Burned Down bad weather in buying communities. ; An ad- — 
P River. Sixteen of the April fixtures were Ya@nce of $1 on all items of Idaho white pine, Ff 
Avrora, Itt., May 15.—Although the yard completed with wheat and ‘general cargo. No trom 4 to 14 inches, by ene of Oe rae 
of the Alexander-Carr Lumber Co., here, was full cargoes were reported as fixed for Japan, Producers is perhaps an indication of the close 
completely destroyed by fire on Sunday, May although Conference Lines have been able to pre ae yr att Pag the a —"'s pose 
7, the company opened for business as ususal maintain rates at $12 on squares and $16 on a ee Se re prs t an t quir 
on the following morning, having secured office 1088. Liner rates to China are being main- prin» he pe _— — igs tls woo 
space diagonally across from the old yard office. t#ined at $8.50 to $9 on lumber, and $12 to demand somewhat to te - ao eae is pric 
Th San fae ae be v pout 3:30  $28.0n logs with some slightly increased dif- warm sunshine and lack of moisture is 
€ cause of the hre, which began about 3s: ferentials for the least desirable of North threatening the forests. SC 
a. m., May 7, has not been determined. The China ports. For United Kingdom-Continent, and 
buildings and stock were a complete loss, but several vessels were fixed on f. i. o. basis up Seattle Wash. com) 
covered by insurance. to as high as 27 shilling 6 pence for June/ ' shea 
WEST COAST WOODS — RAIL — Business coas 
continues slack, but prices are firm. Dry di- 
mension is temporarily scarce. There is no 
great surplus anywhere. Industrial and rail- 
road buying is needed. Some inquiry for SC 
clear car material is reported. fair 
INTERCOASTAL—While eastern prices con- ben 
tinue soft, mills are trying hard to hold ben 
them steady in face of poor demand. No. 1 n 
dimension has declined about 50 cents in the SC 
past fortnight, but other items are steady. tle « 
Ship space is very plentiful. Cargo mill well 
stocks are low. orde 
EXPORT—The United Kingdom is plac- one 
ing orders for all the clears obtainable but 
ship space is hard to get for June or July. Ww 
There is only a little buying from the east dero 
coast of South America. South Africa buys dem; 
some lumber, especially merchantable from Fact 
British Columbia. Some inquiry comes from 0: 
Chinese firms in North China. Hongkong pric 
is buying a fair volume. Lumber to the 
Working through snow against the scenic background of wooded slopes and the snow-capped mountain Orient moves on a $12.50 rate, with logs at we 
range at Leadville, Colo., this Caterpillar Diese] D-6 tractor averaged sleding 5,000 board ft. of logs dur- $16.50. : shi 
g p g g g i 
F . . i ‘ LOGS—The dryest spring weather on n 
ing eight hours of operation. The pull was made at 10,500 feet elevation, with temperatures ranging ;ecord has not so far hampered logging. one; 
as much as thirty degrees below zero. The Caterpillar used fifteen gallons of 9-cent fuel in eight hours Latest inventory reveals addition of some H. 
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22,000,000 feet to log stocks, but shortage of 
cedar logs, despite imports from British Co- 
lumbia, continues. Shingle cedar logs aver- 
age around $19, and lumber cedar, $30; other 
prices are firm and unchanged. 


SHINGLES—Prices are steady to slightly 
higher for No. 1 shingles. Logs are still 
searce. Production is up to 91 percent. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS.—Volume of orders 
is somewhat higher locally from the east 
coast, California, and export markets; but 
prices are irregular. Shipments have been 
heavy, but a local waterfront dispute has 
tied up Portland harbor; other Columbia 
river ports are unaffected. 


INTERCOASTAL.—Firm bookings have 
been better in May at what manufacturers 
declare are unprofitably low prices. The de- 
mand has covered a wide range of general 
building needs. 


CALIFORNIA.—Demand has been good, but 
prices are somewhat irregular. Ship space 
is plentiful but movement is affected by a 
waterfront labor dispute. 


=XPORT.—United Kingdom orders as well 
as those from the east coast of South Amer- 
ica are slightly improved, and the Orient is 
taking some supplies. Total export volume, 
however, cohtinues very low. 


RAIL, NEARBY AND LOCAL.—Rail busi- 
ness has become a bit easier, although 
straight cars are still the rule. Nearby and 
local business has been average. 


LOGS.—Log market here is easier and in- 
ventories are heavier. Prices are irregularly 
lower. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—A slight improve- 
ment in export business, together with small 
but consistent gains in all other branches, 
are the most encouraging factors in the local 
lumber market situation. The outlook gen- 
erally is encouraging. The war scare and 
general economic uncertainty draw the chief 
blame for a lag in demand. Operators are 
hopeful that additional orders will develop 
in the immediate future. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS—Wholesalers’ order files are 
lean. Furniture factories are virtually off 
the market until after the June shows. In- 
terior trim plants are making no commit- 
ments. Hardwood yards also are holding 
close to shore. Oak flooring is more active, 
though prices are still too low. More in- 
quiry is arriving for small lots of solid hard- 
wood paneling. Dealers admit Appalachian 
prices are weaker, except on scarce items. 


SOFTWOOD—Wholesalers of yellow pine 
and cypress report improved buying, but 
complain of weak prices. Dimension and 
sheathing form the bulk of orders. Pacific 
coast lumber is slow. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET was a listless af- 
fair during the last two weeks. The under- 
tone was less steady. Inventories of retail 
yards have been cut into, but reorders have 
been disappointing. 


SOUTHERN PINE.—Orders picked up a lit- 
tle during the week. Prices held up fairly 


Well on all except surplus items. Mixed car 
orders were not so plentiful. Boards and 
dimension found a better outlet. Improved 


weather permitted freer logging. 


WESTERN PINE.—The market in Pon- 
derosa was stagnant. Selects were in fair 
demand, and commons were getting scarce. 
Factory grades were not moving. 


OAK FLOORING.—Sales were small and 


prices were ragged. Shipments exceeded the 
low production. 


SHINGLES.—-The best way to describe the 
shingle market was to call it a “drifting” 
one; prices fluctuate from day to day. 


HARDWOOD.—New business is light. Pro- 


American fiunberman 


erica’s Lumber Centers 


duction is at a low point. Furniture manu- 
facturers have been slow in their purchases, 
and other industrial users have not been 
much of a factor this year. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Sales are about 
one-third less than productive capacity of 
mills, but are far in excess of actual output, 
which runs about fifty percent of capacity, 
with mills down all over the territory. The 
demand is for a wide range of woods, and 
gum is most sought. Overseas buying con- 
tinues inactive. Prices remain low. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING—Orders are on 
the increase, having jumped one-third last 
week. Prices are low and lists have not 
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been changed, but some mills are said to be 
making slight concessions. Flooring inven- 
tories approximate 70 million feet, with un- 
filled orders covering about 70 percent of 
them. For their rough oak, plants are still 
paying about $29, $24 and $19. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Prices of all upper 
grade items are. holding, but lowers have 
declined sharply. Air dried boards have held 
present levels, as the weather did not permit 
quick seasoning. Demand continues spotted. 
Railroads and industrial users buy sparingly, 
and retail yards depend on quick truck de- 
livery, so shipments have been keeping pace 
with sales, and mill order files are low. Mill 
stocks are rather badly broken, and produc- 
tion has been curtailed; small mills are sea- 
sonally slowing down. 


RED CEDAR §s shingles 
steadily. 

HARDWOOD FLOORING—Prices show va- 
rations of $1.50 to $7.50. 


have advanced 
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us today ... no obligation. 





If you are interested in kiln drying and 
would like to be placed on our mailing 
list, send us your name and the name of 
the firm with which you are connected. 





Larger holding capacity plus higher quality, lower cost drying are the results produced by this 
battery of Moore Cross-Circulation kilns at Edw. Hines Lumber Co., Park Falls, Wis. 


RESULTS HAVE PROMPTED SUCCESSFUL 
LUMBERMEN 10 INSTALL More THAN 
1600 Moore CroSsS-CIRCULATION KILNS 


The results which Moore Cross-Circulation kilns 
have produced in lumber plants in all sections of 
the country have prompted lumber manufacturers 
to install this Drying System in more than 1600 
installations. Some reasons why the Moore Cross- 
Circulation System has proved a profitable invest- 
ment are: 1. Larger Holding Capacity—2. Higher 
Quality Seasoning—3. Low Cost Operation. Write 





MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Dry Kilns and Veneer Dryers 


JA FLORIDA 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
NORTH , ORE. 
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American fiunberman 


ere’s What's New 


Overhead Garage Door Is Light 
in Weight 

The Frantz Manufacturing Co., Sterling, 
Ill., announces a steadily increasing demand for 
its Junior “Over-the-Top” light door equipment 
for garages which was recently placed on the 
market. The new model, which supplements the 
company’s established line of overhead door 
equipment is built to carry doors weighing 150 
pounds or less. The inexpensive standard 13%- 
inch, two-section door or the low-cost carpenter 
built one-piece door can be used. The set is 
applicable to doors of openings not larger than 
six feet, six inches to seven feet high, up to 
eight feet wide. A graceful handle provides for 
secure locking with a padlock, springs have 
surplus power to raise the door unaided, the 
hanger runs smoothly and quietly, and the track 
supports require no cutting, fitting or bracing 
to install. An illustrated folder will be sent 
without obligation on request to the company. 


New Floor Sander Designed for 
Greater Range of Work 


The Porter-Cable Machine Co., 1712 N. Sa- 
lina St., Syracuse, N. Y., builder of precision 
machinery, announces the new Speedliner 
CF-12, a 12-inch floor sander which is designed 
for a greater range of work with increased 
efficiency and economy, including higher speed 
for straight-away sanding on large areas and 
compact, easy maneuvering in smaller spaces. 
It is dustless in operation and equipped with 
a detachable motor. The drum is in balance 


throughout its entire length so that it effects 
\ 





great savings in abrasive paper and permits 
faster working without digging in. The swivel 
dust bag, positive drum control, instant drum 
alignment, resilient rubber mounted drum bear- 
ings, the unit and chassis construction, and other 
features popular in Porter-Cable machines are 
incorporated in this new model. Details are 
available without obligation from the company. 


Gypsum Plant Broadens Line of 
Company's Products 


The Celotex Corp., 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, recently purchased the properties, 
plant and manufacturing facilities of the Amer- 
ican Gypsum Co., Port Clinton, Ohio. The pur- 
chase adds a complete line of gypsum wall- 
boards, liner boards, gypsum lath and gypsum 
block, base and finish coat gypsum plasters, spe- 
cialty, acoustical and hand plasters, lime, build- 
ing products and accessories to the present di- 
versified line of Celotex building, roofing and 
acoustical products. The well-known line of 
the American Gypsum Co., bearing the Anchor, 
Indian Head, and White Rock trade-marks will 
be continued under their present names and 
trade-marks which will identified with 


Celotex by adding the Celotex trade-mark 
to all existing packages. As rapidly as possible 
the manufacture of such materials will be ex- 
tended to other strategic points throughout 
the country. Details on the complete line of 
Celotex products are available from the manu- 
facturer at the Chicago office. There is no obli- 
gation. 


Company Offers Literature on All 
Types of Windows 


The Vento Steel Products Co., Muskegon, 
Mich., is now offering dealers a complete line 
of literature on its various products, including 
Vento casement windows, Champion and Blue 
Ribbon basement windows, barn windows, util- 
ity and areaway windows, architectural pro- 
jected windows, etc. Other company products 
include mechanical operating devices for Vento 
industrial sash, formed steel lintels and Vento 
coal chutes. Dealers interested in any or all 
of the company’s products may obtain copies 
of the booklets and pieces of literature by writ- 
ing to the company and describing the type or 
types in which they are interested. There is no 
obligation. 


New Eaves Trough Mitre An- 
nounced By Manufacturer 


The Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
just announced its new eaves trough mitre. The 
mitre has a hemmed inner edge, extra long 
wings and corner reinforcing cap. It is made 
from two pieces of material held securely to- 
gether by a water-tight double seam. An extra 
heavy galvanized coating is applied for protec- 
tion from the elements. When considering that 
during the year the rain carrying system is sub- 
jected to a series of freezing and thawing tem- 
peratures, in addition to its regular job of dis- 
posing of miniature torrents of water, the im- 
portance of improved qualitv of this new equip- 
ment can be appreciated. No eaves trough job 
is better than its eaves trough mitre and, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, the new mitre has 
combined all of the good points of proved mitre 
construction and, in addition, offers a number 
of features of definite advantage, such as those 
mentioned. Complete details are available from 
the manufacturer. There is no obligation. 


Folder Shows Color and Uses of 


Decorative Board 


The Straits Manufacturing Co., 2480 Belle- 
vue Ave., Detroit, Mich., now has available for 
dealer distribution an attractive folder showing 
the company’s “Color-Craft” streamline panel- 
board, tileboard, and panels for kitchens, recre- 
ation rooms, bath rooms, stores, etc. The 
folder, which has space for the dealer’s imprint, 
shows a bath room before and after Color- 
Craft products have been used for moderniza- 
tion, beautification, as well as the use of Color- 
Craft panelboard in a kitchen. Color-Craft 
products are available in fifteen colors. The 
company’s products also include cap mold- 
ing or chair rail, base molding, inside and out- 
side corners, end and division molding, as well 
as tileboard and panelboard cement. A copy of 
the folder and other data may be had without 
obligation on request to the company. 


Wall Paper Company's Line Used at 
New York Fair 


The Lennon Wall Paper Co., Joliet, Ill., now 
has ready for distribution samples of its Pea- 
cock line of wall paper selected for the various 
rooms in House No. 1 in “The Town of To- 
morrow” at the New York World’s Fair. 
Samples of the following patterns may be ob- 
tained, without obligation, on request to the 
company: No.- 5614, used in the entrance hall; 
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No. 5602, used in the master bedroom; No. 
161A used on the sidewalls and ceiling of the 
bath; No. 161F, selected for the bathroom linen 
closet. Dealers can capitalize by displaying and 
selling the different patterns used at the fair. 
Outstanding tribute to the Peacock line has 
come as a result of careful selection by the 
committee of interior decorators who were in 
charge of making the home one of the most 
beautiful in the country. The company reports 
a steadily increasing demand for the various 
patterns mentioned. 


New Paint Mixer Is Silent in 

Operation, Vibration-Free 
The Miller Mfg. Co., 3236 Bryn Mawr Ave., 
Chicago, announces a new vibrator-free paint 
mixer which is fully guaranteed for two years. 
It is streamlined and compact, and the rotating 
motion assures free running paint for any kind 
of application. The machine does not have to 
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be bolted down, and all moving parts are sub- 
merged in oil. The can holders are designed 
for a quick change from the smallest can to 
one-gallon size. The heavy duty ball-bearing 
motor mounted in a steel hinge plate adjusts to 
take up V-belt slack. A locking nut holds it 
rigid and free from movement in any direction. 
Complete information may be obtained from the 


company. There is no obligation. ag 


Newspaper Advertising Mats to Pro- 
mote Red Cedar Shingle Use 


The Red Cedar Shingle Rureau, 5508 White 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash., has developed a new 
series of mats covering six different subjects 
pertaining to cedar shingle use to assist lumber 
dealers in their local newspaper advertising. 
The mats, available in one-column and two-col- 
umn sizes, are effectively illustrated and carry 
strong selling copy. The subjects are: re-roof- 
ing farm buildings ; over-roofing homes; double- 
coursed sidewalls; remodeling with cedar 
shingles on sidewalls; double-coursing con- 
struction detail; and the famous Certigrade 
home. Mats may be obtained by established 
lumber dealers without cost by writing to the 
bureau. 


Announces Folder on Saw of Many, 


Varied Uses 

Red Star Products (Inc.), 12910 Taft Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has just announced a new 
folder on its three models of Multiplex four- 
inch cutting capacity saws. According to the 
manufacturer the new line of Multiplex saws 
combines all the exclusive features which make 
a saw practical and economical. Motor track 
pivots are directly over the movable table, 
giving many definite advantages in set-ups and 
adjustments. Multiplex cuts at any desired 
angle, to either right or left as well as any 
angle from the vertical. Special locking mech- 
anism and indexing dials provide for positive 
locking at any degree setting. New ball bear- 
ing track on the heavy motor machines and felt 
lined gibs on the smaller motored machines in- 
sure continuous, easy operation. Standard 
equipment includes switches, twist lock connec- 
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tions and square frame master motors of extra 
power. A copy of the folder may be obtained 
without obligation from the manufacturer. 


Booklet Shows Use of Treated Wood 
in Highway Bridges 

The Wood Preserving Corporation, a Kop- 
pers’ Company subsidiary, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
just issued a _ survey of typical highway 
bridges in the United States that are built 
of pressure-treated timber. Engineering data, 
photographs, records of service life and main- 
tenance, as well as savings in construction, are 
included in the booklet. Bridges selected for 
the survey embrace several types which have 
been built under a variety of conditions. High- 
way bridges, built of pressure treated lumber, 
have lower first cost, are permanent, easy to 
construct, can be built faster, require less main- 
tenance, are adaptable to changes in strength, 
width and elevation, and have re-use and salv- 
age value, according to the company. Those in- 
terested may obtain a copy of the booklet with- 
out obligation from the corporation. 


Solution Used to Kill Wood-Borers 
Which Attack Hardwoods 


The Chec Co., Arcade Bldg., St. Louis. Mo., 
announces that its product, Powder Post Beetle 
Solution, has solved the problem of eliminating 
wood-borers from hardwood in yards and after 
it has been used in buildings. The product. 
now being used by a number of lumber vards, 
can be applied by brushing, dipping or snraying 
with any tvne spraver. It does not affect in anv 
wav the finish of hardwoods and can be suc- 
cessfully used in homes, buildings. etc.. as well 
as in vards. Dealers can use the solution to 
nrotect their own lumber investments as well 
as to sell it to customers. Full details mav he 
ohtained free of charge by writing to Dept. A 
of the company. 


Issues New Booklet on Diesel 
Motored Tractors 


The Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., has 
just issued an attractive thirty-two page book- 
let on its Diesel D7 tractor. Particular em- 
phasis is placed on the four-cylinder Diesel en- 
gine which powers the machine. Cut away pho- 
tographs trace the path of fuel from the storage 
tank to the cylinder and detailed pictures show 
the construction of injection valves, injection 
pumps, crankcase, cylinder heads, pistons, etc. 
The tractor transmission and the tracks are 
given a separate section of the book. The types 
of materials, the heat treatment, and the spe- 
cifications of various parts are noted. The 
versatility of the machine, and the economy it 
offers on many kinds of jobs, are illustrated by 
action photographs. The booklet, which is 
printed in two colors, may be obtained free of 
charge by writing to the company and request- 
ing Form 5330. 


New Utility Truck Turns in Aisles 60 
Inches Wide 


The Clark Tructractor division of the Clark 
Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich., has just 
announced the Clark utility truck, available in 
six models, designed for the thousand and one 
handling operations in and about lumber mills 
and yards. Appropriately named “Stubby,” it 
is a direct gas-powered, fork type truck built in 
capacities of 2,000, 3,000 and 3,500 pounds. The 
forks have a tiering height of 60 inches. The 
minimum overall height of the machine is 59 
inches, which provides the driver, who sits 
in the center of the machine behind the uprights, 
with splendid forward vision. It has a 
wheelbase of 38 inches and a turning radius 
of 67 inches, so that it is possible to turn in 
intersecting aisles 60 inches wide. Details are 
available without obligation from the manu- 
facturer. 


Lumber Market Surveyed by Committee 


Lumber continues to share the impetus given 
by FHA financing of small homes, says the 
Lumber Survey Committee report for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1938, but it notes that other de- 
mand is uncertain. It estimates first quarter con- 
sumption, including exports, at 5.5 billion feet; 
and that for the first half-year at 11.5 billion 
feet, compared with 9.8 billion feet in the first 
half of 1938. In the first 17 weeks of 1939, pro- 
duction gained 17 percent over last year, but 
both bookings and shipments were 10 percent 
above it. Therefore lumber mill stocks, from 
8.4 billion feet Jan. 1 declined to about 8 billion 
feet April 1, and are not excessive, assortments 
of some items being inadequate; while reports 
indicate that retail yard stocks are at about the 
same levels as those of a year ago. 


_ Domestic Consumption—Residential build- 
ing in the first quarter, as shown by floor 
space included in contracts awarded in the 
37 eastern States, was 76 percent larger 
than that of the same period last year; and 
total construction valuation exceeded the 
1938 by 43 percent. Stock sash, door and 
frame sales in the first quarter gained 20 
percent over last year, but, to take care of a 
heavy back-log of unfilled orders, the in- 
dustry operated at 60 percent above 1938. 
Oak flooring orders in the first quarter were 
5 percent, and maple flooring, 23 percent 
above the 1938. Box consumption has been 
reduced by Southeast storm damage to crops, 
ut a 5 percent gain over 1938 is expected 
for the first half year. The automobile in- 
dustry expected a sales gain, in the first half 
year, of 70 percent over 1938; and ship build- 
Ing is more active than since the World War 
—but neither industry is any longer a large 
consumer of wood. Railroad equipment or- 
ders were at about the same level as last 
year’s, and only half the 1937. Furniture 
activity in the first quarter was 25 to 30 
Percent above the 1938. 


Foreign Trade—Exports and imports for 
the first quarter gained slightly over the 
1938. Lumber exports gained 2 percent, and 
log exports, 63 percent—for a combined 
gain of 8 percent; lumber imports gained 31 
percent, and log imports, 32 percent. Soft- 
wood exports, at 165 million feet, were 
practically equal to those of 1938; and soft- 
wood imports gained from 106 to 137 million 
feet or 30 percent; exports to the Orient, 34 
million feet, were about double last year’s; 
softwood exports to all British countries 
were only about one-third of imports from 
them. Exports of hardwood, including floor- 
ing, gained from 58 to 64 million feet, or 10 
percent, in the first quarter; hardwood im- 
ports, 16 to 21 million feet, or 35 percent. 

Prices—The Lumber Price Index of the 
Department of Labor (based on 1926 as 
100) after a slight advance each month since 
June of 1938, when it stood at 88.7, ir 
March of 1939 dropped 0.5 to 92.1. Southern 
pine price average was $25.13 in April com- 
pared with $23.48 in April last year; West 
Coast average for March was $19.08 com- 
pared with.$19.49 in March last year; and 
the hardwood average for 37 key items on 
May 1 stood at $33.10, or 7 percent above 
that of a year ago. 





(Continued from Page 55) 

The Silbernagel Co. reports an increasing 
demand for its products, and included in re- 
cent orders from distant points are shipments 
to Denver, Atlanta, Miami and Shreveport. 
According to company officials, air-cooling and 
air-conditioning of homes, office buildings, in- 
stitutions and factories is becoming a common 
practice and is effecting a noticeable demand 
for wood windows and other millwork inasmuch 
as wood is recognized for its non-conductivity 
of heat and the part it successfully plays in 
effecting a positive air-seal. 
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Sell 


Sallis 


Shortleaf 
Pine 


Trade-builder. . Profit-earner 


The Sallis Lumber Company, with modern 
mills, produces this famous Mississippi 
Shortleaf at its best. It is lumber of beauty, 
strength and durability, with soft, velvety 
texture, easy to work. Yard and Shed 
Items, Eased-Edge Dimension, Flooring, 
Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Mouldings, Casing, 
Base. Shed stock is kiln-dried. Air-dried 
items Lignasan-treated. We invite your 
inquiries. 


Annual Capacity 35,000,000 feet. 
1. C. and G. M. & N. Railroads 











We do not make the Most 
Oak Flooring, but we Do 
make the BEST 


[aa Canara: 


Nidahig/ 





OAK FLOORING 


--CAREFULLY SELECTED LUMBER-- 
--PROPERLY KILN DRIED -- 
--PRECISION MACHINED -- 


INSURES BEAUTY, FINISH AND 
UTILITY 


W. R. WRAPE STAVE COMPANY 


Post Office Box 182 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 





O TIMBER ESTIMATORS & 
J JAMES W. SEWALL © 


Consulting Forester 


JAMES W. SEWALL 
Old Town, Maine 
Established 1910 Po 


PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Ruttan Block 
t Arthur, Ontario 
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YARD, MILL 





Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








F. N. Siegmund, sales manager for the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview, Wash., 
has been elected president of the Longview Ro- 
tary Club. 


Joseph McConnell has acquired an interest in 
the Kewanna (Ind.) Lumber Co., in which he 
will be associated with his father, R. W. Mc- 
Connell, and Milton Hiland. 


Monroe Jenkins has resigned from his posi- 
tion at the Andrews Lumber & Mill Co., 
Charleston, Ill., to devote all of his time to 
the office of police magistrate to which he was 
recently elected. 


After serving the Weller Bros. Co. of Bloom- 
field, Neb., thirty-three years as manager, J. J. 
Killackey finished his work in that capacity May 
1 with the sale of the firm to the Carhart Lum- 
ber Co. of Wayne, Neb. 


The United Air Lines recently elected Mason 
E. Kline, sales engineer for the Union Lumber 
Co. in San Francisco, a member of its 100,000 
Mile Club. His membership card bears the in- 
scription: “Four times around the world.” 


E. W. DeCamp, commission lumberman of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has temporarily suspended 
business to become assistant sales manager of 
the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. He will have 
charge of the rough lumber hardwood depart- 
ment. 


Members of the family of the late Nicholas 
Ralph are furnishing oak flooring for the sanc- 
tuary of St. James Church, Meitland, Ont., as 
a memorial to him. The church, which is over 
100 years old, is now being renovated and re- 
paired. 


Frank D. Field, president of the Omaha 
Hardwood Lumber Co., was elected president 
of the Rotary Club of Omaha, Neb., at a din- 
ner meeting of the board of directors, May 3. 
Mr. Field is prominent in several other organ- 
izations in the city as well. 


Grant Dixon, president of the Western Pine 
Manufacturing Co., Spokane, Wash., and pres- 
ident of the National Wooden Box Association, 
made plans to leave by plane for two days in 
Washington, D. C., in the interests of the as- 
sociation of which he is president. 


William J. Ruckel, formerly of Fenton, 
Mich., has been appointed manager of the 
Vicksburg (Mich.) Lumber Co., succeeding 
Chris B. Schwartz, who died April 4. Mr. 
Ruckel is an experienced lumberman having 
spent many years in various phases of the lum- 
ber and millwork business. 


D. R. Wagner, president of the Wagner 
Lumber & Mill Co., Santa Barbara, Calif, was 
a recent visitor at the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition. While a general contractor 
in San Francisco at the time of the Panama Pa- 
cific Exposition in 1915, Mr. Wagner did some 
of the building on the exposition grounds. 


Hal Dixon of the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ltd., Spokane, Wash., expressed him- 
self as greatly encouraged by the improvement 
in business when he called on the trade in Bal- 
timore, Md., last week. He reported that his 
company had enough orders on its books to 
keep the plant running full time for six months. 


The Williams Bros. Construction Co. will 
add a retail lumber department to its business 
in Niles, Michigan, soon. A new building con- 
taining 11,000 square feet of floor space is un- 
der construction, and is the fourth structure to 
be erected on the company grounds. David and 
Henry Williams head the concern. 


Gov. Julius P. Heil of Wisconsin has reap- 


pointed James Corcoran, Webster lumber oper- 
ator, to the State Conservation Commission, 
and named Guido Rahr, Manitowoc business- 
man, to succeed Robert B. Goodman, widely 
known Wisconsin lumberman from Marinette, 
as chairman. Both terms are for six years. 


John Long, president of the Harbor Ply- 
wood Corp., Aberdeen, Wash., on his return 
from a business trip to the East and middle 
West, said the plywood market is holding up 
fairly well, but that the door market is down. 
Home building, he said, is much greater in 
small communities than in the larger cities. 


David T. Selvar has been appointed assist- 
ant manager of the Middletown (Ohio) Lum- 
ber Co. A graduate from the architectural 
school of the University of Minnesota, Mr. 
Selvar is expected to give valuable information 





Assumes Executive Posts with 
Two Insulation Firms 


After serving for the past six years in execu- 
tive positions with the Insulite Co., Minneapolis, 
E. H. Batchelder, Jr., has resigned as senior 
vice president and di- 
rector to become vice 
president of the Amer- 
ican Rock Wool Corp., 
national producer of 
rock wool insulation 
materials with plants 





E. H. BATCHELDER, 
Chicago, II1.; 


In New Insulation 
Endeavors 





in Wabash, Ind., and 
South Plainfield, N. J. 

Mr. Batchelder, who 
during the past year 
played a prominent part 
in the entry of the In- 
sulite Co. into the in- 
sulated brick siding 
business, will also become the active head of 
a new company in Chicago which is engaged 
in manufacturing and selling insulated brick 
siding and allied products. 

The Insulite Co. has risen to a position of 
importance in the insulation board and building 
industry during the past few years while Mr. 
Batchelder has been in its service. 








to home prospects of the company. For three 
years Mr. Selvar was resident engineer inspec- 
tor for the PWA. 


Howard Heintzelman has been promoted to 
the vice presidency and general managership 
of the Perkins Concrete & Lumber Service, 
Inc., Des Moines, Iowa, after being in the firm’s 
employ for two years. Before going to Des 
Moines, Mr. Heintzelman engaged in the lum- 
ber business in Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
Tampa, Fla. 


On May 1 the Insulite Co. located its eastern 
district headquarters at South Kearny, N. J. 
This move follows the establishment of the 
company’s warehouse in that city to afford 
prompt service and shipment of less than car- 
load orders for Insulite products. The office 
address is Tomkins Tidewater Terminal— 
Building Ten at Lincoln Highway and Jacobus 
Avenue. For the convenience of firms in New 
York City and its environs, an eastern sales 
office will still be in the Architects Building, 
101 Park Avenue. 
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E. S. Canton of the Canton Lumber Sales 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., made a flying trip, 
literally as well as figuratively, to Pacific Coast 
points last week. By using plane transporta- 
tion, he made a 6,000-mile trip in a few days. 
Among stops made were ones at the plant of 
Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif.; 
Hammond Redwood Co., Samoa, Calif., and at 
some of the fir mills in the Northwest and pine 
operations in the Inland Empire. In addition 
to lumber products from the Pacific Coast, 
Canton Lumber Sales Co. handles Palco wool, 
the insulation material made of redwood bark 
by the Pacific Lumber Co. of California. 


John W. McClure, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, with 
headquarters in Chicago, was in Baltimore, 
Md., May 5, to confer with the members of the 
committee which is making arrangements for 
the annual convention to be held there, Sept. 
21 and 22. Mr. McClure was the guest of the 
committee at a meeting where arrangements for 
the convention were discussed. Among those 
present at the luncheon were: C. Jackson Wat- 
ers, president of the Baltimore Lumber Ex- 
change; D. C. MacLea, committee chairman; 
F. Bowie Smith, Baltimore retail lumberman; 
Howard Busick, manager of the convention ho- 
tel; and Joseph Clautice and Mr. Denton of 
the Baltimore Association of Commerce. 


Recent visitors to Buffalo, N. Y., lumber 
offices included: J. W. Vaughan, Oregon- 
American Lumber Corp., Vernonia, Ore.; L. 
L. Lewis, sales manager, Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., Eugene, Ore.; H. J. Southwood, sales 
manager, Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, 
Wash.; C. B. Riddell and S. H. Youngman, 
Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., Sheffield, 
Pa.; G. H. West, eastern sales manager, J. E. 
Elrod Lumber Co., Charlotte, N. C.; R. A. 
Murphy, sales manager, Vredenburgh (Ala.) 
Saw Mill Co.; Gordon M. Dewart, New York 
representative, American Lumber & Treating 
Co., Chicago; H. V. Whitall, vice-president, 
Huntting Merritt Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. 
C.; N. H. Morgan, New York, district sales 
manager, Shevlin Pine Sales Co., Minneapolis. 





COMINGS AND GOINGS 


Lone Beacu, CaLtir.—Norman Lambert has 
been appointed manager of the local branch 
of the San Pedro Lumber Co. He succeeds 
Harry W. Coops, who recently became man- 
ager of the Ventura yard of the Citizens Mill 
& Lumber Co. 


MoNTESSANO, WasH.—Max Wyman, who 
has been associated with his father in the lum- 
ber business at Seattle, Wash., has been named 
manager of the White Star Lumber Co., here. 
He replaces P. Clinton Stewart, who has gone 
to Centralia, Wash., to join the Rowland Lum- 
ber Co. Mr. Wyman is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington college of forestry. 


ARKADELPHIA, ARK.—Sid Durham, formerly 
of Prescott and El Dorado, has been appointed 
manager of the Ozan-Graysonia Lumber Co. 
here, succeeding Bill Freeman. Mr. Durham 
was with the Wyatt Lumber Co. in El Dorado, 
and the Ozan-Graysonia Lumber Co. in 
Prescott. 


_ Joy, Inn.—L, P. Snyder of Cumming, Iowa, 
is the new manager of the Alexander Lumber 
Co. in this town. 


Ponca City, OKLA.—R. E. Brierly, who has 
had over twenty years experience in retailing 
building materials in Arkansas -City, Kan., has 
become the manager of the local branch of the 
A. C. Houston Lumber Co. He succeeds Paul 
Currell, who has joined the Thompson-Parker 
Lumber Co. organization. 


RussIAvILLE, Inp.—C. L. Dock of Milroy, 
Ind., has taken over the management of the 
Russiaville Lumber Co. 


SoutH ZANESVILLE, OH10—Joseph F. Amann 
of Dayton, Ohio, has been added to the staff 
of the Snider-Flautt Lumber Co., here, to en- 
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able the concern to give increased service to 
people planning to build or remodel. Mr. Amann 
has been previously employed by the Peter 
Kuntz Lumber Co. of Dayton. 


CARROLLTON, TEXx.—H. H. Lamb, who has 
been the bookkeeper at the local Lyon-Gray 
Lumber Co., has become manager of the com- 
pany’s branch in Cooper. 


Aprtan, Micu.—Don A. Moon, for the past 
two years manager of the Hixon-Peterson 
Lumber Co. in Norwalk, Ohio, has been named 
manager of the company’s branch here. Carl 
Smith, who was Mr. Moon’s assistant in Nor- 
walk, has succeeded him as manager there. 


Witson, Oxita.—M. L. Brooks of Healdton, 
Okla., has succeeded R. E. Brown as manager 
of the local yard of the Chickasaw Lumber Co. 
Mr. Brown has been transferred to Norman, 
where he will be employed as bookkeeper. 


CoMMERCE, TEX.—Hugh Thomas of Sulphur 
Springs has assumed the managership of the 
Temple Lumber Co., filling the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Dale Thurman to join his 
father in the roofing business. 


SAN Jose, Catir.—Edwin Pohle, graduate of 
the forestry schools of Iowa State College and 
the University of California, is the newly ap- 
pointed manager of the Southern Lumber Co. 
in this city. 





Lumber Sales Executive Enters 
Wholesaling Field 


EuceNng, Ore., May 13.—Charles G. Atkin- 
son, known as a lumber sales _ executive 
throughout the country, has opened an office 
here to sell lumber for several mills in this 
district. He will specialize in Douglas fir 
dimension, long joist and timbers, but will 
also conduct a general wholesale lumber busi- 
ness. 

For the past twelve years, Mr. Atkinson 
has been visiting and 
buying lumber from 
mills in the Willamette 
Valley. His first hand 
knowledge of these mills 
and the conditions sur- 
rounding them qualifies 
him to serve the trade 





Cc. G. ATKINSON, 
Eugene, Ore.; 


Represents Mills 
on West Coast 





efficiently and _ intelli- 
gently. During the past 
few years, the local area 
has rapidly developed 
into one of the most im- 
portant producing re- 
gions in the Douglas fir 
timber belt. 

Mr. Atkinson has had a long and very suc- 
cessful career in the selling department of the 
lumber manufacturing business. When a 
young man, he was employed in the sales de- 
partment of some of the important pine opera- 
tions of the South and for a number of years 
was sales manager of one of the largest south- 
€rn pine producing companies. Later he was 
the head of the sales of the Arkansas Soft 
Pine Bureau. About sixteen years ago he 
came to the Pacific coast and located in Port- 
land, Ore., where he handled the sales of the 
North Pacific Lumber Co., one of the larger 
operators of that city. Later Mr. Atkinson 
had charge of the sales of one of the newest 
and largest sawmill companies on the coast. 

From the foregoing paragraphs, it is quickly 
seen that Mr. Atkinson enters the wholesale 
lumber field with a broad and detailed knowl- 
edge of the producing end of the business as 
well as the market. His host of friends in 
the nation’s lumber circles will wish him suc- 
cess in his new business venture. 
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“Lens-eyed" Lumberman Plans 
Trip Through West 


The members of the National Association of 
Hardwood Wholesalers, who meet each Tues- 
day for luncheon in the Great Northern Hotel, 
Chicago, are looking forward to viewing some 
beautiful movies after H. R. Foster returns 
from a three-weeks vacation in the West with 
Mrs. Foster and his camera. The lumberman 
and his wife leave May 25, and will spend one 
day in Salt Lake City, four days each in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and the Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona, and ten days at Yosemite. 

Last summer Mr. and Mrs. Foster enjoyed a 
trip through the Canadian Rockies, the Pacific 
Northwest, and Yellowstone National Park, 
and returned with 1,200 feet of movies which 
have won acclaim from the many Chicago audi- 
ences which have been privileged to see them. 
The Fosters are taking their vacation unusu- 
ally early this year so as to see the waterfalls 
in Yosemite when they are fullest. 


Yard Foreman Sets a Notable 
Record for Unbroken Service 


LAWRENCEBURG, IND., May 15. — Martin 
Kaiser, of the Lawrenceburg Lumber Co., here, 
has set what is believed to be a record not 
equaled by many. He has been the yard fore- 
man of the Lawrenceburg Lumber Co. for thir- 
ty-six years, and barring time out—for a few 
days only—due to an accident in which he lost 
an arm, he has been constantly on the job. 

The Lawrenceburg Lumber Co. was three 
years old when Mr. Kaiser started his long 
period of service. This year it will celebrate 
its thirty-ninth anniversary, and can look back 
with pride on its record of service to builders 
in this part of Indiana. 

Two disastrous floods occurred during this 
period, in 1913 and in 1937. Mr. Kaiser was 
on duty at all times during these periods of high 
water, and it was through his untiring efforts, 
and those of the manager, that the company 
was able to come back bigger and better than 
ever, serving this community with necessary 
materials for rehabilitation and expansion. 

In the period of time that Mr. Kaiser has 
been employed by the Lawrenceburg Lumber 
Co. there have been only three managers: Ed 
StohIman, Frank Dam, and the present incum- 
bent, William Ritzmann. 

The Lawrenceburg Lumber Co. is proud of 
Mr. Kaiser, who has merited the esteem of 
all with whom he has come in contact in the 
service of the Lawrenceburg Lumber Co., and 
in public life. 








Booklet on Southern Pine 


The Department of Commerce has published 
another of its trade promotion booklets, “Amer- 
ican Southern Pine,” which was prepared by 
the Forest Products Division as a guide to 
builders, architects and manufacturers in se- 
lecting woods for construction and industrial 
purposes. The publication points out that raft- 
ers and beams of southern pine used in the 
construction of the White House over 130 years 
ago were found to be in excellent condition 
when the structure was remodeled in 1927, and 
that southern pine was also used largely in the 
construction, of Mount Vernon which has sur- 
vived nearly 200 years. 

Many other details of southern pine use and 
durability are contained in the booklet, a de- 
scription of the industry, a discussion of the 
commercial grades, a rapid survey of present 
forestry practices and future supply, and a re- 
view of the foreign trade comprising the text. 
Copies may be secured from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., or from any 
of the district offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. The price is ten 
cents a copy or a discount of 25 percent is al- 
lowed on orders for 100 or more. 





AN AVERAGE ton of freight is now transported 
98 miles for the price of one dollar, compared 
with 78 miles in 1921. 
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EVANS 


Hardwood Flooring Co. 


3900 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Wholesale Distributors 


Maple FIOOFING 


Cedar closet lining, Oak Thresholds, 
Stair Treads, Moulding, Etc. 


In order to render prompt service, we 
carry in our St. Louis warehouse from 
one-quarter to one-half million feet of 
Northern Hard Maple, and Southern 
Oak Flooring from selected out-of-state 
mills, every bundle grade and trade 
— N.O.F.M.A. and M.F.M.A. Certi- 
ed. 


“FOR QUALITY AND SPEED, 
LET US KNOW YOUR NEED” 





Ask Your Wholesaler 
for “ALGER” BRAND 
LONG LEAF SHED & YARD STOCK 
MOULDINGS, LATH, SHINGLES. 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 











CHAPMAN & DEWEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


* Memphis, Tenn. * 


Manufacturers of high grade 


OAK FLOORING 


AND 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


from famous St. Francis Basin 


Wire for quotations. 








Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











RANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. 
Pine Lumber Exchange, 
where prices for this period were not av ailable, prices 


on southern pine to the Southern 
made in the period May 1-6, but, 


for the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 





New Orleans, 


b. mill sales prices 
La., for sales 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., May 13.—Current quotations 
f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in mixed 
cars for rail shipments direct to the trade 
appear below: 

Vertical Grain Flooring 








West East West East West East West East 
Bide Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Surfaced Finish, No. 2 Fencing & CM No. 2 Shortleat 
Lengths 10-20’ Standard Lengths Dimensioa 
1x38 rift— Bébetter EME vecces 16.68 16.71}2x4 
B&btr Sht. 56.54 61.55|Inch thick— aia 20.02 19.21 12 & 14 22.02 18.92 
| eet “lg Yee ” ee 51.21 46.25] Ne. 2 Shiplap and es & 20° 7° sree ora 
1x3 flat 6 et Sehe h, 60.93 45.77 gnoonras, Std. Leth. [59 ¢ 24 3477 31.44 
grain— = [8 aeceeeee 51.75 , ortleaf— 
Babetter.. 38.87 36.90 1x10 112: 56.25 57.00/1x8 ...... 21.76 20.11]2%6 
see, Sete 1x5 inmate 53.91 52.57/1x10 ..... 22.01 20.37]12 & 14 18.37 17.37 
oo ; tees sees 30-86i2 Te 5.62 70.32)1x12 ..... 26.40 22.47 : eeccees gt yd 
eS eeece . eee ee ee eee | a pee ae ee x 3 
1x4 rift— 4, 6, 8.... 62.40 ... No. 3 Fencing, i iaiie Bit 20.70 19.90 
B&btr Sht. 55.98 54.40/5&10 ..... 68.26 64.50|, Standard Lengths 22 & 24 25.13 25.75 
No. 1, Sht. 46.42 ....]12 ....... 87.15 80.17) 1X4 ------ ay RR 
a © acess SO.ST ceed | ti(‘“C®#;:C;*é‘«é ES ez : . 
1x4 flat Inch thick— =e CN... BO a © 3... Oe BT 
grain— “ee eee 46.88 40.25] Ne 3 Shipiap and 18 & 20 23.13 20.83 
B&better.. 41.01 39.92]6 ........ 44.59 41.80 Boards, Standard 22 & 24 ceee 25.75 
eg 8.30 36.01]8 -....... 48.00 44.00 Lengths 2x10 
1x5&10 48.00 47.08]1x8 ...... 1Te elie & 14... 23.30 20.75 
eaanee 5.42 63.00 coves 27, 85 -30 . 
Ceiling, 8 oY ee 16.82 16.70)16 ....... 22.35 20.18 
eng mousy Zoster. shoctione {ig & 20:-: 2281 28:13 
% x4— B&better— Di ; ite 
 § Pa 21.00 Inch thick— i ee 2x12 
in: i$. 1 Ml Seetebas 47.50 .}12 & 14 24.02 21.12}12 & 14 21.88 20.76 
B&better.. 34.24 33.04 caret iis Shes scaalis d'38.-. San; feeenaS 20 23.06 20-15 
nea Bares ot .33 et 1x5&i0 ... 47.75 54.00 22 & 24 35.50 .... +4 cu 38.35 23.59 
° se 5. oes | 2X . : 
D Sidi grenaneal ee 18 pli 31:77 20:20 
rop ng anda thick— =f16 ....0.. : . 
Lengths, 1x6” ” gape 2.00 59.75]18 --...-. 23.67 22.17] No. 3 Dimension, 
se. 139 5&10..... pee «= Bape 23.00 22.90 Random Length 
a is oer or 75.50 83.00 z3 & 24... 32.60 28.90), 4 snort 
° er.. 81 36.00 x ‘ i 
No. 1 1 oes 35.78 36.00 Casing, Dove @ Jamb 13 & 14.. 23.68 20.78 x... +++ 16.95 16.11 
PR 8.83 27.203 jj W092 ##$#§16 ....... a ortl’f & Longl’f— 
No. 116— B&better— 18 ....eee 25.90 22.82) 0x6 14.17 14.46 
Bé&better.. ..,. 40.00)1x4  ...... S050 4.0420 coaaes> SSS BAiions ....... 008 2668 
Reds BaP HBashaeata cc: RO gaggia On ne IRR ooo ga 
snuuteh gubterne= 7 _ ae ah so”: Ue . me 
B&better 39.41. 39.86 No. 1 Fencing, 10-20’ 31.18 28.94 
os ’  Prebomer 31.74 28.48) Timbers, 20 & Under, 
ee 40.60 36.08]1x4 ...... 40.42 38.54118 2¢ 90 33.67 29.88 No. 1 
ah ae ae 38.93 29.1711x6 ...... 41.10 39.23 22 & 24 ae 36.00 - , . 
x ortleaf— 
pete Lath No. 1 Shiplap and {12 & 14 34.52 30.0013x4 & 4x4. 26.92 25.19 
Boards, 10-20 16 ....... 35.72 32.37)4x6—8x8.. 26.32 22.60 
21%", Bere 40.86 39.48]18 ....... 37.54 ....|3&4x10 ... 26.00 
No aa 4.19 4.42]1x5&10 ... 42.51 47.66/20 ......, 36.55 34.75|/5x10-10x10. 29.00 26.00 
No. 2 Nhe 3.54 3.25])1x12 ..... 57.13 59.94/22 & 24 46.00 ....|3&4x12 ... 38.67 30.67 
Following f. o. b. mill rices on actual 
Seattle, Wash., May 13.—Prices for red sales were reported to the Were Pine As- 


cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f.0.b. mills are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 


Clear ons omy 
ee $26.00 $23.00 $20.00 
Re ee 30.00 25.00 23.00 
SPE: iaeassavmvaes 33.00 29.00 27.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding, %4-inch 
DP inisearsevavewnt-cdenceaabeseean 52.00 
EE IE EE TIE NE et 
MPU bbeevacrkierrevanss cattaasweens 68.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 6-16’ 
S$2S or S48 
‘“ or Rough 
RE” vitneshdadhed bdecenceeneawenanne $ 72.00 
ES gm end daa darg ek Bie bad an ewe slewnue 77.00 
MEE. ntwanhs ealebad-s enn asiabceeawace aah 85.00 
DC ‘peoleesghkasebobddo denned oe rea'ed 95.00 
DE » &¢¢9¢ CVt606d0e cv eus SPR OR wRAME eRe 100.00 
1x18” eet Oe Os wb 2 akielews e640 asic Sor aeniel 105.00 
Ee SRE Psa v's o Ne Wadi b¥o6ehee ECE SE MS 115.00 
UT: bce sdb: nm tteiech aie ete aed dn’ 120.00 
Ceiling or Foloring, B&beter, 4-16’ 
1x3” Coder CON eee ctbee eed ererhenstate $33.00 
Se sapinivetubamdecoveusantededccuae’ 38.00 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, 
Series 8000— 


Odd Lengths 


EE, I in oo viata ng Ge nulelaane 55% 
SAUCE G6 GRE OVER. ccccccccsvccvccces 50% 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 

7 100 lin.ft. 
1%” Vee beUs dives cate eUeleeniewee ev eunn 0.32 
1%” rhe CSW ce eWeek bh Sena ee se ae we .37 
BT. a wince ek h eatanas da ok RNR ON eae 2 -50 





sociation by members during the period from 
May 1-6, inclusive. Averages include both 
direct and wholesale sales, and are based on 
specified items only. Quotations follow: 


Ponderosa Pine 


SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 5/4x8 6/4x8 

1x8 & war. & war. 

i ee $58.72 $68.63 seein 

_ = eeeeeer 40.1 ae: ees 

SHop, S2S— No.1 No. 2 

a ere errs ee $34.53 $22.24 

DD cebidawenaeeeevdsevioedee 33.52 23.02 

Commons, S2 or 4— No. No. 3 

1x RL Se ee $24.82 $19.11 

2 Aa 28.22 18.81 

No. 4, fire a AS ed es, $12.22 
Idaho White Pine 

5-6/4x8 

SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 

So Se eee eee $71.79 $90.25 

7 it Se! he 40.81 69.00 


Commons, S2 or 4S— 
Conger Sterling Standard 
0.1 No. 2 No. 3 


PED Seaseicsioweas $33.53 $29. 77 $22.04 
ee 69.79 38.79 23.86 
Utility (No. 4) »- Ee, bid. oivin, whic eaie $16.20 
ugar Pin 
SELEcTs, S2 or is 1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 
& war & war. & war. 
ae | ae $72.25 $75.55 $72.75 
SE 63s RR gl oa 67.64 67.11 78.11 
NL osm oord.0 adie ee 52.0 oar are 
SnHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
|, Se Peers $39.33 $26.11 $21.43 
|” een 38.35 27.61 22.50 
a ee 47.63 28.65 21.07 
Larch-Douglas Fir 
lee ES eer $20.27 
Dimension, No. 1, 2x6&8............... 14.53 
ER UES OC ae 8.75 
Flooring vert. gr., C&Btr., 4 RL........ 33.07 





B&Btr. Cc D 
BE sccdonsacaweewen $35.00 $32.00 $22.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
Oe ste teteereeaees $25.00 $23. 00 $20.00 
SG. 6:08 4%e040ce deans 30.00 8.00 22.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$30.00 037. 00 $21.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 30.00 28.00 21.00 
‘Ceilin 
ME vais 4,5 aeawmewe $24. 00 $22.00 $16.00 
BE ‘da ecveedesewuned 5.00 22.00 16.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 

eee $18.50 $18.00 $18.00 $22.00 
ae wewais 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
WO. S ccsee 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 

No. 1 ee — 

eS vnsssen'y $19. So $19. $0 $21. So $29. 50 $21, %0 
oe sweewe -- 18.50 18.50 19.00 20.00 20.00 
B-D saceueus 18, 50 19.00 19.50 20.50 20.00 
SS Serre 20.50 20.50 21.00 21.50 21.50 
BOSS «sesveee 22.00 22.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 


No 1 Common pee Sanrye Surfaced 
Timbe 


4x10 Pe | 20 feet se shorter and 


4x12 


eeeeeerere 


12x12 20 ft. and shorter. . “ 
12x13 23 to 80 feet... .cccccccccccccccece ise 


cece rccccc ce $hl.00 
16.50 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing 
Wausau, Wis., on northern 


Brown Ash— FAS 


OSE ccccccceQntee 
eres ee 62.0 
6/4 soos Se 
OTe <eccces . 72.00 
Basswood— FAS 
4/4 . oo ++ $78.00 
Oe -- 83.00 
- Fast. 86.00 
er 00 


8 

10/4 .cccee 
12/4 ....+++-108.00 
3/4 weer 0.00 


Key stock, 4/4 
grades, FAS, $88; 


eeee 


uotations f, o. b. 
ardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 


$26.00 $19. 00 
55.00 29.00 00 

31.00 23:00 
33.00 23.00 
45.00 .... 
50.00 
24.00 


No. 1 and better oe: or on 
No. 1, $68 
betters, $83, be” on grades, FAs, $08; No. 


No. : and 
1, $73. 


No.1 No.2 No.3 


Hard Maple— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
eee .-$68.00 $53.00 $45.00 $28.00 $14.00 
BEE sseceses 73.00 58.00 60.00 32.00 16.00 
Se snccees . 78.00 63.00 53.00 34.00 16.00 
), aaa . 83.00 68.00 58.00 34.00 17.00 
Se weeesees 83.00 68.00 58.00 35.00 17.00 
Ee . 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.00 ... 

10/4 nerteaia 98.00 83.00 69.00 40.00 .. 

Sare weve .--118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00... 

as ae tay 00 103.00 81.00 43.00... 

eer 8.00 143.00 121.00 .... oo» 

No.1Com. No. 2 No. 3 

Soft Elm— FAS & Sel. Com. Com. 
DEO scvcvevs a? 00 $37.00 $26.00 $18.00 
BPE sececons 52.00 42.00 28.00 19.00 
ee seeeees «+ 52.00 42.00 23.00 19.00 
B76 cccccccese GOO 45.00 31.00 19.00 

BFE cccccccce Ge 48.00 83.00 oon 

BB/E. ccccs 3.00 53.00 38.00 oad 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Rock FAS Com. Com. Com. 
4/4 .cceeeee+$50.00 $32.00 $20.00 $17.00 
BPE ccccccecse Ee 37.00 22.00 19.00 
6/4 oeeee 65.0 45.00 24.00 19.00 
BPE cccccvece Ve 55.00 29.00 22.00 

10/4 vvceces Se 65.00 41.00 wai 

a 90.00 75.00 46.00 27.00 

0.1 No.2 No.3 

Birch— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com 
Pe edeenuon $76.00 $64.00 $45.00 $26.00 $16.00 
. eee 81.00 69.00 60.00 32.00 17.0 
6/4 ecco ... 86.00 74.00 55.00 37.00 17.00 
aaa 91.00 81.00 65.00 40.00 18.00 

eae 96.00 86.00 74.00 45.00  ...- 

BEFE cecccose 101.00 91.00 79.00 50.00 ...- 

BSSE cccccecs 156.00 146.00 122.00 .... eee 
eee 68.00 58.00 40.00 23.00 ...- 
3/4 e 70.00 60.00 43.00 24.00 ..-- 

~ No.1 No.2 No.3 

Soft Maple— F Com. Co Co 
GFE cecccces ciennkee $61.00 $43.00 $25.00 $16.00 
7 oars ‘ .-. 66.00 46.00 29.00 17.00 
6/4 cccccccccccccce 16.00 651.00 $4.00: 17.00 
PE cswsroegas weeees 81.00 56.00 84.00 18.00 
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: CAROLINA PINE 
Following are prices realized Norfolk rate 
urren ar e evieWw of freight on sales made during the week 
ended May 9: 
Flooring 
Softwood bookings in the two weeks home building. The cutting off of trade aa jog 
ended May 6 were 25 percent greater first with British Empire countries and | 1x3 ................ $43.25 $40.00 $22.75 
ia hy ; ; MOP ssa cetieceseten 40.10 37.55 24.60 
ed than last year’s in the same period, and then with the Orient, has a constant ten- Celling 
de 5 percent above current output; for the dency to turn cargo mills to the domestic | yx4 ............... $24.75 $22.85 $16.00 
year to date, bookings are 13 percent market. So there seems less hope than ia Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 
. above 1938 and 6 percent above the out- there might have been formerly of the | ix5 1:2:27:2772°4300) FEES s222272 77 985-88 
y put. Unsold stocks at mills May 6 were general market being brought to remu- | 1x6 --.-------. Sn wom o8.35 
.00 less than last year’s, and unfilled orders nerative levels by demand increasing to} = = = =" i : 
; higher. Yet the market in general fails above available supplies. But the auc- No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
ee to develop any strength, and occasional tion prices that develop in that situation | 1x4 ................ — $31 6 yee 
: advances in scarce items are of much less are of dwindling importance to those who | 153 -----+++-++++++: Ss On| [ee 
00 importance than slight softening in many merchandise quality products, and there 1X8 esse sees eese es 88.80 20.75 aeih 
others. Retailers keep their stocks low, are indications that more of them are } ixt2 1200522222022, 8830 BRB2. 148° 
x12 for in northern sections bad weather has finding satisfactory outlets under present Boards, Air Dried or Roofer Grade, 
500 continued to retard the getting into full conditions, 1x4 ees $1100 ix8 $19.90 
0.00 f —- Ry ti oe th Hardwood sales and shipments have | 13 ++-+++++++- tig UL ceeeceee ots 
™ -e4 Ww “ge t fy: cme hn eae continued above production, which is be- | shortieat Dimension No. 2 Common, Dressed 
1.90 :“Feropean war. inductrial purchases iN curtailed. The furniture industry de- | ,., gtolg 18 & 20 
0.00 Ce wee ee P ~ mand is disappointing, but will probably | 2x6 .12.222I2IDIDIIIIIIIITT"20'45 "2395 
1.50 are subnormal, railroads in particular do- : : REO aon at gente 21.95 28.05 
3.00 oe be better after the June shows. Business | 2x10 12222222 2222I2222IIIII 22:10 26.20 
' ing little buying. The larger, reporting . fl : Iso has been dull ith pri SE ERE TS GREE RNG Bue 25.40 a 
mills that ship interstate and have had ™ BOONE also Ras Deen Cum, With Prices 





7.00 their labor costs increased by the Wage- softening, but is reported to be improv- 
eee Hour law must be losing a good deal of ‘8; while call from the millwork plants 


business to small intrastate producers, for 
the volume of large-mill shipments seems 
D disproportionately low in connection with 

the probable current consumption in 
o 


and retailers is correspondingly slow. 
Manufacturing consumers are still quite 
hesitant about forward commitments. 
There is little demand from overseas. 


























db. 
¥0.3 OAK FLOORING WEST COAST LOGS 
18.00 Following are current quotations on oak Seattle, Wash., May 13.—Average prices of 
et flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and John- | 1088 are as follows: 
+4 — City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points g10-1i = 2 reo a3 £ a I 3, 
° of origin. -11. Peelers, No. 1, ; No. 2, -28. 
Jo. 3 “ 38x2%" 38x1%" %x2” %x1%” Cedar Shingle logs $18-19; lumber logs, $30. 
Som. Clr. qtd. wht....$84.00 $68.00 $62.00 $61.00 Hemlock: No. 2&8, $9-10. HAVE THEM ALL! 
19.00 Sel, ata. wht... 6200 £0.00 1:00 45:00 ° 
23.00 Cir, pin. wht.... 6100 49:00 84:00 46:00 RED CEDAR SHINGLES No one quality ever made a good floor. 
. ra hom oe ae ee pry pay Seattle, Wash. _— ee yo are lated 
ere? pln. wht.... 57. : . ° average price eived for red cedar shingles . ° 
vee Sel. pln. red.... 57.00 50.00 40.00 40.00 | sola direct to the trade: as Some flooring materials feature good 
ae No. 1 com, red, 49:00 4400 34:00 38:00 | _ Royals: Sista 
o. 1 com. red... x é 4. i . i =a 
"eas No, 2 common... 38.00 31.00 25-00, 20.00 1-84" 4/2 oo 0se e+e ssibaewhesagwn ariel $4.40-4.50 ooks, some long life, some low cost 
4 x2” x ad x2" WSS BIG ccccces Cece ereeeeeseresese -U0-9. 
Fong Clr. qtd. wht............ $74.00 rt coee 1 WM balbatiinhncrensees iupevedeata 2.00-2.10 | but a floor of MFMA Northern Hard 
Com. — os. ry Selig Aaa eae ios poy ike Perfections: 
$14.00 Sel, ata. apenas $200 60,86 —) ll ee cadena $3.50-3.60 | Maple checks on every count. 
16.00 Clr. In wht ai nlatiee cs ug ahs 60.00 58.00 63.00 2 18” 5/2% eeeee eeeeee eeeeeeeeseres 2.40-2.50 
16.00 Clr. pln. red......2..222 60.00 68.00 58.00 | 8-18" 6/2% «.-...ssseeeeeee scecness Se ‘. : , 
Hise | Bek Bins Peuescocc2oc02 Bias Seas S298 | 16" 6/2. cama” “tenn 
‘ MM, BO BOR rccecsccecee . ¥ Y IEE sak d ihdinin ks xpenwtcelekel 3.15-3. ® 
No. 1 com. wht....2112! 46.00 47.00 44.00 | 2-16" 6/2 1.2222: hist hee. ¥530-2.40 Comfort = © Smoothness 
coer NO. 1 GOM, POG... ccccese 45.00 43.00 43:00 | $-167 5/8 ...ccccocccccs nloik teiaeranetone oie 0-1. ® Beauty ® Low Maintenance 
ar ae. eee 32.00 27.00 ates eL cl ‘. 
cove New York delivered prices may be obtained ow Cleaning Costs 
0 cuticte Micaed te Sehnee’ Gur apie Wes MAPLE FLOORING 
No. 3 entials figured on Johnson y origin: For : 
ps H-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %4- and Michigan and Wisconsin flooring. mills re- By stocking MFMA Trademarked 
: Chicago delivered prices may be obtained | POF e following prices realized ft. 0. Db. : ° 
19.00 by adding to the above the following differ- | fooring mill basis, during the week ended Maple (grading supervised and guar- 
19.00 pene | ot gg Py ge pe oie First Second Third teed by the A ‘ati fit 
: -inch stock, ; for %-inc ; for %- an antee 
—— fr-inch, $3.50. ; RE .+..$69.22 $56.42 $40.42 y the Association), you pro 
No.3 = | by consistent national advertising and 
om. 
$17.0) APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS assurance against species substitution 
19.00 c Cleveland, Ohio, May 15.—Following are current prices on Appalachian hardwoods, f. o. b. 3 ‘ 3 
22.00 leveland: and inferior grade. Write for Grading 
“fb Ash: 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
27.0¢ DOW. dicen $75.00 $85.00 $90.00 $92.50 $110.00 $120.00 $135.00 | piy 
nad Com. & Sel.. 45.00 55.00 57.5 62.50 80.00 90.00 110.00 ules. 
) $16.00 OTRAS te O*t05.00 110.00 115.00 125.00 145.00 160.00 185.00 
17.00 No. 1 °C.&S... 55.00 60.00 65.00 70.00 85.00 95.00 120.00 MAPLE FLOORING 
18.00 Plain Red Oak: 
epee UN coe glk Mitac 80.00 85.00 95.00 105.00 135.00 145.00 175.00 
— No. 1 C.&8... 54.00 59.00 64.00 69.00 84.00 94.00 118.00 MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
woud Poplar: 1795 McCormick Building, Chicago 
al ae 87.00 95.00 97.50 105.0 125.00 140.00 160.00 
ol No. 1 'C.&8... 55.00 57-50 60.00 70.00 85.00 95.00 115.00 
No. 3 APS... eee , Oa. . . : Chestnut 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4 
. Com No. 2-A Com! 35.00 42.00 44.00 52:00 | Meas «*.... 90.00 108.00 10800 114.00 Oor Wil, a e 
) $16.00 Baswood: No. 1 C.&S.. 75.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 i 
) 17.00 ig re 77.00 82.00 82.00 92.00 “ “WHND 39.00 42.00 43.00 50.00 Hard) 
0 17.00 No. 1 C.&S... 52.00 57.00 59.00 64.00] No. 1 C.&Btr. 35.00 38.00 38.00 45.00 (Northern 
9 18.00 No. 2 Com... 32.00 37.00 39.00 42.00 |Snd. Wormy.. 29.00 31.00 31.00 37.00 THE LONGEST-WEARING COMFORTABLE FLOOR 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








NELSON PLATT WHEELER, JR., 53, man- 
aging director of the large holdings of 
.Wheeler & Dusenbury, Endeavor, Pa., passed 
away April 27. He was a son of Nelson P. 
Wheeler, prominent in lumber circles, and a 
descendent of William Wheeler, a co-founder 
of the lumber firm in 1817. Since that year 
members of the two families have been asso- 
ciated in timber manufacture and produc- 
tion. Nelson Wheeler, Jr., was a director of 
the Hammond Redwood Co., Eureka, Calif. 
His family owned vast timberlands on the 
Oregon coast and in the Willamette, Umpqua 
and Rogue river areas of Oregon. The senior 
Mr. Wheeler was a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature and later of Congress. Sur- 
arose include his widow, a brother and a 
sister. 


FRANCIS J. DONOVAN, 54, prominent 
Grays Harbor lumber operator, died at his 
home in Aberdeen, Wash., May 5. He was 
associated in business with his father, Wil- 
liam Donovan, who died last July. The 
Donovan family’s business interests embraced 
logging, lumbering and steamship operations. 
At the time of his death, Francis J. Donovan 
was secretary and manager of the Donovan 
Lumber Co., operator of two mills on Grays 
Harbor. Mr. Donovan moved to Aberdeen 
in 1910, when his father transferred his prin- 
cipal operations from Bureka, Calif., after 
having been engaged in the lumber business 
in Michigan and Wisconsin. Mr. Donovan 
leaves his widow, two daughters, and a son. 


MRS. FRANCES M. WEBSTER, wife of 
William A. Webster, Jr., long identified with 
wholesale and retail lumber distribution in 
the Boston area, died May 9 at her home in 
Boston following a protracted illness. Mr. 
Webster operates a wholesale yard in Water- 
town, Mass., and is the resident manager 
there for other lumber storage interests. At 


F. O. B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 
ended May 15: 


Qrtd. Red Gum 





Qrtd. White Oak 
FAS— 


Fas— 
SE kn ibd 68.50@70.00 | 4/4 ...... 85.00 @ 87.50 
sve peewee ae Plain White Oak 
No. 1 & Sel.— FAS— 
eer 24.50 | 4/4 ..-.-- 57.50 
Benge: 30.00@32.75 | 6/4 ..---. 78.25 
| Sepeoee 34.00@35.50 | 8/4 ...... 90.00 
No. 2 Com.— No. 1 & Sel.— 
noes 15.50 | 378 *°*°-: poy 
Plain Red Gum Th 3° Com.— we 
~ 1& wees sete as We kes 22.00 
eeoeee . Py 3) 
I aca 34.25 @ 37.25 Plain Red Oak 
No. 2 Com.— FAS— 
fee 38.00 @ 44.00 
10/4 ..... 23.60] Ne iw Bee 
Qrtd. Sap Gum 5/8 ° 22.25 
vas 5/8 sbinbie 22.25 
RS] ye 
eoese ° oO. el. 
No. 1 & Sel.— par 30.50 
a séeeGe 7.00 | No. 2A Com.— 
| gpeabeipates 22.75@26.00 | 4/4 ...... 17.00 
OC a 26.50 No. 2B Com.— 
| acbeas 27.50@29.25 | 4/4 ...... 12.00 
10/4... Mi 30.50 
No. ‘om. aie 
We cicen 15.00 | Ne “— 18.50 
Plain Sap Gum No.'1 Ph, a 
o. ei— 
Qe 29.00@ 31.00 Oe scates 26.00 
| phe ‘ 
No. 1 & Sel.— aes 
a iets 00 1 Ee ons 
4/4 weeeee 19.75 | 6/4 ...... 26.75 
oe . Corr ven : Cottonwood 
Oe: caaces 12.00@12.50 | No. 1 & Sel.— 
— poetegs 12.00 | 4/4 ...... 27.00 
| perres: 12.00 | No. 2 Com 
eon: 17.00 | 4/4 ...... 18.75 
rae Black Gum Plain Sycamore 
Log Run— 
HY seeeee $3.08 ee sesean 19.00 @20.00 
No. i & Sel.— : Willow 
-eanee * No. 2 Com.— 
8/4 5 Ginn, 23: 50 024-50 GM sietas 13.00 
oO om.— 
$e 14.001 pag “aenem 
BFS .bacebe 13.50 ye 52.00 
os — Tupelo No. 1 & Sel.— ones 
Sere FF. See 5 
Se carscs 22.50 | 8/4 ...... 32.75 





earlier dates he had operated important re- 
ag yards in Cambridge, Mass., and Miami, 
a. 


RALPH B. WELLER, 68, of Weller Bros., 
Omaha, Neb., died May 14, at his home, fol- 
lowing a stroke two days previous. Born in 
Stella, Neb., he entered 
the lumber business in 
1890, as stenographer 
for the Chicago Lum- 
ber Co. of Omaha. In 
1895 he bought a yard 
at Norfolk, Neb., and 
later engaged in lum- 
ber retailing at Ne- 
braska City. From 
these beginnings grew 
the firm of Weller 
Bros., operating ap- 
proximately a dozen 
yards in Nebraska, 
with general office in 
Omaha. Surviving are 
his widow; a brother— 
Frank M. Weller, of 
the Weller Lumber Co., 
Greeley, Coio.; and a 
son, Frederick, an ex- 
ecutive of the Weller 
bros. organization. 
Also living are two 
daughters: Mrs. Henry 
Hodges, wife of the 
manager of the Weller 
Bros. yard at Creigh- 
ton, Neb., and Mrs. 
Glick Schultz, of Evans- 
ton, lll. The deceased 
had served as a direc- 
tor of the Nebraska 
Lumber Merchants’ Association, and had held 
membership in the Omaha Athletic Club, the 
Happy Hollow Country Club, the Rotary Club, 
the AkKsarben, and otner local organizations. 
He was a member of St. Mark’s HKvangelical 
Lutheran Church, a Mason, and a Shriner. 


WILLIAM MURRAY CROMBIE, 67, for 
many years associated with W. M. Crombie 
& Co. (Inc.), wholesale lumber dealers, New 
York City, died May 4. born in Burlington, 
Vt., he graduated from the University of 
Vermont in 1893. Mr. Crombie devoted two 
years to the study of forestry and scientific 
lumbering in Canada and Virginia before en- 
gaging with his father and brother in the 
lumber trade. He served in the Spanish- 
American War, and in the World War went 
overseas as captain in the Quartermaster’s 
Corps. Survivors are his widow, a brother 
and a sister. 


RAY BROWN, 56, treasurer and manager of 
the Edwardsburg (Mich.) Lumber Co., which 
is a unit of Cavin Lumber Yards, Associated, 
was killed by a passenger train in front of 
the lumber office, May 4, while returning 
from one of his building operations. Mr. 
Brown had been treasurer and manager of 
the yard since it was started nineteen years 
ago. He was formerly president of the North- 
ern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, Surviving Mr. Brown 
are his widow and a son. 




















R. E. McCLEARY, 93, pioneer Minnesota 
lumberman, died at his home in St. Paul, 
May 5. His career took him through the days 
of Minnesota Indian uprisings, the boom 
times of lumbering on the St. Croix, and the 
early business expansion of St. Paul. At one 
time he operated a sash and door factory in 
St. Paul, and later formed R. E. McCleary & 
Co., wholesale wood shipping firm, which was 
liquidated three years ago. A son survives. 


FRANK LYNCH, 85, president of the Ben- 
son Lumber Co., San Diego, Calif., died April 
22. In 1882, he settled in Casselton, N. D., 
and organized the Frank Lynch Co., a farm 
implement business. He went to San Diego 
in 1909, where he formed a syndicate with 
L. B. Hanna, former governor of North Da- 
kota, and O. J. Evenson, and purchased the 
+ ay Lumber Co. He is survived by his 
widow. 


Cc. W. SCHULTZ, 70, retail lumberman of 
Herreid, S. D., died May 7. At one time he 
owned and operated a small line of lumber 
yards, in Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota, 
with headquarters in the Lumber Exchange 
Building in Minneapolis. At his death he 
operated one yard which he ran in connection 
with a hardware store. Surviving are his 
widow, and a son and daughter. 


WILLIAM C. BORCHERDING, 67, well 
known lumber dealer of Indianapolis, Ind., 
died May 1. Mr. Borcherding started in the 
lumber business in Cincinnati, later estab- 
lishing a saw mill at Lake Providence, La. 
He went to Indianapolis in 1908, and opened 
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the W. C. Borcherding Lumber Co. Surviving 
are the widow, two daughters, two brothers 
and one sister. 


MRS. MARY ELIZABETH GRAY, wife of 
John R. Gray, general manager of the west- 
ern operations of the Diamond Match Co. 
and a vice president of the company, died 
at the family residence in Spokane, Wash., 
May 11. She was an enthusiastic gardener 
until poor health curtailed her activities. 
She is survived by her husband, a daughter, 
and a son. 


DAVID H. STEINMETZ, JR., 41, son of the 
former president of the Standard (Calif.) 
Lumber Co. which later became the Picker- 
ing Lumber Corp., died in a crash of his air- 
Plane at El Rey, May 13. The younger Mr. 
Steinmetz has been selling lumber in Cali- 
fornia for many years, representing the same 
— with which his father was asso- 
ciated. 


CHARLES A. MINTON, 52, who had been 
engaged in the wholesale lumber business 
for thirty years and who began his service 
in the trade with the old firm of Price & 
Heald, later going with Joseph Natwick & 
Co., Baltimore, Md., where he remained for 
twenty-eight years, died May 9 after a brief 
illness. He leaves his widow and a daughter. 


ANDREW G. CURTIS, 74, president of An- 
drew G. Curtis (Inc.), retail lumber concern, 
East Orange, N. J., died May 1. He had been 
in the lumber business in East Orange 42 
years. He was a member of the Millmen’s 
Association. Surviving are his widow and a 
son. Mr. and Mrs. Curtis celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary last June. 


MRS. JOHN L. ALCOCK, wife of the head 
of John L. Alcock & Co., Baltimore, Md., died 
May 13. Mrs. Alcock had long been promi- 
nent in civic affairs and had taken an active 
part in social work. She moved to Baltimore 
after her marriage to Mr. Alcock, who has 
been for many years one of the leading 
figures in the foreign trade. 


Ss. P. W. COOKE, Toronto, widely known 
in eastern Canada for many years as a repre- 
sentative of large lumber manufacturers and 
whoiesalers in British Columbia, died in St. 
Michael’s Hospital, Toronto, May 5, after 
being ill for about a month. He is survived 
by two daughters and two sons. 


W. RICE BARKSDALE, 79, former vice 
president and general manager of the Char- 
lottsvilie (Va.) Lumber Co., died May 4. He 
was associated with the company for almost 
40 years. Mr. Barksdale was active in civic 
affairs and his church. He leaves his widow, 
two sons and two daughters. 


NICK A. SCHUBERT, 66, a member of the 
Schubert Lumber Co., Knoxville, Tenn., until 
his retirement, died April 25. Before enter- 
ing the lumber industry he was in the coal 
business. His widow and a son are imme- 
diate survivors. 


HAROLD W. SHERMAN, 45, vice president 
and treasurer of the Collinwood Lumber Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, died May 1. He was in the 
lumber business twenty-three years. He is 
survived by his widow, a daughter and his 
parents. 

CHARLES CELENT, 69, manager of the 
Joe Sapp planing mill and retail lumber yard 
at Hawesville, Ky., died May 5. He was a 
member of the Hawesville city council and 
is survived by a widow and a son. 


HARVEY McHENRY, 76, president of the 
Potters Lumber Co., East Liverpool, Ohio, 
since 1912, died May 2. He leaves a son, one 
sister and a brother. 


JOSEPH A. KREUZER, 71, for 47 years 
secretary and treasurer of G. Elias & Bro., 
former Buffalo lumber dealers, died May 3. 
Surviving are seven sons and two daughters. 


ROBERT BRUCE McLEOD, 58, president 
of the McLeod Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., 
passed away at his residence in that city on 
May 17 of a heart attack. 


Tie Mills Converted for Cutting 
"Jew Plank'' 


KaLaMa, WasH., May 13.—With the decline 
of railroad tie orders in recent months, many 
of the tie mills which ship their product through 
here are remodeling their 8-foot tie mills into 
22-foot mills, and experimenting with the cut- 
ting of so called “jew plank” for domestic 
trade. If the experiments prove successful, it 
is expected that-the tie mills will turn their 
full attention to the production of this item, as 
the domestic market is far more reliable than 
the Oriental tie market, which has been badly 
disrupted by the Japanese-Chinese war. 
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Seasoned Loggers Take Over 


Bonneville Timber 


SEATTLE, WaSH., May 15.—The Bonneville 
Logging Co. was incorporated May 12. Head- 
quarters are in Seattle. Officers are Craig L. 
Spencer, president; E. J. Wiitala, vice presi- 
dent; W. C. Bouton, secretary. Incorporators 
have purchased the holdings of the Gould Tim- 
ber Co. on the upper Columbia River near 
Bonneville dam. 

These consist of about 80 million feet of 
Douglas fir, West Coast hemlock, and larch, 
together with camp buildings and roads, and 
complete logging equipment for a two-side op- 
eration, including three tractors, one Diesel 
donkey, and two gas donkeys. The logs are 
hauled over a 9-mile truck road to the Colum- 
bia River, and sold to Columbia River markets. 

Craig Spencer, president of the new corpora- 
tion, has been a prominent West Coast lumber 
and logging operator for many years. He is 
president of the Elliott Bay Mill Co., Seattle, 
manufacturer of plywood, and of the Elliott 
Bay Lumber Co., a large retail lumber con- 
cern of the same city. He has other timber 
and sawmill operating interests at Buckley, 
Wash., and other points in the fir region. 

The other officers, Messrs. Bouton and 
bo — are partners in the B & W Logging 

Seattle, and have been operating logging 
pe in western Washington for the past five 
years. W. C. Bouton, before entering business 
for himself, was logging superintendent for the 
Webb Logging & Timber Co., which operated 
for many years on the Olympic Peninsula. All 
the principals in the new company are seasoned 
operators. 

Mr. Bouton was born at Noyo, Calif., where 
his father was a redwood logging and sawmill 
operator for many years in the district of the 
Noyo River, where the Union Lumber Co., of 
Fort Bragg, Calif., took the name of its famous 
“Noyo Brand.” Later the elder Bouton was 
a sawmill operator in the fir district, both at 
Portland, Ore., and Vancouver, Wash. 

Mr. Wiitala was for a number of years an 
independent logger operating under his own 
name on the Columbia River near Naselle, 
Wash. 

It is expected that the Bonneville Logging 
Co. will have started operations within the next 
two weeks. 





Acquires Large Tract of Timber; 
Builds New Kiln 


Sprinc City, TENN., May 15.—The Fleishel 
Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., which operates 
mills here, and at Savannah, Tenn., and Chero- 
kee, Ala., recently installed a Moore cross-cir- 
culation kiln at its Spring City plant. A large 
tract of timber in eastern Tennessee was re- 





Truck loads of Southern pine ready for drying are 
shown in front of the new kiln of the Fleishel 


Lumber Co., Spring City, Tenn. 


cently acquired by the company which will kiln- 
dry southern shortleaf pine, white pine, spruce, 
hemlock and Tennessee hardwoods, both green- 
from-the-saw and air-dried. The kiln has a 
capacity of 80,000 feet. 

Because of the long life of the timber supply, 
the company has made the kiln of permanent 
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construction throughout. The walls are of 
brick and tile and the roof and fan decks are 
of steel-supported concrete. The kiln is equipped 
with Moore APM fireproof doors and carries 
a low insurance rate. J. T. Fleishel of St. 
Louis is president of the company and H. F. 
Quinn is manager of the Spring City plant. Mr. 
Quinn reports that the new kiln, producing high 
quality drying has less checking and crooking 
than any other of the kilns. E. E. Jay is kiln 
operator at Spring City. 





Census of Forest Products: 
1938 


WasHIncToN, D. C., May 15—The produc- 
tion of lumber by selected mills in the United 
States in 1938 decreased 21.1 percent as com- 
pared with the production of the same group 
of mills in 1937, according to a preliminary re- 
port released today by Director William L. 
Austin, Bureau of the Census, with which the 
Forest Service co-operated in collecting data. 

This report was compiled from returns made 
by 897 mills, which contributed 53.1 percent of 
the total cut of all mills reporting for 1937. The 
cut of these mills—each of which sawed at least 
2,000,000 feet, board measure, either in 1938 or in 
1937—amounted to 10,893,671,000 feet in 1938, 
as against 13,800,248,000 feet in 1937. 

In order to enable the Bureau to present sta- 
tistics that will show, with the closest possible 
approach to accuracy, the trend in lumber pro- 
duction, comparing 1938 with 1937, data have 
been included for 877 mills that were active in 
both years, for 19 that were in existence in 
both years but operated only in 1937, and for 
one that was in existence for both years but 
operated only in 1938. No data are included for 
mills that operated in 1937 but were reported 
as “out of business” (not merely idle) in 1938, 
nor for those that operated in 1938 but were 
not in existence in 1937. 

The following statement presents statistics by 
important regions for the 897 mills in question, 
for 1938 in comparison with 1937: 


LUMBER CUT, BY REGIONS, FOR 897 
IDENTICAL MILLS: 1938 AND 1937 


3 

Mt we 

on a8 

9 Quantity oo 

: 5m (M feet, b. m.) £S 

Region ZS 1938 1937 Q 
New England 

rr 118,096 134,253 12.0 
Middle Atlantic 

eT ere 16 63,891 81,766 21.9 

Lake States®..... 38 283,026 421,394 32.8 

Central States*.. 62 241,751 401,296 39.8 

Prairie States®... 3 17,424 32,235 45.9 
South Atlantic 

POI og o0ie wales 87 556,288 651,195 14.6 

East Gulf States’ 78 546,994 641,673 14.8 
Lower Mississippi 

SO See 196 2,027,795 2,522,920 19.6 


North Pacific 

ee 307 5,696,768 7,206,878 21.0 
South Pacific 

WOOUON oc nck 33 743,405 847,349 12.3 
North Rocky 

Mount. States" 31 497,002 737,429 32.6 
South Rocky 

Mount. States” 10 101,231 121,860 16.9 
United States....897 10,893,671 13,800,248 21.1 

1. Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 


New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont. 


2. Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 
nee New Jersey, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania 


3. Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


4. Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Ohio, Tennessee and West Virginia. 


5. Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota 
and South Dakota. 


6. North Carolina, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. 


7. Alabama, Florida and Georgia. 


8. Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa and Texas. 


9. Oregon and Washington 
10. California and Nevada. 
11. Idaho and Montana. 


12. Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah 
and'Wyoming. 
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February World Exports 


BrussEts, Betcrum, April 21.—The “Monthly 
Bulletin” of Comité International du Bois says 
that the revival in the international timber mar- 
ket was maintained until the middle of March, 
but that the political crisis that then arose, 
had the effect of slowing down the upward 
trend. The prices showed a tendency to rise 
and, compared with the preceding month, there 
was on the whole an increase of 10 shillings; 
compared with the lowest level of autumn 1938, 
there has been an increase from 32 to 35 shill- 
ings. The selling situation of the timber pro- 
ducing countries is regarded as very satisfac- 
tory, in view of the fact that more than half of 
the total supplies available in Sweden, Finland, 
the U. S. S. R. and Poland has already been 
placed. It is becoming more and more obvious 








Although he has been in the lumber business 
forty-two years, John W. Fisher, president 
California Retail Lumbermen's Association, is 


still willing and anxious to learn. In above 
illustration, Mr. Fisher is seen getting some 
new angles on over-roofing from Field Repre- 
sentative W. J. Ivey, of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau. Mr. Ivey is using one of the 
bureau's demonstration panels, showing how 
to put Certigrade right over the old wood 
shingles. Mr. Fisher is president of the Fisher- 
Swartz Lumber Co., Santa Monica, Calif. 





the quantities offered are less than the demand 
this year, and that if there is no further inten- 
sification of the international tension, the pros- 
pects for the timber market this year already 
appear assured. European and North Ameri- 
can timber exports during February were as 
follows: 

Sawn Softwood, 

with Boxboards 








Total (Included 
Exports in First Column) 
Country of Cubic Cubic 
Origin Metres Metres Stds. 
i nes 16,891 9,498 2,033 
eee 82,984 62,605 13,400 
oo ae 61,568 51,060 10,929 
a eS ee 15,972 3,859 826 
Eee 6,320 1,687 361 
SE Le an havea e 47,385 26,672 5,709 
TACWURRIG. once cccce 8,744 1,850 396 
eS ee 153,585 73,612 15,756 
Czechoslovakia .... 205,939 42,782 9,157 
Austria (Germany) 1,298 154 33 
Yougosiavia ....... 135,063 68,968 14,762 
MommMeanMia .. 2.1.22. 100,505 69,991 14,981 
I Sant 6c¥ i.e hhecolnie 616,801 338,113 72,370 
Bie We ea eal, oliatee 223,927 118,716 25,410 
TO. ade hwiee 1,676,982 869,567 186,123 
Independent retail lumber dealers (2,264, 


approximately 15 percent of the total) reported 
a pay roll of $27,201,386 for 1937, an increase 
of 46.6 over 1935. 1,041 chain yards, 19 per- 
cent of the total, reported a pay roll of $5,- 
645,141 for 1937, an increase of 37.2 over 
1935. These figures do not include compensa- 
tion for personnel of central offices and ware- 
houses. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








New Ventures 


ARKANSAS, Lake Village—The Planters Lum- 
ber Co. is now open, handling a complete line of 
builders’ supplies. 

CALIFORNIA. Baldwin Park—Sawmill Sales 
Co. has opened a retail yard at 601-609 West 
Garvey Boulevard. 


Pasadena—Lumber Wholesalers has been estab- 
lished at 133 Vista Avenue. 
Jan Nuys—Val Verde Lumber Co. has been 
14340 Calvert Street by the Cali- 
of 3557 South Hill 


established at 
fornia-Oregon Pine Sales Co., 


Street, Los Angeles. 

KANSAS. Matfield Green — Trusler-Behymer 
Grain Co. of Emporia will open a lumber, feed, 
farm implements, hardware and paint business 
here. 

Great Bend—Cofield Lumber Co. has completed 
arrangements for establishing a lumber yard at 
the corner of Tenth and Adams Streets, 

MINNESOTA. tochester—E. A. Rundell and 


son, E. A. Rundell, Jr., are preparing to enter the 
retail lumber business with a number of yards in 
this and adjacent cities, and have incorporated the 
Rundell Lumber & Fuel Co. 


NEW MEXICO. Hobbs—Home Builders’ Supply 
Co. (Inc.) of Albuquerque, is opening a yard here. 


NEW YORK. Mamaroneck—Fred C. Fischer 
Building Materials recently established here. 


OHIO. Tiffin—Gordon Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters in Oak Harbor, is opening a branch yard 
in Tiffin. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Columbia—Peter Lumber Co. 
of Pleasantville, N. J., is opening a branch yard 
here at Eighth and Wright Streets. 

Philadelphia—Kelley-Meehan Lumber Co. 
opened a yard at 337 New Market Street. 


UTAH. Tooele—City Coal Co. is adding a lum- 
ber business and changing its name to City Coal & 
Lumber Co. All kinds of building materials will 
be stocked, 


has 


Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Hope—J. R. Wiliams succeeded by 
John R. Gunter Lumber Co. 

Newark—Hanford Magness Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Brooks & Mobley Lumber Co., who plan to 
enlarge the stock and handle a full line of lumber 
and building materials. 


CALIFORNIA. Rio Linda—Rio 
Co. succeeded by Rio Linda 
Association. 

Santa Barbara-—Ganahl Lumber Co. sold to Gor- 
don Cutworth, 


Lumber 
Producers’ 


Linda 
Poultry 


FLORIDA, Fernandina—Woodlawn Lumber Co. 
succeeded by E. N. Sorenson Lumber Yard. 
GEORGIA. Danville—Baker Lumber Co. suc- 


ceeded by Danville Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Cheneyville—c. C. 
succeeded by Cheneyville Elevator. 

Evergreen Park—Evergreen Lumber & Coal Co. 
succeeded by Edward Hines Lumber Co. 


INDIANA. Elberfield—Ketcham 
succeeded by Raymond H. Wilson. 


KANSAS. Great Bend—Aitken Lumber Co. 
ceeded by Foster Lumber Co. 

Sharon Springs—Aitken Lumber Co. 
by Foster Lumber Co. 

Wallace—Aitken Lumber Co. purchased by Fos- 
ter Lumber Co. 

Wichita—John Engstrom Lumber Co. 
S. B. McClaren & Son Lumber Co. 


Harlan & Co. 


Lumber Co. 


suc- 


succeeded 


sold to 


KENTUCKY. Bowling Green—P. B. McChesney 
Son succeeded by White & Hire of Lafayette, 
enn, 


Louisville—Central Panel & Supply Co. succeeded 
by Roddis Panel & Door Co. 


Tompkinsville—J. G. McCreary succeeded by 


House & Collins. The new owners expect to 
expand operations, handling all kinds of building 
supplies. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Ware—Ware Lumber Co. 
eeeesaee by New England Box Co. of Greenfield, 
Mass. 


Newton—Newton Lumber Co. succeeded by L. 


#rossman Sons, of Quincy, Mass. 

MICHIGAN. Ludington—Carrom Ce. succeeded 
by Carrom Industries (Inc.). 

MINNESOTA. Tyler—Standard Lumber Co. sold 
to Tyler Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—College View Lumber & 


Coal Co, succeeded by Sullivan Lumber Co. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, Salem Depot—C. H. Bor- 
chers succeeded by L. Grossman Sons, of Quincy, 
Mass. 

NEW MEXICO. Gallup—O’Malley Lumber & 
Supply Co. succeeded by Gallup Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Baldwinsville—Tappan & Rein- 
hardt now owned solely by Lewis M. Tappen. 

Buffalo—Lexington Lumber Co. succeeded by La 
Salle Lumber Co. 


Rome—Rome Box Co. purchased by New Eng- 


land Box Co., Greenfield, Mass. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Angier—Angier lumber 
plant, owned by the estate of William Morgan, has 
been sold to A. W. Goldston. 

Madison—Moore, Pickett & Fallin (Inc.) suc- 


ceeded by Madison Lumber Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Glen Ullin—Mandan Mer- 
cantile Co, sold to Curlew Elevator & Lumber Co. 





Streeter—Thompson Yards (Inc.) sold to Farm- 
ers Lumber Co. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—Central Panel & Supply Co. 
succeeded by Roddis Panel & Door Co. 

Warsaw—Kuhn Bros. succeeded by Warsaw Plan- 
ing Mill. 


OKLAHOMA. Clinton—D. G. Guthrie Lumber 
Co. sold to Chaffin Bros. Lumber Co. 
Okarche—Canadian Lumber Co. 
Billington Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Harrisburg—Lindsay & Bass Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Mrs. Agnes Stalp. 

Portland—Buoy Lumber Co. (Inc.) dissolved cor- 
poration and has been succeeded by Clare A. Miller, 
Terminal Sales Building. 

TEXAS. Crosbyton—J. C. Wooldridge Lumber 
Yard sold to Higginbotham-Bartlett Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Montesano—Lion Shingle Co. 
succeeded by O & J Shingle Co. 

CANADA, ALBERTA. Carsland—Prairie Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.) succeeded by McFarland Lumber 


Yards. 
East Coulee—Crown Lumber Co. (Ltd.) sold to 
(Ltd.) sold to 


succeeded by 


Whitlock Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 
Raymond—Citizens Lumber Co. 
Raymond Mercantile Co. (Ltd.). 


Incorporations 


—— Los Angeles—Inyo Lumber Co.; 
,000. 
Los Angeles—Manchester Lumber Co.; $25,000. 


INDIANA. Gary—Lake County Lumber & Sup- 


ply (Inc.); 515 Broadway. To deal in building 
materials. 

KENTUCKY. London—A. L. Powers & Co.; 
$5,000. Organized to take over the new contract 


for timber in the Government forests of Laurel 
County. The old contract with the Laurel Stave 
& Timber Co. was cancelled because of complica- 
tions brought about by the wage and hours law. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Champion Lumber Co., 
2444 Fourteenth Street; $7,500. Wholesale lumber 
and supplies. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—La Salle Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated and has taken over the yard of 
the Lexington Lumber Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabeth City—Lowry- 
Wilson Piling & Timber Co. (Inc.); $5,000. To 
make and deal in lumber and timber. 

Mount Airy—The Wilson Lumber Co.; $50,000. 


OREGON. Klamath Falls—Timber Operators 
(Inc.); $10,000. Logging. 
_Marshfield—Saginaw Oregon Co.; $5,000. Log- 


ging. 
Portland—Simmons Timber Co. (Inc.); logging. 
TEXAS. Houston—Gydeson Lumber Co.; $25,000. 
Manufacturing. 
Longview—Co-operative & Mill Co.; 
$6,000. Manufacturing. 
Nacogdoches—Nacogdoches County Lumber Co.; 


Lumber 


$12,000. Will manufacture lumber. 
J 
Casualties 
ILLINOIS. Aurora—Alexander-Carr Lumber Co. 


destroyed by fire on May 7. The buildings and 
stock were a complete loss, which loss was covered 
by insurance, Office space was secured across from 
the old yard and the company carried on business 
as usual the next day. 


MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—J. M. Griffin Lumber 
Co. (Inc.) sawmill completely destroyed by fire. 
Balance of the plant was saved. Plan to rebuild 
immediately and hope to be running full time again 
in thirty to sixty days. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Goldsboro—Clinton Lumber 
Co. suffered loss of about $7,000 by fire, with $4,000 
to $5,000 covered by insurance. 


TEXAS. Port Arthur—Sabine Lumber Co. build- 
ings and contents and Port Arthur Furniture Co. 
warehouse destroyed by fire, with loss estimated 
at $25,000, covered by insurance. Business at the 
Sabine Lumber Co. was uninterrupted, temporary 
offices having been established. 





Has as Fine Kilns as Can Be 
Found Anywhere 


BocaLusa, La., May 15.—Under the super- 
vision of M. S. Baer, Jr., local manager, the 
natural draft dry kilns at the plant of Rich- 
ard P. Baer & Co. here are being changed over, 
and latest type Moore cross-circulation dry 
kilns are being installed. Mr. Baer says that 
when these improvements are completed, the 
Bogalusa plant will have as fine kiln drying 
facilities as can be found anywhere. This com- 
pany, a well known manufacturer of hard- 
woods, last year began producing southern pine 
also, and recently has increased its timber hold- 
ings through the purchase of boundaries of pine 
timber to assure continuance of a source of sup- 
ply for this new department. 









May 20, 1939 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 


How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues..........90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues..........$2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 

Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 


Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 


No display except the heading is 




















Heading 


permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 


tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be pees 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 














THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Sel- 
ler. Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman, 

Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Too Late To Classify 








CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Inc. 





RETAIL LUMBER CONSULTANT 


Can solve your problems. Reasonable fee. 
Address “Y. 4,” care American Lumberman. 





Salesmen 


WANTED BY MANUFACTURER 


Man thoroughly capable taking charge of sales of 

Northern Hardwoods and Softwoods, familiar with 

consuming trade in Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. 
Address ‘“X. 70,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: SALESMEN CALLING ON 


Lumber Dealers and Builders to carry business 
service as side line on commission basis. Several 
territories available. Give age, reference, line now 
handled and territory covered in first letter. 
Address ‘‘Y. 15,” care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER SALESMEN 


To solicit contractors and industrials in Chicago. 
Opening for two experienced men. Give full de- 
tails. Confidential. 

Address “Y. 9,” care American Lumberman, 














